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FOREWORD 


The present volume is not intended to prove that a war exists 
between China and Japan, or that the presence and operations of the 
Japanese armed forces in Shanghai as well as in several other parts of 
China constitute a flagrant violation of the letter and the spirit of such 
international compacts as the Covenant of the League of Nations, the 
Nine-Power Treaty and the Kellogg-Briand Peace Pact. 

Neither the offitvial assurances of the Japanese Government herself 
nor the skilful arguments advanced by her efficient propagandists can ever 
deceive the world that Japan is not at war with China, but has scrupul- 
ously respected the provisions of the above treaties. The whole world 
knows that Japan’s present position in China is, indeed, like that of a 
burglar who has been caught in the home of his murdered victim, and 
pleads that he killed the owner of the house merely in self-defense. 


The Symposium is an ineradicable record of the “achievements” 
of a powerful nation which maintains that undeclared war is not war, 
and that the flouting of international engagements is, in fact, an obser- 
vance of their stipulations. The volume is a contribution to the know- 
ledge of those who have dedicated themselves to the extermination of 
international warfare. 

In Part Il the attempt is made to bring together all the official 
communications and statements relating to Japan’s Undeclared War in 
Shanghai, except a few which are not yet accessible to the general public 
at the present moment. Amidst malicious and skiliful propaganda by 
Japanese agents all over the world, it is hoped that this collection of 
documentary evidences regarding the present catastrophe will (1) serve 
as a helpful source of information to students of Far Eastern Affairs, 
(2) clarify and impress upon the tribunal of world opinion the funda- 
mental issues at stake and (3) categorically substantiate China’s belief 
that the Japanese militarists alone are responsible for the unparalleled 
devastation of the city of Greater Shanghai. 

The Editor wishes to express bis profound gratitude for the valu- 
able cooperation of all the contributors to this Symposium. Thanks 
are due to Prof. Stewart Yui and Mr. Liu Yu-wan for assistance in 
reading over the manuscripts, and to Mr. Y. Y. Lai for help in making 
the printing arrangements. Above all, the Editor is indebted to Mr. 
Ben C. Chen for ihe beautiful cover design. 


LowE CHUAN-Hua, 
March 20, 1932. 
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EMPLOYEES OF THE INTERNATIONAL DISPENSARY ON RANGE AND NortH 
SZECHUEN ROADS BEING LOADED BY JAPANESE MARINES AND “RONINS” ON TO 
A TRUCK. THE FATE OF THESE MEN IS NOT YET KNOWN. 





| CHINESE CIVILIANS IN CHAPEI WAITING AT THE BAYONET POINT TO BE 
") CARTED AWAY FOR “QUESTIONING,” 
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JAPANESE MARINES COMMANDEERING A BARRICADE ERECTED BY THE 
SHANGHAI VOLUNTEER Corps ON NortTH HONAN ROAD NEAR THE NORTH 
STATION. IT WAS RETURNED AFTER A VIGOROUS PROTEST FROM THE SHANGHAI 
MUNICIPAL COUNCIL. 





JAPANESE MARINES AND “RONINS” ENCROACHING UPON SETTLEMENT 
TERRITORY, OUTSIDE OF THEIR SECTOR, FILLING SANDBAGS ON SOOCHOW CREEK 
OPPOSITE THE MAIN Post OPPlice. 
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SET ON FIRE 
FOREGROUND, 


Traut Gosper, CHApet, (BACKGROUND) 


THE CHURCH OI 


nY JAPA NESE MARINES AND PLAIN-CLOTHES MEN SHOWN IN THil 








INTO BOATS DESTINED 


REFUGEES ON THE SHANGHA!L BUND CROWDING 
TO SAFETY IN THE INTERIOR OF THE COUNTRY. 
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A SCENE IN THE WAR REFUGEES’ CAMP ON MARKHAM ROAD IN THE 
INTERNATIONAL SETTLEMENT. 
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HOMELESS CHILDREN IN CHAPEL THE NOTICE ON THE 
WALL, DATED FEBRUARY 3, WAS ISSUED BY THE GARRISON COM- 
MANDER OF THE JAPANESE NAVY INFORMING POPULACE IN Honc- 
KEW THAT JAPAN WAS ENGAGED ONLY IN WIPING OUT “SNIPERS,” 
AND THAT PEOPLE SHOULD NOT RELIEVE RUMORS TO THE CON- 
rRARY, BUT CONTINUE TO “LIVE PEACEFULLY” AND RESUME BUSI- 
NESS “CHEERFULLY,” 
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SOME OF THE INJURED WORKERS OF THE WING ON CoTTON MILL ON 
MARKHAM ROab “ACCIDENTALLY” BOMBED BY JAPANESE AIRPLANES. THE MILL 
WAS GUARDED BY AMERICAN MARINES WHO, MIRACULOUSLY, ESCAPED UNHURT. 





A TRUCK LOAD OF JAPANESE MARINES EN ROUTE TO THE “FRONT,” 








THE NortH STATION IN CHAPEI SET ON FIRE BY INCENDIARY BOMBS 
DROPPED FROM JAPANESE PLANES. 








THE MACHINE SHOP OF THE SHANGHAI-WoOosUNG RAILWAY WITH ITS 
COLLAPSED ROOF AND GAUNT RAGGED WALLS. 
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A REAR VIEW OF THE NORTH STATION AFTER THE JAPANESE AERIAL 
BOMBARDMENT ON JANUARY 29. 
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| (ONE OF THE DAMAGED PASSENGER COACHES AT THE SHANGHAI NortTIi! 
STATION. 








DAMAGED LOCOMOTIVES AT THE NorTH STATION. RED Cross WORKERS 
ARE SEEN LOOKING FOR VICTIMS OF THE BOMBARDMENT. 





ANOTHER VIEW OF THE DAMAGED RatLway YARD NEAR NorTuH STATION, 
SHANGHAL 

















A VIEW OF THE DAMAGED FLOOD REFUGEES’ CAMP IN CHAPEI AGAINST THE 
BOMBING OF WHICH SiR JOHN Hope SIMPSON LODGED AN IMPASSIONED PROTEST 1 
WITH THE LEAGUE oF NATIONS. | 








SOME BUILDINGS OF THE Mass EDUCATION HEADQUARTERS IN WoosuUNG 
FOLLOWING JAPAN’S AERIAL VISITATION, 
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THE SAN YUE WEAVING MILL NEAR WARD ROAD OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
SETTLEMENT AFTER A VISIT OF JAPANESE “RONINS” ON JANUARY 20, 1932. 
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A MARKET PLACE IN CHAPEI BUILT OF REINFORCED CONCRETE. IT WAS 
STURDY ENOUGH TO WITHSTAND AN EARTHQUAKE, BUT NOT AERIAL BOMBS. 





EVEN THE DEAD WERE NOT OVERLOOKED. (COFFINS, WITH THEIR CON- 
TENTS OF DEATH, STORED IN THE CHAPEI GUILD AWAITING TRANSPORTATION TO 
BURIAL PLACES WHEN BOMBED BY JAPANESE FLYERS. 
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A SCENE NEAR THE BORDER OF THE INTERNATIONAL SE ITLEMENT, THE 
CORPSES OF THREE MEN AND A CHILD ARE SCATTERED AMONG THE RUINS OF 
WHAT ONCE WERE THEIR HOMES, 





CHAPE!I RUINS 
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THE 19TH RouTe ARMY IN ACTION aT CHAPEL NOTE THE HAND- 
GRENADE THAT IS READY FOR RELEASE, 
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CHINESE TROOPS PREPARING DEFENSE WORKS AT KAIANGWAN. 








CHINESE SOLDIERS HOLDING THE LINE ALONG THE SHANGHAI-WOOSUNG 
RAILWAY. GENERAL Isat [TING-KAI IS STANDING ON THE RIGHT IN FRONT OF 
A STAFF OFFICER. 
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JAPANESE AIR BOMBS THAT DID NOT EXPLODE IN CHAPEL. 










THE REMAINS OF A JAPANESE BOMBER BROUGHT DOWN BY CHINESE ANTI- 
AIRCRAFT GUNS IN CHENTU. 
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CHINESE TROOPS GUARDING THE RAILWAY CROSSING ON PAOSHAN ROAD 
IN CHAPEL 
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VIEW OF THE ENTRANCE TO THE SCHOOL MAINTAINED BY THE 
COMMERCIAL PRESS FOR EMPLOYEES AND THEIR CHILDREN. 





MAIN ENTRANCE OF COMMERCIAL Press PRINTING PLANT 
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RUINS OF THE COMMERCIAL PRESS, THE LARGEST PUBLISHING ESTABLISH- 
MENT IN THE Far EAST. 
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A VIEW OF THE ORIENTAL LIBRARY AFTER THE DISASTROUS FIRE OP 
JANUARY 30, THE RESULT OF JAPAN'S AIR BOMBARDMENT. 
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THE ORIENTAL LIBRARY, AN AFFILIATED INSTITUTION OF THE COMMER- 
CIAL PRESS, SED ON FIRE BY INCENDIARY BOMBS DROPPED FROM JAPANESE 
AIRPLANES, 








THE ORIENTAL LIBRARY, WITH ITS PRICELESS COLLECTION OF UNIQUE 
MANUSCRIPTS AND DOCUMENTS, IN FLAMES, 
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MeEpiIcAL COLLEGE OF NATIONAL CENTRAL UNIVERSITY, WOOSUNG, AFTER 
THE FIRST ATTACK UPON IT BY JAPANESE BOMBERS, 
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LHE COMMERCIAL FRESs, LID., AS IT LOOKED BEFORE IT WAS BOMBED BY 
JAPANESE AIRPLANES ON JANUARY 29, 1932 
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ONE OF THE BUILDINGS OF TUNG CHin COLLEGE, WOOSUNG, AFTER A 
VISIT FROM JAPANESE BOMBING PLANES. 
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ScieNcE HALL OF CHINAN UNIVERSITY, CHENJU, Deprivep or A WING 











A SCENE IN THE VILLAGE OF WOOSUNG AS JAPANESE JAPANESE MARINES IN POSSESSION OF THE PoLice STATION 
INCENDIARY AIR BOMBS COMMENCED THEIR WORK OF ON Tien TuNnG Roap, CHAPEI, TAKEN ON JANUARY 29. 
DESTRUCTION. 
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THE CHINESE RED CROSS GENERAL HOSPITAL uae 
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The Co-operated Hospital of ie 
The College of Medicine, National Central University 
263 AVENUE HAIG. 


DIVISION OF CABLE ADDAESS: MEDICAL 


TEX 7O182—-5 | 
Feb. 16th, 1032. 


Ir. F. C. Yen, 
Superintendent of 
Chinese Red Croes Hoepital, 


Dear Dr, Yen:- 


Having gained experience in minor war surgery 
during the Great Buropean War 1 wish to put before you 
two particular cases of rifle shotewounds, one in a Chinese i 
soldier, the other in @ Chinese civilian, & woran, 


Case No.l = A projectile or better a part of ¢ 
one mich wae found in the intestine of a soldier by Dr. 
Samuel Lowe who showed me the projectile, it is w plece 
of lead, 2.4 cr. long with an average width of 0,7 cm. in 
one, ard 0,4 crm, kaxug ir the other direction, It's end 
is very ruch diseformed, The body which shows an epproxi- 
rately tiangular cross-eecticn is quite irregular in one of 
the three eides; there is no steel-rantile, From the 
experience that the lead nucleus of @ projectile can only 
ererge fror the teol-rantle if the tip has been oumn or J 
broken off, moreover fror the very disforred ehape of the | 
projectile and lastly from the certainty that the piece of . 
lead efore re is not from any kind of artillery-projectile 
known to me, 1 am of the opinion that the part of the pro- 
gectile in question is fror « dum dur bullet, 


Cuse No, 2 = On Feb, 13th, 1932 1 was called 
in consultation by the Departrent of the Surgery of this 
hospitel tc see Vre, Nien who had been wounded by a rifle 
shot Feb, 12th, 1932, 1 saw & emall pructibally closed ax 
entrance wound at the left poeterior chest, The exit 
wound preeented a defect cof the size of uw man's palr of the 
left upper anterior chest wll, One rib whe seen apparently 
unbroken, the one right below thie showed a uefect of alout 
two inchesk throvgh which the collapeed lung could perfectly 
well been diecerned, it is u well krown fact thut rifle 
bhote with the norrel ermal) entrurce wound and big defecte 
@t the place of exit are cauced only by dum dum bullet. 


apart fror tie poewliility thut dur dur action | 
16 Leo found in bullets deflected fror their course by Tirst : 
Fitting uw sé tone, J herewith aelinitely etate that the to 
acove nentioned inetences ure cuties of cum dum buliet shotn, 


A 

Sincerely yours “I MK 

rery yours, — LS ph 
hs F a -Lre, ¥. a) ( Vier nis) 


A LETTER THAT SPEAKS FOR ITSELF. 
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PART I 


The Shanghai War and Its 


Ramifications 




















I JAPAN’S UNDECLARED WAR 
IN SHANGHAI 
By Kwe1 CHUNG-SHU 
I. 


Over a year ago when discussing the Chinese Municipal Govern- 
ent plan of developing a civic center at Kiangwan, a student of 
Japanese politics startled me by this simple remark: 












“Why develop what Japan secretly desires for a concession?” 


Though the truth of this statement did not reveal itself until the 
present Sino-Japanese conflict, the impression then created abided with 
“me while I was visiting Manchuria shortly afterwards. 


On May 26, 1931, a meeting was held at Yamato Hotel, Mukden, 
to inaugurate what was called “an independence movement.” Over 
500 delegates from Dairen, Antung, Changchun, Harbin and other 
“ports were present, besides some 1,000 Japanese observers. The move- 
“ment was organized for the purpose of urging the Japanese Government 
‘to adopt drastic measures in dealing with the Chinese in Manchuria. 
After my return to Shanghai, I had published in the June 11th issue 
<pt the China Critic an editorial on “A New Japan in Manchuria?” It 


al 


‘remarked inter alia: 








“A situation must be created which would call for a display of 


Provinces. The independence movement is but a step in that direction.” 


Subsequently, on July 1, the Wanpaoshan affair took place. The 
ispute arose over an illegal lease of land at Wanpaoshan and the em- 
Ployment of some 180 Koreans to dig canals for its irrigation. The 
‘farmers in the vicinity who were thus adversely affected protested to 
the Chinese Government. When a clash occurred between the farmers 
“and the Koreans, the Japanese police intervened with machine guns, 
though the territory was not a settlement and was under Chinese 

| juridical control. 


J 









This incident was magnified by the press in Korea on the following 
aq day with the result that anti-Chinese riots were incited. Some 143 
Chinese were killed, 343 wounded and 72 missing. The total loss of 
“property was estimated at three million yen. Though the Chinese 
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Government has repeatedly demanded indemnity and an official apology 
for this deplorable affair, no satisfaction has as yet been given by Japan. 


Both affairs were seized upon by the Japanese military at home as 
capital for propaganda. On July 19 the Japanese Premier, Baron 
Wakatsuki, in his first political speech before the Minseito members in 
Tohoku, expressed his attitude toward Manchuria in these words: 


“Japan enjoys special rights and interests in Manchuria and 
Mongolia that are important to our national life... . . and if it is 
necessary for this country to defend its existence, Japan will not hesitate 
in making sacrifices.” 


Again, on August 4, the Minister of War, General Minami, at the 
conference of division commanders, intimated that action in Manchuria 
was most imminent, as he said: 

“The anti-foreign propaganda sowed over a period of years and the 
invasion of new economic power into Manchuria and Mongolia have 
contributed to the present situation. This situation is neither a 
temporary phenomenon nor a trivial matter. It must be viewed as a 
serious problem that will exist for a long period. At such a juncture 
as this, every soldier in the army should discharge his duties more faith- 
fully.” 

Opinions of other Japanese officials and publications would also bear 
out Japan’s intention in Manchuria. The former Vice-Minister for 
Foreign Affairs under the Tanaka regime, Mr. Kaku Mori, toured Man- 
churia and Korea after the Wanpaoshan affair and drew the following 
conclusion: 

“The Chinese are copying Japan in the military and educational 
matters and Soviet Russia in the political and diplomatic affairs. 
Diplomatic issues numbering more than 300 are impossible of settlement. 
No matter how much Japan may be willing to concede, the Sino- 
Japanese crisis cannot be averted by negotiations.” 

Mr. Y. Matsuoka, acknowledged as “Manchuria and Mongolia 
expert,” published a book last summer under the title of Manchuria 
and Mongolia in Turmoil, in which he regarded Manchuria and Mon- 
golia as Japanese colonies. 

The editor of the Diplomatic Review commenting upon the pre- 
carious Sino-Japanese conditions asserted as follows: 

“TI hope the outrageous barbarity by the Chinese would increase and 
that the Foreign Office would make further concessions. Why? Be- 
cause the outrages and the concessions would only hasten the opportunity 
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to apply the knife in the settlement of Sino-Japanese relations. The life 
(i.e. vital parts) of such relations cannot be saved or cured, except by 
that application of the knife.” 


Consequently, on September 9, I had occasion to ask in the Shanghai 
Evening Post and Mercury this pertinent question: “Is Japan thinking 


of war with China?” 


Again on September 14 I wrote in the same journal the third article 


on this subject with the following conclusion: 


“The crisis is becoming graver as the flame is being fanned by the 
satellite of the military and a section of the press. Only the exercise 
of strong forbearance. on both sides may avert ugly eventualities. 
Should armed conflict arise, it cannot be merely bilateral. The con- 


» sequences for the world may be too tremendous now for the mind to 


imagine, but not for the will to prevent.” 

Four days later the Mukden incident occurred. But China was un- 
prepared for defence, relying as she did upon the assurance given by 
Mr. Shigemitsu two days previously that no movement of Japanese 
troops in Manchuria was ever contemplated. 

The “cause” which was said to have compelled Japanese military 
to occupy Mukden was the alleged destruction of a section of the South 
Manchuria Railway track by a number of Chinese soldiers. One’s 


| imagination would have to be overtaxed even to conceive of the pos- 


sibility that any Chinese soldier could ever approach within the sight 


| of the Japanese railway line, so well guarded as it is by the Japanese 


garrison forces. 
Even if these Chinese soldiers had destroyed a section of the railway, 
the Japanese railway guards or police could have arrested the culprits, 


secured the evidences, reported the affair to the Chinese authorities and 


demanded adequate compensation. Under no circumstance would it 
be necessary to create a reign of terror in the night and march the 


troops into Mukden to occupy the government buildings, the arsenal and 
the wireless station, and to arrest a high military officer who was in no 


way responsible for the alleged incident. 
In view of these facts one is forced to the conclusion that the 


Japanese purposely destroyed a part of the track and blamed it on the 


Chinese to serve as a pretext for occupying Mukden and then other 


parts of Manchuria. 


Nothing which has happened since September 18 has not been 


) brought about according to schedule, and curiously enough every major 
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event has been timed to coincide with a session of the League of Nations. 
Mukden, for instance, was seized when the League Assembly met. 
Japanese forces marched on Tsitsihar just at the time the League Council 
adopted its second resolution calling upon Japan to restore the status 
quo ante. The same forces occupied Chinchow when the League passed 
the third resolution for the same purpose. The Japanese extended her 
military operations to Shanghai shortly before the League was to convene 
again and while the Lytton Commission was en route to China to 
investigate the Manchurian question. Immediately after the League 
appealed to Japan for moderation and restraint in her relations with 
China, the Japanese military commander was instructed to present on 
February 18 an ultimatum to China. 


This brief resume would suffice to reveal two significant points: 
that the Japanese aggression in China during the last six months has been 
premeditated, and that her every act has been intended as an overt 
challenge to the moral opinion of the world as represented by the League 
of Nations. 


Japan’s intentions are most specific, and her determination highly 
dogged. Every defiance of the League Covenant, the Nine-Power 
Treaty and the Kellogg Pact which had been condoned by the signatories 
only led to a fresh act of defiance. All that Japan would require would | 
be a pretext for initiating a new attack in a particular region. 


II. 


It was in the midst of such continued Japanese aggression that five 
Japanese priests were attacked on January 18 by certain Chinese on the 
outskirt of Shanghai. This incident, however unfortunate it might have 
been, was insignificant as compared with the subsequent burning, as a 
measure of retaliation, of the Chinese-owned San Yu Towel Factory by 
Japanese “ronins” and the simultaneous killing of two police constables. — 
It was clearly a matter for the foreign office, in the same category as the _ 
anti-Chinese riots in Korea. Had time been allowed the Chinese authori- 
ties to apprehend the culprits involved in the attack, full justice would 
have been done the monks or their bereaved families. But the oppor- 
tunity was too valuable to be lost—valuable because in a period of five 
months since September 18 personal attacks of this kind were unheard 
of——and the Japanese Consul immediately availed himself of it for 
the presentation of an ultimatum to the Mayor of Greater Shanghai on 
January 20. The demands embodied therein were as follows: 
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1. That assurances be given that in the future there will be no 
repetition of an anti- Japanese campaign on the part of Chinese organisa- 
tions and individuals; 

2. That Chinese officials formally apologise to the Japanese for 


» Chinese mob attack on Japanese monks; 


3. That the Chinese pay indemnity for losses and injuries suffered 
by the Japanese at the hands or instigation of the Chinese; 
4. That Chinese mobs and persons responsible for outrages against 


the Japanese in the Shanghai areas be punished. 


The last three demands were nothing more than what the Chinese 


> authorities were prepared to do without coersion from Japan. The 
_ matter of suppressing the boycott, however, touched upon the personal 


liberty of the people and could not be arbitrarily decided upon without 








arousing further resentment in a highly incensed situation. 


To Mayor Wu Te-chen must be given ample credit for his solici- 
tude for the welfare of the entire community, both foreign and Chinese, 
and for his ability and courage to win sufficient support to enable him 
to accept the ultimatum in foto. Accordingly on January 28, at 1:45 
p-m. his reply of acceptance was delivered to the Japanese Consul- 
General, and it was considered “satisfactory” by the latter. 


In the meantime an order for the closure of the anti-Japanese as- 


> sociations was issued and went immediately into effect. Though demon- 


strations were staged before the mayor’s office, the rule of law ultimately 


) triumphed, and the entire community by the evening of January 28 felt 


a great relief of the tension which had existed for more than a week. 
At 11:25 in the evening a notification from the Japanese naval 
commander, Admiral Shiosawa, was delivered to the Bureau of Public 
Safety, in which it was hoped “that the Chinese authorities will speedily 
withdraw the Chinese troops now stationed in Chapei and remove all 


~ hostile defences in the area.” 


The content of this notification was not contemplated in the pre- 
vious ultimatum and therefore was a matter which would require further 


consideration by the Chinese authorities concerned. In view of its 


grave nature sufficient time would have to elapse before a decision could 
be reached, and still more time before the demand could be complied 
with even if it should be accepted. 
In less than an hour, however, the Japanese bluejackets launched 
an attack in Chapei, and the Sino-Japanese conflict in Shanghai entered 
upon its first stage. 
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Still hopeful of an immediate cessation of hostilities, Mayor Wu 
telephoned to the Japanese Consul-General at 3:20 a.m., some four 
hours after the outbreak. Mr. Murai professed utter ignorance of the 
occurrence and made a “promise to investigate.” 

A disparity in fact was immediately discovered, as the envelope in 
which the naval notification was delivered bore the seal of the Japanese 
Consulate-General. This point, though significant, remains unclarified 
to-day. 


Neither did Consul-General Murai appear aware of the bombard- 
ment of Woosung which took place two hours before the invasion of 
Chapei, for the following morning he was emphatic in his affirmation 
that “the wild story about the Japanese attack on the Woosung fort is 
groundless.” His statement was, of course, belied by facts. 

In the same statement Mr. Murai alleged further: “I made it a 
special point to ask Mr. Yui, Secretary General of the Municipality of 
Greater Shanghai, to withdraw the Chinese troops from the section in 
question (East of the Woosung-Shanghai Railway) when I received the 
Mayor’s reply yesterday, at which he gave his ready assent and assured 
me that this would be done.” 

Much as one may wish to refrain from disputing the veracity of 
this official statement, it may not be altogether out of place to question 
the propriety of obtaining the assent of a secretary-general, who was 
acting in the capacity of a messenger, to a serious matter of troop with- 
drawal which properly belonged to the province of the Mayor. 


If such an assent was obtained from Mr. Yui as Mr. Murai claimed, 
it would appear rather incomprehensible that the Japanese Consul- 
General should have failed to stress this vital point when Mayor Wu 
notified him of the outbreak in Chapei four hours after its occurrence. 


That no assent of the kind was given by Mr. Yui was affirmed by 
his statement to the press on January 30. In reply to the suggestion 
from Mr. Murai that “in view of the gravity of the situation the sand 
bags and barbed wire barricades erected at the boundaries be removed” 
as they were “provocative to the Japanese nationals,” Mr. Yui “pointed 


out that this would be done as soon as the circumstances calling for such ~ 


precautions did not exist and emphasized that the tenseness of the situa- 
tion was due, not to the sandbags and barbed wire barricades, but to the 
presence here of large numbers of Japanese war vessels and marines. I 
said further that to ease the situation the Japanese marines should be 
withdrawn.” 
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: This controversy over a single fact, however important it may be, 
~ must subordinate itself to a consideration of the fundamental principle 

involved. Chapei, as is well known, is Chinese territory within which 
the Chinese government enjoys the inalienable right to station troops. 

Japan’s demand of their withdrawal would hardly find a parallel in in- 
ternational law. 

As Mayor Wu aptly asserts in a statement published February 15, 
“they (Chinese soldiers) are now and always have been in Chinese ter- 
 ritory, they have a right to be nowhere else. Obviously they cannot be 

_ withdrawn to any place but Chinese territory.” 
In the mere presence of Chinese troops in Chapei, therefore, no 
valid ground could be sustained for the Japanese attack, and further 
| attempts at its justification were made by Japanese spokesmen at Shang- 
hai and Geneva and later by the Japanese Government. Thus on 
‘February 7 an official communique from Tokyo appeared, stating inter 
alia: 
“However, soldiers belonging to the 19th Route Army then con- 
ccentrated in the vicinity of Shanghai, for reasons connected with internal 
politics, to display signs of recalcitrance towards the Nanking authori- 
ties and appeared to be making hostile preparations in spite of Nanking’s 
acceptance of our terms, thus creating a new source of danger.” 
It was thus hoped to create the impression that the 19th Route 
Army was acting on its own authority in defiance of the Central Govern- 
ment. There is no more eloquent denial than the reply of its com- 
_ mander, General Tsai Ting-kai, to the Japanese ultimatum delivered to 
him on February 18: 
4q “In reply I have to state that the troops under my command are 
an integral part of the army of the National Government of the Re- 
public of China, by whose orders alone all their activities are directed.” 
Another version of the outbreak in Chapei was presented by Mr. 
Sato, Japanese delegate to the League of Nations. It was alleged that 
Japanese bluejackets were “en route” to the assigned posts when they 
were attacked by the Chinese soldiers. It may be pertinently questioned 
| whereto they were “en route.” If they were “en route” to the Chinese 
territory, then they would naturally be repulsed by the Chinese after 
crossing the International Settlement boundary. If they were “en route” 
from one part of the Settlement to another, then it would be impossible 
for the Chinese to attack them. 
The outside world perhaps may not know the geography of Shang- 
hai, but the residents of this metropolis know it only too well. The 
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Chinese soldiers were stationed in Chapei and the Japanese marines in the 
eastern section of Hongkew. In order to attack the Japanese the former 


would have had to enter the International Settlement and, in doing so, — 
they would have been halted by the Municipal police, the Volunteer | 


Corps, or the foreign defence forces. It would have caused the Shang- 
hai Municipal Council to lodge an immediate protest with the Chinese 
Government. 

Mr. Sato further alleged that “the Japanese marines were landed 
upon the advice of the Commander of foreign naval forces.” The fact 
is indisputable, but its insinuation is mischievous. By this assertion he 
meant undoubtedly to stamp the approval of foreign naval forces upon 
the landing of Japanese marines. The truth is that the Commander in 
question was no other than Admiral Shiosawa who was responsible for 
the outbreak in Chapei. 

It is evident that the initiative for the conflict was taken by the 
Japanese naval forces. To quote the North-China Sunday News 
Supplement (Feb. 21): “The intentions of the Japanese were well 
known. At 8.30 that night (Jan. 28) there was not a newspaper man 
in town that did not know that something was up: not one of them 
that did not know that somewhere between 11 p.m. and 2 a.m. the next 
day the Japanese would move into Chapei.” It would be futile for 
the Japanese, except for the purpose of self-gratification, to contend that 
the Chinese staged an attack on their forces. 


Il. 


The military events since January 28 are too numerous to be in- 
cluded in this treatise. A complete diary is to be found elsewhere in 
this volume. A few salient points, however, may be summarised briefly. 


During the period from January 28 to February 7, the conflict was 
confined between Chinese troops and Japanese marines only. On the 
latter date, however, major actions were participated in by Japanese 
land troops. An interesting episode which would seem to belittle the 
value of Japanese official statements happened at this juncture. While 
Mr. Debuchi, Japanese Ambassador to Washington, was reassuring Col. 
Stimson that no land troops would be despatched to China, they were 
actually being transported to the scene of hostilities. Mr. Yoshizawa, 
Japanese Minister of Foreign Affairs, had to offer a belated explana- 
tion that the Japanese were outnumbered by the Chinese, and that the 
intention to send land troops was withheld from public knowledge for 


es he 
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fear that the Chinese Government might despatch additional reinforce- 
~ ments to Shanghai. 
The Japanese attack was so effectively resisted by the Chinese that 
the original naval commander, Admiral Shiosawa, had to be replaced on 
February 6 by Rear-Admiral Uyematsu. The swift success expected 
of the land troops did not materialise according to schedule, and its 
‘commander, Lieutenant-General Uyeda, was substituted for by General 
Shirakawa on March 1. 
It may be interesting to note, in passing, that Admiral Shiosawa once 
> boasted of his ability to drive the Chinese 20 miles beyond Chapei within 
48 hours and General Uyeda promised a similar success within three 
days. Neither officer was able to achieve his objective, and the Japanese 
‘\did not enter Chapei or Woosung until the Chinese military head- 
‘quarters, on March 2, decided, as a strategical move, to order a general : 
yretreat to the second defence line. 
In the course of one month since the outbreak of hostilities, five 
attempts were made for truce by the representatives of the friendly 
» Powers, 
The first proposal calling for a truce between the two combatant | 
forces was advanced by the British and American Consuls-General, and 
a neutral zone was suggested. It provided for a three days’ cessation 
of hostilities from 8 p.m. on January 29. But at 2.15 p.m. on February 
2, the Japanese launched an attack by seaplanes and dropped over 100 
shells on Chinese positions in Chapei. Not until 45 minutes later did 
)the Japanese Consul-General notify the Chinese authorities that the 
neutral zone proposal was unacceptable to Tokyo. This delay was 
Nevidently intended to allow the Chinese no time for preparation and, 
conversely, to give the Japanese an opportunity to attack the Chinese 
unawares, 
L The second proposal was made on February 2 by the British, Ameri- 
can, French and Italian representatives. It included the following five 
points: 
1. The cessation of violence by both sides; 
2. No further preparations for hostilities; 
q 3. Withdrawal of Chinese and Japanese combatants from all points 
/Yof mutual contact in the Shanghai area; 
> 4. The protection of the International Settlement by the establish- 
“ment of a neutral zone to be policed by neutrals, the arrangements to 
be made by the consular authorities on the spot; and in the event that 
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either side infringes the terms of the armistice, the other party im-— 


mediately regains the right to freedom of action. 
5. The prompt opening of unconditional negotiations to settle all 
outstanding controversies in the spirit of the Kellogg Pact and the re- 


solution of the League of Nations of December 9 with the aid of neutral — 


observers. 


This proposal was immediately accepted by China but shortly : 
rejected by the Japanese Government which had persistently objected to © 


mediation by a third party. 
A third attempt at truce was made on February 8 by Admiral Kelly 


of the British naval forces in Shanghai. A reconsideration of the four 


Power proposal advanced on February 2 was undertaken without 
success. The Japanese suggested a new proposal in which Chinese 


troops were required to withdraw from Chapei. As such a withdrawal 
would be tantamount to complete surrender, it was declined by the | 


Chinese. 

The fourth attempt was made on February 18 when representatives 
of General Tsai Ting-kai and of Lieutenant-General Uyeda were to 
meet to discuss possible terms of a settlement. This conference, though 


most promising of results for a while, failed ultimately to bring about — 
atruce. The Chinese were willing to withdraw to a distance from the — 
International Settlement on condition that the Japanese would return | 


to their original position before the outbreak. 


The fifth attempt was made on February 29, again through the > 
good offices of British and American representatives. Conferences were | 


held on board H.M.S. Kent between Japanese and Chinese delegates. 
The following conditions were proposed: 

1. Hhostilities between China and Japan shall be stopped at a 
given time to be determined by conference; 

2. Following cessation of hostilities Chinese troops shall withdraw 


to 10 li and the major forces of the Japanese shall withdraw to a safe 


distance of from 10 to 20 li from Chinese lines. 


3. The withdrawal shall be supervised by troops of a third nation | 


which will occupy the evacuated areas, and these troops are to be 
withdrawn upon the opening of formal negotiation between Japan and 
China for settlement of the incidents. 


On the strength of this proposal and for the purpose of military | 
strategy, the Chinese authorities decided upon a general retreat on 


March 2. Opportunities were therefore offered for the actual cessa- 
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tion of hostilities. A further order from the Central Government was 
issued to reaffirm China’s intention to call a halt to the conflict. The 
Japanese Commander almost simultaneously issued an order to the same 
‘effect. The Japanese, instead of fulfilling their promise, continued to 
pursue the Chinese troops even beyond the 20 kilometer limit as originally 
_ proposed, and presented fresh demands radically different from the peace 
proposal under discussion. These demands are four in number, viz: 
| 1. China shall give assurances that her troops will be withdrawn 
a certain distance to be determined by agreement between Chinese and 
| \Japanese authorities, whereupon Japan will agree to a cessation of 
hostilities for a certain period to be agreed upon by both parties. 
| 2. During the armistice period a round table conference shall be 
Theld at Shanghai with representatives of the principal interested Powers 
participating with a view to agreeing upon the methods by which with- 
drawal of both Chinese and Japanese forces shall be accomplished. This 
conference shall also formulate methods for the maintenance of peace 
‘and order in the vicinity of Shanghai and the safeguarding of the 
“International Settlement and the French Concession and the foreign 
lives and property therein. 
3. All Chinese troops, including plain-clothes gunmen, shall be 
withdrawn to a specified distance. When the accomplishment of this 
withdrawal has been confirmed, Japanese troops shall withdraw to the 
Shanghai and Woosung areas. 
4. In the event that either side infringes the terms of the 
armistice, the other party immediately regains the right to freedom of 
action. 
As Dr. W. W. Yen informed the League on March 3, these 
‘conditions would constitute virtual surrender, and the Chinese were 
therefore compelled to prepare for further resistance. 
It is significant to note that each time the Japanese authorities 
agreed to a consideration of truce they were invariably preparing for 
a new offensive under a new command. Thus while the four Power 
proposal was being discussed early in February, preparations were 
“actually being made for the assumption of command on February 6 by 
“Rear-Admiral Uyematsu. Again, while new hopes for truce were 
eing encouraged by the Japanese consular and diplomatic representa- 
Hives on February 18, General Uyeda was actually making plans for the 
Piggest offensive to take place two days later. Finally, the conferences 
held on board H.M.S. Kent on the eve of the arrival of General 
Rb ivakcaion: only resulted in fresh hostilities under the direction of the 
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new Commandant. It is almost impossible to escape the conclusion 
that each new proposal was taken under advisement by the Japanese 
merely for the purpose of gaining time either for awaiting reinforce- 
ments or for consolidating new positions. At no time did the Japanese 
seem to be genuinely desirous of peace. Though the Chinese, by © 
ordering a general retreat, have demonstrated their peaceful intentions, 
the Japanese have, on the contrary, proved by their own acts their de- 
termination to continue hostilities. 

Furthermore, Japan’s spirit of aggression appears to develop with | 
each change of command, and it is almost always foreshadowed by a 
new ultimatum, or declaration. 

When Admiral Shiosawa took command, his mission was only to 
protect Japanese nationals. When Admiral Uyematsu replaced him, 
the public was initiated into the so-called demilitarisation plan. As soon 
as General Uyeda appeared on the scene, the Chinese forces were re- © 
quired to withdraw beyond 20 kilometers from the Settlement.' | 
By the time General Shirakawa landed here, destruction was threatened 
of the railways to Soochow and Hangchow.’ If still higher officers 
should be appointed, Nanking would soon appear too close to be safe 
for them and must go the way of Chapei. There is a limit to Chinese 
territory, vast as it is, but there seems to be no end to Japanese ingenuity 
in creating fresh pretexts for new acquisitions. 

While the Japanese were besieging Chapei, they did not hesitate 
to bombard other points far removed from the center of hostilities. 
Thus, besides a concentrated and continuous attack on Woosung Forts 
which lasted almost for a period of five weeks before its complete 
occupation by the Japanese, Japanese planes under one pretext or 
another bombarded Chenju and Nanziang on February 21, Hungjao 
and Soochow Airports on February 23, Hangchow Aerodrome and 
Lunghua on February 26, Liuho Forts on various occasions, and Henli 
railway station on March 2, the Capital of China, Nanking, was also 


(1) a moet important ultimatum was presented on February 18 and was reported by the press 

as follows: 

1. That the 19th Route Army cease all hostilities and complete the withdrawal of troops to 
pointa 20 kilometers away from the Settlement borders by sundown, February 20, 1932. 

2. That, in case the Chinese troops withdraw as above stated, the Japanese troops will not 
advance from the areas adjacent to Hongkew district; nor shall the Japanese troops ops 
fire, bombard, or pursue the Chinese, if said withdrawal is commenced by the Chinese. 
That ali anti-Japanese movements be stopped. } 
That an investigation commission be despatched to ascertain whether or not such with- 
drawal has been completed. | 
That the safety of Japanese lives and property be assured and all “pienyitui" activities 
curbed within the district outside the places evacuated by the Chinese. 

6. That the Japanese will reserve the liberty to act if the aforementioned demands are not 
accepted. 

The Japanese Consul-General formally notified the Chinese Mayor of the necessity to bomb the 

railways to Socchow and Hangchow unless Chinese reinforcements should cease to come. 
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helled in the night of February 1, Japanese official assurances to the 
ontrary notwithstanding. 





The Japanese violated not only Chinese territorial integrity but 
also the neutrality of the International Settlement. Though it was 
claimed by the Japanese that the Hongkew district adjacent to Chapei 
was assigned for patrol duty by the Japanese marines, no right was 
“Ygranted to Japan to use that densely populated section as a base of 
“military operation and for the purpose of landing troops. Accordingly, 
on January 30, Chinese members on the Shanghai Municipal Council 
dodged a strong protest with it against the violation of its neutrality by 
Japan. Similar protests were subsequently presented by the Municipal 
yovernment of Greater Shanghai, the Commanders of Shanghai Defence 
orces, the Chinese Ratepayers’ Association and the Shanghai Realty 
Ywners’ Association. The attitude of the Shanghai Municipal Council 
s that its neutrality is guaranteed by the Powers represented by it and 
“that “if anything has been done by the Japanese unit in excess of the 
‘purely defensive measures contemplated by the defence plan, this is 
Something for which neither the Settlement authorities nor the Com- 
anders of the other national units can be held responsible.” In a letter 
o the Shanghai Ratepayers’ Association, the Council further asserts 
that “While the Council is not unaware of the landing of fresh numbers 
Of Japanese troops at Wayside Wharf as suggested by you in your letter 
| February 7), the practical status of the Shanghai Municipal Council 
3 not that of an independent or sovereign state and, consequently, it is 
| ot in a position to take any direct measures against the action of a 
| Zoreign Power.” 

| The neutrality of the Settlement was further violated by the flight 
| @f Japanese aeroplanes. The Chairman of the Shanghai Municipal 
‘founcil protested to the Senior Consul of the Consular Body of 
Shanghai on February 6, and it wag asserted that the “Japanese planes 
Rave constantly flown over the Settlement in the past week despite the 
Fequests and representations conveyed to the Japanese authorities.” Not 
til February 17, did the Japanese Consul-General see fit to reply. It 
Was then undertaken that “the practice will naturally be discontinued 
“tm the future unless it is absolutely necessary for defence of the Inter- 
Hational Settlement and protection of Japanese lives and property.” 
The reply cannot, therefore, be regarded as entirely satisfactory to the 
Municipal authorities concerned or to the general public. 

A most serious incident due to the flight of Japanese aeroplanes was 
the bombing of the Wing On Cotton Mill on February 11. The mill 
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new Commandant. It is almost impossible to escape the conclusion 
that each new proposal was taken under advisement by the Japanese 
merely for the purpose of gaining time either for awaiting reinforce- 
ments or for consolidating new positions. At no time did the Japanese 
seem to be genuinely desirous of peace. Though the Chinese, by 
ordering a general retreat, have demonstrated their peaceful intentions, 
the Japanese have, on the contrary, proved by their own acts their de- 
termination to continue hostilities. 

Furthermore, Japan’s spirit of aggression appears to develop with 
each change of command, and it is almost always foreshadowed by a 
new ultimatum, or declaration. 

When Admiral Shiosawa took command, his mission was only to 
protect Japanese nationals. When Admiral Uyematsu replaced him, 
the public was initiated into the so-called demilitarisation plan. As soon 
as General Uyeda appeared on the scene, the Chinese forces were re- 
quired to withdraw beyond 20 kilometers from the Settlement.’ 
By the time General Shirakawa landed here, destruction was threatened 
of the railways to Soochow and Hangchow.? If still higher officers 
should be appointed, Nanking would soon appear too close to be safe 
for them and must go the way of Chapei. There is a limit to Chinese 
territory, vast as it is, but there seems to be no end to Japanese ingenuity 
in creating fresh pretexts for new acquisitions. 

While the Japanese were besieging Chapei, they did not hesitate 
to bombard other points far removed from the center of hostilities. 
Thus, besides a concentrated and continuous attack on Woosung Forts 
which lasted almost for a period of five weeks before its complete 
occupation by the Japanese, Japanese planes under one pretext or 
another bombarded Chenju and Nanziang on February 21, Hungjao 
and Soochow Airports on February 23, Hangchow Aerodrome and 
Lunghua on February 26, Liuho Forts on various occasions, and Henli 
railway station on March 2, the Capital of China, Nanking, was also 


(1) ape post important ultimatum was presented on February 18 and was reported by the press 
a8 JONOWS: 
1, That the 19th Route Army cease all hostilities and complete the withdrawal of troops to 
points 20 kilometers away from the Settlement borders by sundown, February 20, 1932. 
2. That, in case the Chinese troops withdraw as above stated, the Japanese troops will not 
advance from the areas adjacent to Hongkew district; nor shall the Japanese troops opon 
fire, bombard, or pursue the Chinese, if said withdrawal is commenced by the Chinese. 
That ali anti-Japanese movements be stopped. 
That an investigation commission be despatched to ascertain whether or not such with- 
drawal has been completed. 
That the safety of Japanese lives and property be assured and all “pienyitui”’ activities 
curbed within the district outside the places evacuated by the Chinese. 
6 That a Japanese will reserve the liberty to act if the aforementioned demands are not 
accepted. 
(2) The Japanese Consul-General formally notified the Chinese Mayor of the necessity to bomb the 
rullways to Socchow and Hangchow unless Chinese reinforcements should cease to come. 
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shelled in the night of February 1, Japanese official assurances to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 


The Japanese violated not only Chinese territorial integrity but 
also the neutrality of the International Settlement. Though it was 
claimed by the Japanese that the Hongkew district adjacent to Chapei 
was assigned for patrol duty by the Japanese marines, no right was 
granted to Japan to use that densely populated section as a base of 
military operation and for the purpose of landing troops. Accordingly, 
-on January 30, Chinese members on the Shanghai Municipal Council 
lodged a strong protest with it against the violation of its neutrality by 
Japan. Similar protests were subsequently presented by the Municipal 
Government of Greater Shanghai, the Commanders of Shanghai Defence 
Forces, the Chinese Ratepayers’ Association and the Shanghai Realty 
Owners’ Association. The attitude of the Shanghai Municipal Council 

is that its neutrality is guaranteed by the Powers represented by it and 
that “if anything has been done by the Japanese unit in excess of the 
purely defensive measures contemplated by the defence plan, this is 
something for which neither the Settlement authorities nor the Com- 
manders of the other national units can be held responsible.” In a letter 
to the Shanghai Ratepayers’ Association, the Council further asserts 
that “While the Council is not unaware of the landing of fresh numbers 
of Japanese troops at Wayside Wharf as suggested by you in your letter 
(February 7), the practical status of the Shanghai Municipal Council 
is not that of an independent or sovereign state and, consequently, it is 
not in a position to take any direct measures against the action of a 
foreign Power.” 

The neutrality of the Settlement was further violated by the flight 
of Japanese aeroplanes. The Chairman of the Shanghai Municipal 
Council protested to the Senior Consul of the Consular Body of 
Shanghai on February 6, and it wag asserted that the “Japanese planes 
have constantly flown over the Settlement in the past week despite the 
requests and representations conveyed to the Japanese authorities.” Not 
until February 17, did the Japanese Consul-General see fit to reply. It 
was then undertaken that “the practice will naturally be discontinued 
in the future unless it is absolutely necessary for defence of the Inter- 
national Settlement and protection of Japanese lives and property.” 
The reply cannot, therefore, be regarded as entirely satisfactory to the 
Municipal authorities concerned or to the general public. 


A most serious incident due to the flight of Japanese aeroplanes was 
eas ene 11. The mill 
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is situated in the International Settlement, far removed from the base | 
of Japanese military forces, and guarded by a detachment of United © 
States marines. Immediately after this occurrence the Japanese 
authorities issued a statement alleging that the bombing was purely | 
“accidental.” It was stated that the Japanese planes were reconnoiter- | 
ing the Markham Road sector following their destructive activities in 
the railway yards on the other side of the creek, and that because of 
mechanical defects two bombs were dropped without the knowledge of 
the fliers. Only after they had counted the number of bombs upon 
their return to the aerodrome did they find two of them missing. 

This explanation, however, is far from adequate. First, the bombs, 
according to subsequent investigation, weighed about 100 pounds each. 
When a plane is relieved at once of a total weight of 200 pounds, its 
occupants would have to be absolutely anaesthetized not to feel the 
difference. 


Secondly, the bombs were of the incendiary type which would not | 
be used for the destruction of railway tracks. The fact that they were 
actually carried on the plane would bear out the premeditated plan to 
destroy the mill. 

Thirdly, the planes reconnoitered twice over the same building and 
dropped one bomb each time. It is evident that if the fliers cherished 
no motive for destroying the mill, they would not have circled around 
it as they did. 

Besides violating the neutrality of the Settlement, the Japanese 
forces also usurped the functions of the Municipal Police in the Hongkew 
district. A protest was lodged on February 7 by the Senior Consul of 
the Consular Body in Shanghai at the request of the Shanghai Municipal 
Council. The usurpation was admitted by the Japanese Consul in his 
reply of the same date, in which it is stated: 

“Tt is none of his (Commander of Japanese navy) intentions to 
interfere with the functions of the Municipal police, but that he is only 
too pleased to cooperate with them and render them assistance in the 
maintenance of peace and order in the International Settlement. It is 
to be regretted that there was no satisfactory liaison between the 
Municipal police and the Japanese naval authorities, but such would 
have been inevitable in time of emergency.” 

It is difficult to understand, however, that since the defence plan 
as claimed by the Japanese had been worked out long before January 
28, there could have been any conflict of authority between the 
Municipal police and the Japanese marines. Subsequent events proved | 
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that the promise of Japanese naval authorities was at no time fulfilled 
and that innocent Chinese were arrested, tried, imprisoned and executed 
without the participation or knowledge of the police. 

A flagrant case was the arrest, on February 27, of General Wang 
Keng in Astor House Hotel, a British firm. Though the police request- 
ed that he be handed over to the proper authorities, the Japanese insisted 
on and succeeded in his detention at the Naval Headquarters. As this 
incident took place toward the end of February, it may help to prove 
‘that the Japanese virtually ousted the Municipal police for almost a 
‘month. 

There are certain phases of Japanese destructive activities in 
‘Chinese territory which are dealt with elsewhere in this symposium. 
Suffice it to mention that on the very eve of the outbreak the Japanese 
deliberately destroyed the Commercial Press and the Oriental Library, 
which represented the cultural center of China and on which tens of 
thousands of schools were dependent for the supply of important books. 
Churches and schools, like the Chi-Nan University, Tze-Chi 
University and Fu-Tan University and other institutions for primary 
and secondary education were also destroyed or seriously damaged. 
Hospitals like the Cantonese Hospital and others were all set on fire at 
a tremendous loss of human life. Industrial plants, especially cotton 
mills, did not escape the wrath of the Japanese. 


The most outrageous and senseless destruction was that perpetrated 
on the flood refugee camps miles away from the center of conflict in 
chapei. These camps were bombed three times during the week ending 
»n February 7, and formed the subject of repeated protests by Sir John 
Hope Simpson, director of the National Flood Relief Commission. 

he Japanese authorities claimed that the camps were sur- 
rounded by barbed wire barricades and the fliers did not 
notice the Red Cross and Blue Cross flags hoisted over them. 
It was, however, illogical to assume that flags, conspicuous over 
2 long distance and flying in the air, could not be discerned while 
barbed wires on the ground were actually seen. The truth is that 
here was no barbed wire; the Japanese merely tried to explain a crime 

which they knew they should not have committed. 

The Japanese forces and “ronins” were so ruthless that the Chinese 
business community was forced, immediately after January 28, to 
suspend all activities partly as a protest and partly as a precaution 
against possible riots which may be precipitated by unruly Japanese. 

On February 9 at the request of foreign firms and to avoid further 
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dislocation of international commerce, the Chinese banks reopened, but 
transactions for a while were restricted. Toward the end of February 
a Bankers’ Bank was organised to stabilize the money market. | 


The example set by the banks, however, was not emulated by the 


Chinese stores. They remained closed until March 1 when the wise 
counsel of the commander of the Chinese defence prevailed. Tens of 


thousands of unemployed once again returned to work, and the general _ 


tension was materially relieved. For one month, no riots occurred despite 
the large number of unemployed, and it must be regarded as a tribute 
to the Chinese spirit of law and order. 

The League of Nations was not behind the Chinese in registering 
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its protest, though veiled, against Japan’s violation of its covenant G 


and other international treaties, and a committee was appointed 


here by cable to investigate and report on the events. Its first 7 


report was dispatchd to Geneva on February 9, the second on February 
14 and the third on February 21. Japan’s open defiance reached such a 
stage that the League was forced on February 16 to forward a strong 
protest in the form of an appeal for moderation and restraint, reminding 
Japan of her obligations under Article X of the League Covenant. 
Considerable resentment was voiced in Japan because a similar appeal 
had not been addressed to China, and Tokyo’ s official spokesman described | 
this procedure as “a grave mistake.” 

In order to bring greater moral pressure upon Japan, Dr. W. Ww. 
Yen applied for a special meeting of the League Assembly. In spite of| 
Japan’s objections a final decision was reached on February 18 for the 


convocation. The assembly met on March 3 and adopted the following 


resolution two days later: 


= = 


“That the Assembly, recalling the Council’s resolution of Februaty| 


28 and other measures which have been contemplated: (1) Invite the 
governments of China and Japan to take immediately the necessary steps 
to assure the effective execution of the orders given by the commanders 
of both forces for the cessation of hostilities; (2) To inform the 
Assembly of the conditions on which the invitation formulated in 
paragraph I has been carried out; (3) Recommend that negotiations 


should be undertaken by the Japanese and Chinese representatives, with 


the assistance of the naval and military authorities of the Powers above- 
mentioned, with a view to making the cessation of hostilities definite 


and to arranging for the withdrawal of the Japanese forces. F 


“The Assembly expresses the wish that the Powers referred to willl 
keep it informed regarding the progress of the negotiations.” 
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Like the League the Western powers also from the outset filed 
individual protests with Japan against the exposure of their nationals to 
the dangers of war and the threat to world peace. The most eloquent 
sut indirect protest was embodied in the letter addressed to Senator 
Borah on February 27 by Colonel Stimson, Secretary of State at 
Washington. It asserts that the armed conflict between China and Japan 
ould have been avoided if the Nine Power treaty and the Kellogg pact 
nad been adhered to. It recounts the loss and perils to which nationals 
»f the other Powers have been subjected. It cites the effort at the 
Washington conference to bring about a mutual guarantee to permit 
Whina to work out her own salvation. It renews the American faith 

n the ability of the Chinese to guide their own destiny. 


IV. 


The extent to which Japanese outrages and vandalism have been 
»erpetrated in violation of these treaties is indeed beyond credence, and 
pne wonders what, after all, may be the justification for Japan’s invasion 
bf Chinese territory and utter disregard of public opinion. 

By the Japanese government and its diplomatic; consular and mili- 
rary officials various explanations have been offered. It would be beyond 
he scope of this thesis to deal with them at length, but a brief discussion 
nay be attempted. 

The first explanation is that the Japanese forces are in China to 
protect Japanese lives and properties, but the protection so far seems 
p have defeated its purpose. 

When the first dispatch of Japanese marines arrived in Shanghai, 
jome 30,000 Japanese nationals were living in this metropolis. At the 
y ime of writing less than 10,000 remained behind while the total strength 
Wf the defence forces approximated 100,000. Apparently it requires 
10 Japanese soldiers or bluejackets to protect one civilian. 

These other 20,000 Japanese who left Shanghai for Japan are not 
Wenefiting by the protection so generously extended them by their 
Bmilitary leaders. Instead, they are today forced to seek employment at 
<ghome when unemployment is mounting or to attempt new channels of 
Pusiness when trade is on the decline. Against the hardships they are 
,. how subjected to, the boycott discrimination would seem to be child’s 
.. splay, and for the kind of protection thus accorded them the price is 
breater than the danger of no protection at all, 

Though the Japanese authorities have always underestimated, for 
Weasons too obvious to require comment, the casualties sustained among 
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their troops, the total number could not be less than 4,000. If the pre- 
sent conflict continues longer as it bids fair to, the final figure may reach 
10,000. If 10,000 innocent Japanese soldiers should be sacrificed to 
protect an equal number of their compatriots, there must be something 
radically wrong with the mentality of the Japanese officials. 

The purpose of protecting Japanese nationals is evidently to enable 
them to conduct trade and business without extraneous interference. 
It is, as the first Japanese ultimatum demands, to put a stop to the boy- 
cott. 

By prosecuting a prolonged war with China, Japan has destroyed 
future prospects of Sino-Japanese trade relations in a manner more 
effective than the boycott. 

The hatred which Japanese atrocities have instilled into the minds 
not only of the rich but also of the poor in China would take a century 
to outlive, and it is the poor on whom the Japanese depend largely for 
trade. 

The economic power of the Chinese now ruthlessly and somewhat 
thoughtlessly wrecked by Japan cannot be restored overnight. The 
longer the conflict lasts, the longer recovery would be postponed. The 
Chinese may be reduced to such a state of destitution that they would 
not be able to buy Japanese goods for years to come even if they should 
overcome inherent prejudices. 

Granting Japan the benefit of the doubt, one still could not under- 
stand how the necessity of protection could warrant the bombardment 
of Chenju 8 kilometers away, Soochow 52 kilometers away, and 
Hangchow 195 kilometers away. Why indeed should thousands of in- 
nocent Chinese be killed and their homes burnt in order to afford pro- 
tection to Japanese nationals? 

The second explanation is that the Chinese purposely insulted the 
Japanese sovereign when press comments were published regretting the 
unsuccessful attempt at his Imperial Japanese Majesty’s person. Such 
views, however, were not shared by the majority of Chinese who, even 
today, entertain no unfriendly feelings toward him. 

Of the Japanese emperor, Joseph H. Longford, a great friend of 
the Japanese, writes that “he promises to be in all his attributes a worthy 
and capable ruler of the Japanese people, who has learned that war can 
be the cause of almost as great misery to the victors as to the vanquished, 
and who will never wantonly provoke its perils and suffering.” 

It may not be too much to assume that the burning of the plant 
of the offending newspaper and the Kuomintang headquarters in Tsing- 
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tao by the Japanese would scarcely meet with the approval of their be- 


loved ruler. Neither would he demand anything more than the apology 
‘by two other journals in Shanghai and Peking and their indefinite 


suspension. 

The incident, furthermore, would seem to belong to the realm of 
diplomatic usages and should have been dealt with through the proper 
channels. To resort to incendiarism is to commit lawlessness, and law- 
lessness cannot vindicate itself. 

The monstrocities which Shanghai has witnessed would also 
constitute a disgrace to a nation which prides itself on honor 
and chivalry. They are bound to reflect upon the benevolent 
reign of the Japanese Emperor and, for this reason, must be condemned 
by those who hold both respect and affection for him. The insult of 
which certain Chinese were guilty would pale into insignificance com- 
pared with what is being committed in the name of this enlightened 


king. 


Like the Japanese, the Chinese are a proud race too. While occa- 
sional indiscretion may have been shown toward Japan, Japanese slurs 


upon the good name of China have become proverbial. A nation with 


a history many times that of Japan and a civilization which forms the 


very foundation of Japanese culture may perhaps have a greater right 


to be sensitive and proud. 
The third explanation advanced by Japan is that her troops are 
acting at the behest of the foreign Powers represented in the Inter- 
ational Settlement. Japan has dubbed herself the defender of Shang- 
ai but, as has already been pointed out, she has become the violator 
»f everything that the Settlement holds sacred. 

How much her defence is appreciated may be judged by excerpts 
1) from the Shanghai Evening Post & Mercury, an American news- 
paper and (2) from the North China Daily News, a British journal. 


(1) “Japanese military forces and gunmen have not only lost their 


usefulness as a part of Shanghai’s defence scheme; they have for- 
feited their right to remain on International Settlement soil. .... .. 
“But to armed Japanese who have used the Settlemnt as a base for 
war and who have grossly abused a trust confided in them, but two 
words can now be said: ‘Get out.’ (February 1). 

“We deny that they (Japanese) are fighting our battle. 

“We deny that the safety of Shanghai requires more Japanese 
troops or ANY Japanese troops. 
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“We deny that our city is menaced by any one or anything except 
the cross-fire of a battle between the Chinese and the Japanese in | 
which the city has no part except that of ‘innocent bystander. 
The battle is being fought on our doorstep only because the Japan- 
ese precipitated it here. 
“We deny that additional Japanese troops are required for any | 
purpose other than to attempt a successful conclusion of a Japanese 
war on China.” (February 25). 
(2) “It is a libel on the foreign community. It means, in effect, that | 
the British and other foreign nations represented in China are so | 
effete that they have to rely on outside championship of their 
rights. It implicitly means that a ‘tolerable position’ is to be created 
for them at Japanese expense in lives and money. It means that, 
in defiance of policies accepted and directed in their name, they 
are prepared to accept benefits accruing from apparent assailment | 
of those policies. The world is sadly sensible of the fact that moral | 
codes, widely esteemed though they may be, are but imperfectly 
followed in international actions. It does not accept the view that 
those codes are wantonly ignored or that the process of ignoring 
them is applauded and turned, cynically, to advantage 
“So, too, will judicial minds note that a feature of the activities of 
the r9th Route Army has been a scrupulous regard for non-Japanese 
interests. This is borne out by the unimpeachable testimony of 
British residents on the outside roads. It cannot be matched by. 
similar testimony from Hongkew in respect of Japanese ‘protec- | 
tion’ in that area.” (March 3). 
Not only Shanghai is not being protected by Japan, but, to quote 
Colonel Stimson, it is also faced with “the peril and losses to which their | 
nationals (foreigners other than Japanese) have been subjected.” 


Japan’s fourth explanation is that China is only a_ geographical 
expression and her government only imaginary, and that she should not 
be given the same treatment as an organised state. 


This attitude is, of course, contrary to the spirit of the Nine Power 
treaty which was designed especially to enable China to evolve a stable: 
government through this period of transition. One Japanese answer 
is that China has had ten years for experimentation since this treaty was. 
signed and has shown no progress. The obvious fallacy is that internal. 
disorganisation of a state does not warrant invasion, and that China 
having institutions built in 4,000 years cannot effect reform overnight. 
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A period of 10 years in the life of China is less than a few hours in the 
life of man. A man would require days to combat a disease contracted 
in a single hour, and so would China need years and years before she 
may complete her process of regeneration. 

Another answer by Japan is that the Nine Power treaty is a dead 
letter because it was forced upon her. A certain Japanese spokesman on 
a visit to Shanghai classified this treaty in the same category as the 
Twenty-one Demands imposed on China. Unwittingly he placed him- 
self on record as setting a precedent which China may well follow for 
the abrogation of all treaties which may have been forced upon her. 

This question, however, was fortunately dealt with in a most satis- 
factory manner by Colonel Stimson in his letter to Senator Borah on 
WFebruary 27, which has already been alluded to. 

If China were really a geographical expression, then to whom is 
Mr. Shigemitsu accredited as the minister to China? 

If the Chinese government were imaginary, why then should 
apan insist upon direct negotiations with Nanking? Why should she 
accuse the government of instigating the anti-Japanese boycott? Why 
should her spokesman regret that the “better disciplined troops” of 
General Chiang Kai-shek were not dispatched to Shanghai to avert an 
pen conflict? Why indeed should Japan repeatedly assure the Powers 
» of her respect for China’s territorial integrity? There can be no such 
f integrity before there is China, real and existent. There can be no 
disciplined troops before there is a government. There can be no 
instigation of boycott unless there is a government. 




































Had the Japanese government been less imaginary and more real, 
the Mukden incident would not have been provoked by the “‘hot-headed 
junior ofhicers.”” Had it been less critical and more responsible, the 
Korean riots would not have taken place and having taken place would 
ot have lasted more than ten days. Had Japan been less lawless and 
more orderly, Premier Hamaguchi, Mr. Inouye and Dr. Takuma Dan 
would not have died of murder and their assassins would not have 
sscaped punishment. 
Japan’s fifth explanation is that her troops are fighting the 19th 
Route Army because it is infested with “communist” elements. 
The most effective answer is the history of the Army itself. For 
many a year it fought the communist horders in Central China, and 
ts record is as stainless as that of any other army in the world. They 
ire no more “communists” than the Chinese soldiers defending Chin- 
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chow were “bandits.” As observed by the North China Daily News on 


February 25: 


“There can be little doubt that a new factor in the estimation of 
Chinese military skill has been introduced. To this is added the in- 
fluence of that rising tide of justifiable pride at the resistance which ha: 


been put up to the forces thrown against them. Whatever may be th: 


opinions held regarding the issues at stake and the political defects which 


have led to this unfortunate crisis, generosity must recognise courage 
when it is displayed. Men who are prepared to fight against odds clearly 


perceived by them and, in so doing, to spare no effort in reducing those 


odds by effective use of the advantages accruing to the defenders, whe- 
ther weak or strong, deserve the salute of friends and foes alike.” 


Assuming that the army were contaminated by communists, could 
it be Japan’s concern to eliminate them for China? There are communis: 
deputies in the French Chamber, but why does not Japan send her police 
to effect their arrest for the benefit of the French people? It seems 


strange that every time Japan sets out to do a good turn she receives no. 


appreciation but protests. Either the world is ungrateful, or Japan is| 


untruthful. 


Finally, Japan explains that the occupation of Chinese territory is| 
a necessity until a safety zone is created around the treaty ports. For 


this purpose she has advanced what is called the demilitarization plan. 


It provides for the elimination of Chinese forces within a radius of 20) 
to 30 miles around each port in order to prevent warlords from preying 


on the innocent Chinese. 


The immediate question is the manner in which the demilitarised 


zones would be protected. If Japan were to be the benevolent protector, 
how could one be sure that she would not violate their neutrality as she’ 
has violated the neutrality of the International Settlement? Or that 
she would not foster intrigue therein as she has done so in the Japanese 
concessions? The more demilitarised zones there are, the more bases 
Japan will have for subversive activities against the Chinese government. 


Let us agree, for the sake of argument, that the neutral character’ 
of the dernilitarised zones may be safeguarded, one would still question 


what benefits would be derived by the Chinese. If no stable government 
were possible under the present system of concessions and settlements. 
from which Chinese troops are kept at a respectable distance, how could 
it be organised by extending them or creating more? If militarism were 
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“the scourge of the people, how could it be eliminated by driving the 
warlords into the interior? A 
Japan has proposed the safety zones in a general way simply to 
conceal her particular desire for a concession in Shanghai. It has been 
evealed in the difference between the text of the ultimatum of February 
8 as released to the press and the one actually delivered to the Chinese 
Vauthorities. The procedure was not unlike what was followed in 1915 in 
“rhe presentation of the Twenty-one Demands. The objectional features 
were then withheld from the public just as the present scheme for a 
Japanese concession has been withheld. 
But the truth is out. The prophecy of the observer who commented 
upon the Chinese plan for developing a civic center in Kiangwan is half 
Wrulfilled. The other half may never come true! 
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lBepaired the path leading to his room. After some time, he went to 
he main household and murdered the grand-father and told his son, 
hat he wanted to claim that north-eastern courtyard as his own. The 
asons advanced by him are the repairs he made and the furniture he 
rought, at the same time adding that his fight in those quarters with 
unruly neighbour and the desire of the five members of the house- 
old form the basis of justification for such action. Japan claims 
anchuria should belong to her because of her investments there, had 
war with Russia, and the 30,000,000 Chinese people are willing to 
stablish an independent state under her protection. If China were 
) object to such an arrangement, then Japan will send naval and military 
peditions to Nanking and all the important ports to throttle their 
ormal activities. 


From an international standpoint, both China and Japan represent 
e product of a distinct eastern civilization. When Commodore Perry 
MEnocked at the door of Japan, the eastern world for the first time 
fealized fully the existence of the western civilization. As the two 
vilizations Came into more intimate contact, Japan was found to be 
1 the prime of feudalism while China was an extensive empire ruled 
the House of Manchus. As Japan woke up during the feudalistic 
age, her fighting spirit was still ascendant, so she took lessons from 
reat Britain in naval questions and from Germany in military affairs. 
hereafter Japan appeared in the family of nations as a knight 
rcountered in modern implements of war. On the other hand, China 
rith its long history and extensive domains moved much more heavily, 
sing hampered with numerous old traditions. Her rich possessions, 
pwever, attracted the attention of all the Powers, so there was the 
rave temptation to apportion it among all the interested parties. Such 
@threat led to the fool-hardy attempt on the part of China to fight 
the whole world during the Boxer Rebellion, and to an inevitable 
evolution. 


The far-sighted statesmen of the world came to the full realiza- 
tion that to dismember such an old and extensive nation like China 
Would inevitably lead to interminable and alarming consequences for 
the nations concerned, and so John Hay enunciated the “Open Door 
licy” of territorial integrity and equal opportunity for China. This 
licy together with the Nine-Power Treaty, the Kellogg Pact and the 
ague Covenant have provided for the slow evolutionary development 
the Chinese state and her people. All these international under- 
Kings Were not necessarily entered into solely for the welfare of China 
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alone, but more as a long- ranged measure to eliminate a futur 
catastrophe of gigantic proportions which might rock the foundation 
of great human institutions. The recent communication of Secretary 
Stimson to Senator Borah has again declared clearly the internation:| 
attitude towards China and her future. 

On the other hand, while Japan has been a party to all such inter- 
national undertakings, she also has an insatiable thirst for more 
territorial aggression, because the acquisition of Formosa and Korea ha 
whetted her appetite for more land. The famous Tanaka Memori: 
to the Emperor of Japan has mapped out the procedure by which Japar 
may absorb Manchuria, China, all Asia and the world. It is the sam: 
dream of World Conquest. This is, however, no false accusation, : 
the following quotations and actions will readily vindicate. Durin; 
the World War when all nations were tied hand and foot, Japan pre 
sented China with the Twenty-One Demands which would have made 
China a vassal state had China accepted them in foto. Upon tha 
occasion, the Japanese patriotic society of Black Dragon to which al@.., 
naval and military men belong, formulated the plan of “a defensivagg, 
alliance” between Japan and China. The Society urged the Govern 
ment as follows:— 

“Now is the most opportune moment for Japan to quickly solve 
the Chinese question. Such an opportunity will not occur for hund Ja; 
reds of years to come. Not only is it Japan’s divine duty to act nowj@e! 
but present conditions in China favour the execution of such a plan 
If our authorities do not avail themselves of this opportunity—Japa: 
will be isolated from the European Powers after the war, and will 
regarded by them with envy and jealousy just as Germany is nov 
regarded.” 

Upon that occasion, President Wilson in a declaration dated Ma 
13th, 1915, said, “The Government of United States cannot recogniz) 
any agreement or undertaking—impairing the treaty rights of th 
United States and its citizens in China, the political or territori: 
integrity of the Republic of China, or the international policy relativ 
to China commonly known as the open-door policy.” If Preside 
Wilson were consistent, he would not now favour the establishment 
an independent state in Manchuria. 

The year 1931 found the world convulsed in economic depressic 
and China extensively flooded, and once more the above quoted war: 
ing of the Japanese society came to the fore which accounts for t!} 
present imbroglio; so like President Wilson Secretary Stimson has ma‘ 
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(4 similar declaration. To support such an indictment, it is deemed 
yest to quote an impartial British owned Hongkong Daily: “It is more 
nan ever necessary to keep the fundamental issues in mind. The basic 
act is Japan (or the military clique) is hoping to subdue China. Japan 
s pursuing it relentlessly. China is more than ever a nuisance. Had 
Bhe not resisted, by arms and by boycott, Japan could have had her 
jway in Manchuria, the League could complacently have accepted the 
. Bruation, and all intrigue could have been concealed.” Another British 
“Waily, generally friendly to Japan in commenting upon the affairs of 
hanghai wrote editorially: “There is little disposition in Shanghai to 
.Wverlook the grave accentuation of political dangers of the first 
) Hhagnitude and in the peril of Japan victimised by overweening militarist 
’ambition.” 

In the self-righteous appeal of S. Takaishi (addressed to Roy 
Howard) he asked for American friendship, avowed the peace-loving 
MBctitude of Japan, bewailed the ignorance of America about the dis- 
\Grganised condition of China, enumerated the cultural and economic 
“Efforts exerted by Japan in Manchuria, innocently solicited for the set- 
Bing up of an independent government that the Chinese may choose for 

hemselves, pleaded tor the acceptance of the theory that Japan was 
y@acting in self-defence in Shanghai, and courageously maintained that 
EMJapan, under the Kellogg Pact, reserved the right to use armed force in 
WM@efence of her national rights. In the light of the historical back- 
higround already given, there is no great necessity to refute the points so 
irboriously advanced. Taking the Manchurian question as a whole, 
apan claims to have devoted both money and energy in cultural and 
wigconomic undertakings, while we are fully aware of the economic in- 
rests, we have yet to stretch our imagination to find universities and 
| Hospitals. In fact, the North-eastern University and Fung-yung Uni- 
| Wersity established by the Chinese were the first institutions to be de- 
royed by the Japanese soldiers. As to the nature of the puppet 
bvernment set up already, we will let the commission of inquiry 
ronounce the verdict; so far as we know, Mr. Henry Pu Yi was 
SMuggled around for a long time to be made either president or emperor 
Jat the new state. 
| Concerning the Kellogg Pact, there is no necessity for Japan to 
f)Biead as the said pact is supposed to outlaw war, and therefore Japan 
)@Gok great care not to declare war, but every form of inhuman and 
@eutal atrocity has been committed upon the civilians of Shanghai to 
§ Make China declare a war with a view to the exaction of a handsome 
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indemnity besides a treaty for the demilitarization of several ports and | 
the cession of Manchuria. Events have however turned against Japan 
for declaring a de facto war. A British paper said: ‘China may have 
been a transgressor, but Japan was the aggressor. Punishment for the 
boycott, for anti-Japanese activities was the object as first announced. 
Now it is claimed, with effrontery rather than logic, that the defence 
of the International Settlement was the recipient of Japanese solicitude.” 

An American owned paper under date of March 1 commented 
editorially as follows:— 

“Make no mistake about it; the constant effort of the Japanese 
military and naval forces has been to displace the military forces of 
other powers at certain strategic points within the defence line, in order 
to further use the Settlement as the base of attack upon the Chinese 
armies defending the Municipality of Greater Shanghai.” 

All Japanese spokesmen have taken great pains in painting a dis- 
organized and uncivilized China as an apologia for her outrageous 
action. She emulates the United States for a Monroe Doctrine of the 
Far East, but we have not seen America absorbing Mexico or any South 
American republic engaged in civil war. At the same time, we must 
compare the cultural and economic undertakings accomplished by 
America in the Philippine Islands with those done by Japan in Formosa 
and Korea. If Manchuria becomes a part of Japan, it will enable her 
to defy the world all the more as she is already doing now, and China 
certainly objects very seriously to enriching and strenathening an. 
ageressive neighbour whose ambition knows no bounds. 

China does not claim to be a wholly unified state since the forma- 
tion of the Nationalist Government in Nanking. There have been civil 
wars indeed, and China herself wishes to terminate the same, but they 
seem to be inevitable aftermaths to a great revolution, as history 
eloquently proves to be the case. China has her militarists also, but so 
far they have proved to be a menace to the Chinese people themselves 
rather than to other nations. We see in the gallant defence and im- 
mense sacrifice of the Chinese Army made in Shanghai, a fiery ordeal 
of purgation which will ennoble their spirit to serve and defend China 
than to be a further menace. Never has the civilian population in 
China so spontaneously and generously supported an army with the 
sinews and comforts of war, because their supreme sacrifice has been 
acknowledged by one and all to be a noble offering for the greater 
future of the Chinese people. On the other hand, we see the con- 
stant menace of Japanese militarism to all neighbouring states in its 
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over-vaulting ambition at territorial aggrandizement and economic 
control of natural resources for the dream of world conquest. An im- 
partial British paper said: “Confronting the intangible, shadowy, 
disorganized Government of China is a Government of Japan, 
completely at the mercy of the very militarism with which China is 
reproached.” History teaches us that an efficient military machine 
domineering over a feudalistic people intoxicated with world ambition 
is a far greater menace to mankind than a disorganized people feeling 
their way in the development of their own destiny. Being convinced 
of her cause to be absolutely right, China has made the firm resolve to 
fight to the bitter end for her own salvation. 























I. LEGAL ASPECTS OF THE SHANGHAI 
CONFLICT 
By Stewart Yu! 

Both from the standpoint of law and from the standpoint of fact, 


Japan will find her premeditated and unprovoked attack of Shanghai 


exceedingly difficult to defend, if defence is at all possible. Many legal 
questions are involved in the present conflict, but we shall attempt to 
dwell on just a few of them:— 


I. Responsibility for starting hostilities. 

An ultimatum contains the final terms, offered by either of the 
parties in a diplomatic negotiation, the rejection of which usually means 
war, and the acceptance of which means peace. On January 20, 1932, 
Mr. K. Murai, the Japanese Consul-General at Shanghai, sent a note 


embodying four demands to Mayor Wu Te-chen of Greater Shanghai. 
On January 27, at 8 p.m., Mr. Murai delivered an ultimatum to Mayor 
Wu demanding a satisfactory answer by 6 p.m. on the following day. 


For the sake of preserving peace and order which was so necessary for 
the general welfare of all foreign as well as Chinese residents throughout 
Shanghai and with a view to a peaceful and amicable settlement of the 


Sino-Japanese question, Mayor Wu, in consultation with the National 
Government, accepted Japan’s demands im fofo at 1:45 p.m. on January 
28. This was ample proof to show that China had no intention of start- 


ing hostilities. The Japanese Consul-General expressed his complete 


satisfaction with the Major’s reply, and at 4 p.m., informed the Consular 


Body to the same effect. 


At 7:30 a.m. on the same day Rear-Admiral Koichi Shiosawa, 
Commander of the Yangtze Naval Squadron, notified the commanding 
officers of the other foreign defence forces in the International Settle- 
ment that he proposed to take action on the following morning 


(January 29), if no satisfactory reply were to come from the Chinese. 


Mayor Wu’s reply reached Mr. Murai at 1:45 on the afternoon of 


January 28. At 11 p.m., more than nine hours after the Mayor’s un- | 
conditional acceptance of Japan’s ultimatum, Shiosawa issued two 


proclamations, one of which demanded that the Chinese authorities 


promptly withdraw the Chinese troops stationed in Chapei (which 
is absolutely under Chinese jurisdiction) to the west of the Shanghai-. 


Woosung Railway and remove all hostile defences in the area, which 


should be surrendered to Japanese occupation and defence. This pro-| 
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lamation reached the Chinese Bureau of Public Safety at 11:25 p.m. 
nd was enclosed in an envelope bearing the title of the Japanese Con- 
ulate-General. Before midnight, the Japanese marines commenced 
heir unprovoked attack on Chapei. Even had the Chinese authorities 
ecided to comply with the admiral’s unreasonable demand it would have 
een impossible, in the short space of some 35 minutes, to arrange for 
he actual withdrawal of the Chinese garrison forces in that area. 


At 9:30 a.m. on January 29, Mr. Shira, the Japanese Vice-Consul, 
rave the following reasons for the Japanese invasion of Chapei: 1. the 
apanese marines were simply carrying out the trust conferred upon 
hem by the Shanghai Defence Committee; 2. the Japanese navy had 
eceived reports that Chinese plainclothes men would start trouble in 
the said area; 3. the Chinese policemen on duty had disappeared; and 4. 
he existence of barbed wires and sandbags in the Chinese area in close 
bropinquity to the Japanese defence sectors gave the impression that 
China treated Japan as an enemy country, and that this provoked 
Japanese action. There could have been no lamer excuses. The area 
issigned by the Shanghai Defence Committee to the Japanese could not 
ave included the area west of the Shanghai-Woosung railway, which 
was under absolute Chinese jurisdiction. The second and third reasons 
vere proved untrue. The barbed wires and sandbags were put up for 
he purpose of combating against lawless elements. Similar precautions 
nave been taken by the Shanghai Municipal Council and by the Japan- 
se themselves on numerous occasions, and have never proved offensive 
ither to the Japanese or to any one else. The Japanese had at the time 
10 warships in port, and a landing party of 1,450 men, and the total 
umber of Japanese warships in the vicinity of Shanghai, including 
cruisers, destroyers, and airplane carriers, was 34. Were not these 
irmaments more provocative than plainclothes Chinese, barbed wires, 
nd sandbags? 

The above facts definitely settle the question of responsibility for 
starting the present Sino-Japanese conflagration in Shanghai. 

II. Encroachment upon China’s Sovereignty. 

As early as January 23, the intelligence office of the Japanese Land- 
ng Force issued an announcement which said in part: “We are 
etermined to have the admiral’s orders obeyed Simultaneously with 
pur marching into Chinese controlled territory, a flash will be sent to 
pasebo, which will send 17 additional ships speeding to Shanghai to join 
he ten that will already have been gathered here in the Whangpoo. 
Other ships will come here as they are needed.” Such was Japan’s pre- 
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arranged plan which categorically prove that the Japanese were fully | 


determined to invade China’s territory and encroach upon China’s 
sovereign rights. So, in spite of China’s unconditional acceptance of 
Japan’s demands im fofo and in spite of the fact that the Japanese 


Consul-General had expressed his complete satisfaction with Mayor 


Wu’s reply, Shiosawa proceeded with his carefully worked out scheme 
of occupying Chapei and Woosung. A few days later, the Japanese 


notified the Shanghai Consular Body that, for the sake of self-defence, 
they found it necessary to bombard and seize the Woosung Forts. On 


February 18, at 9 p.m., they delivered another ultimatum demanding 


that the Chinese should withdraw 20 kilometers further into the in- 
terior. The Japanese troops would send to the evacuated area 


investigators, guarded and protected ‘by the Japanese soldiers. This 
practically meant that China should cede away a very important piece 
of territory of some 300 square miles, which was densely populated. It 
would include the entire area to the west of the Whangpoo River from 


the northwestern corner of the International Settlement to the 


Yangtze River and the area to the east of the Whangpoo River from 
Pootung to the Yellow Sea. All fortifications and military works, in- 
cluding the Woosung and the Szetselin Forts, were to be completely 
removed in the evacuated area and no new ones were to be erected. 
Could there have been a more flagrant violation of China’s territorial 
and administrative sovereignty as that embodied in the Japanese 


ultimatum? What is still worse is the fact that the Japanese have been 


rebuilding and re-fortifying these very Forts which they demanded that 


the Chinese should dismantle, since these fell into their hands early 


in March. 


Ill. Violation of the neutrality of the International Settlement. | 


Right from the start, the Japanese violated the neutrality of the 


International Settlement by making it the base of their military, naval, 


and aerial operations. The Japanese marines started an advance from 
the International Settlement at midnight on January 28 and attacked 
the Chinese troops stationed in the adjacent Chinese territory. Instead 
of preserving peace and order in the Hongkew District they created 
chaos over there and beyond. The Japanese established their headquart- 
ers in the Settlement. Warlike expeditions were fitted out there. 
Japanese marines and soldiers were landed there. “Reservists” (ronins) 
were recruited there. Part of the actual fighting was carried on there. 
It was also within the International Settlement that a Chinese Brigadier- 


General, Wang Keng, was arrested by Japanese marines on February: 
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27, and the Settlement police voluntarily relinquished their jurisdic- 
ional rights by surrendering him to the Japanese naval authorities. 
All these things were done in spite of numerous protests from China 
ind from the different countries represented on the Shanghai Municipal 
Council. 

IV. Merciless slaughter of non-combatants. 
As early as the latter half of the 17th century, the distinction be- 
ween combatants and non-combatants was clearly and definitely 
pmbodied in the laws of war. The non-combatants have been exempted 
from personal injury. During these unfortunate days, however, the 
ewspapers are daily publishing long lists of civilians including women 
znd children who have been found missing. The exact number can- 
,ot yet be known. Some reports claim that thousands of people cannot 
be located in any way. At least hundreds of them have been tortured 
sr annihilated by the Japanese. Tales of woe and atrocities committed 
»y the Japanese are reported everywhere. Chinese who had refused to 
setray their country, to burn the houses of their compatriots, to act as 
ipies for the Japanese, or to do anything that would hurt their 
onscience were either imprisoned, tormented, or inhumanely treated 
vithout trial. Nor was such treatment confined to the Chinese. A 
number of foreigners were given some experiences, though of a much 
ilder nature. A police van and several Britishers were fired on by 
Japanese marines on February 1. Mrs. Ramsland, also a British subject, 
was prevented from leaving her house when hostilities commenced, and 
was later placed under arrest as a Chinese spy and detained for “five 
terrible days.” On February 12, Sergeant G. W. Robinson of Harbin 
Road Police Station was assaulted by Japanese reservists. On February 
o, Arthur R. Ringwale, American Vice-Consul and Mrs. L. Young, 
nn American citizen, were searched by Japanese naval guards in a 
nanner far from being polite and were manhandled. During the two 
lays when the Chinese soldiers were being evacuated, the Japanese 
coldiers followed up and shot the innocent people, especially the helpless 
vomen and children, whom they came across on the way. Many like 
nstances could be enumerated, but their shocking character forbids. 
Such brutal action on the part of the Japanese soldiers and ronins is 
lecidedly contrary to international law and morality. Could the 
Japanese be forgiven for that? 

V. Ruthless destruction of cultural institutions. 

Article 25 of the Hague Regulations respecting the Law and 

-ustoms of War on Land runs as follows: “The attack or bombard- 
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ment, by any means whatever, of towns, villages, dwellings, or build- 
ings which are undefended, is prohibited.” Yet on January 
29, at 9 a.m., only nine hours after the Japanese had commenced 
their invasion of Chapei, the first Japanese bomb from a Japanese 
aircraft struck the Commercial Press, the nerve center of China’s 
intellectual life, which was established in 1896, and for the last 36 years 
had supplied 75 per cent of China’s school books. Its total assets 
amounted to $25,000,000, of which over $16,000,000 were material 
property. It had a library—the Oriental Library—which contained 
some 600,000 volumes, including many invaluable Sung editions and. 
was said to have the largest number of books in China. The world has 
lost these books forever, as many of them can never be replaced. 
Then, practically all institutions of collegiate standing in and around 
Shanghai have suffered, though in various degrees, from Japanese bomb: 
and shells. In Woosung alone, seven standard colleges were destroyed 
by Japanese bombardment, and the total loss is placed somewhere around 
$12,000,000. Chih-Tze University in Kiangwan, Chi-Nan University 
in Chenju, Great China University in Tsaochiatu, the University of 





occasional Japanese bombs and machine gun projectiles. 
VI. Ruthless destruction of philanthropic institutions. 

Article 27 of the Hague Regulations respecting the Law and 
Customs of War on Land says in part: “In sieges and bombardments 
all necessary steps should be taken to spare, as far as possible, buildings 
devoted to religion, art, science, and charity, historical monuments, 
hospitals, and places where the sick and wounded are collected, provided 
they are not used at the same time for military purposes.’ 

But owing to Japanese bombardment, the National Quarantine Ser. 
vice Clinic and offices at Woosung village, together with their contents, 
were destroyed. The Central Hygienic Laboratory on Jukong Road, 
which had been manufacturing anti-cholera, smallpox, and other 
vaccines for general use throughout the country and the South Seas, and 
its valuable equipment were totally destroyed. The mobile laboratory 
brought by the Egyptian Medical Mission under Dr. Mussein Ibrahim 
and temporarily housed in the above laboratory, was entirely demolish- 
ed. One Red Cross doctor and several nurses were shot under the very 
cover of the Red Cross Flag. On February 2, a Japanese aviator flew 
close over the Flood Refugee Camp on Liu Ying Road, two miles north- 
west of the North Railway Station and one mile from the nearest point 
on the Shanghai-Nanking Railway, and waved his hands to the 
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/ occupants, among whom were 3,000 children and over 5,000 men and 
women. No one could have mistaken it for a military encampment. 

Three days later (February 5), the camp was bombed by Japanese at 
/ noon. A woman and a boy were killed on the spot, four persons were 
wounded, and some of the patients in the hospital died of fright. The 
- camp was again bombed on February 6, and 48 persons, most of whom 
were patients in the hospital, were found dead. It was bombed for the 
third time on February 7. As the camp was being evacuated and as the 
relief party was about to leave, the planes returned and dropped a bomb 
which damaged a house beside the camp. Sir John Hope Simpson, 
Director General of the National Flood Relief Commission, sent in a 
protest (which is reproduced in another section of this book) to Mr. 
Murai, the Japanese Consul-General, on February 10. On February 
(1, at 1 p.m., there was an aerial machine-gun attack which killed and 
wounded a considerable number of refugees who had returned to the 
camp. All these atrocities appeared to have been unnecessary and 
were certainly inhuman, and were not expected from a people who 
claim to be civilized. 

VII. Ruthless destruction of Chinese property. 

Article 23 of the Hague Regulations respecting the Law and 
Customs of War on Land prohibits as applicable to all warfare on land 
the destruction or seizure of the enemy’s property unless it be impera- 
tively demanded by the necessities of war. It is not yet two months 
since the Japanese launched their first unprovoked attack on Chinese 
territory, but there has been malicious burning of property almost 
every day and every night. The number of homeless people 
‘increases by leaps and bounds. Some 18 organizations are now 
| operating over so0 camps for war refugees. The huge North 
Railway Station, the Commercial Press, the Wing On Cotton Mill, 
the San Yue Weaving Factory, and tens of thousands of small shops and 
private residences have been ruthlessly and unnecessarily reduced to 
ashes. Could all these operations be explained by reasons of strategic 
or military necessity? Even Tsuneo Matsudaira, Japan’s chief 
delegate to the League, expressed regret that, owing to mistakes in 
recognizing the objects of attack, there had been an unnecessary loss 
of lives and property! 

VIII. The use of dum-dum bullets. 

The Hague Declaration on Expanding Bullets says:—‘The Con- 
tracting Parties agree to abstain from the use of. bullets which expand 
or flatten easily in the human body, such as bullets with a hard envelope 
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which does not entirely cover the core, or is pierced with incisions.” 
The famous dum-dum bullet was really aimed at in this Declaration. — 

In spite of the emphatic denial made by Admiral Shimada that 
Japanese forces were using dum-dum bullets in their campaign against 
the Chinese Army, there was ample proof to show that the Japanese 
were unmistakably guilty of using them. Dr. G. P. Bume of the 
Chinese Red Cross Hospital sent a letter to Dr. F. C. Yen, 
Superintendent of the Hospital, on February 16, and said in part: 
“Having gained experience in minor war surgery during the European 
War, I wish to put before you two particular cases of rifle shot 
wounds, one in a Chinese soldier, the other in a Chinese civilian, 
a woman. (Here the two cases were described in detail.) Apart from 
the possibility that dum-dum action is also found in bullets deflected 
from their course by first hitting a stone, I herewith definitely state 
that the two above-mentioned instances are cases of dum-dum bullet 
shots.” It is indeed a surprising thing to learn that the Japanese, who 
had condemned the Russians for the use of dum-dum bullets in the 
Russo-Japanese War in 1904-5, are using the same fatal bullets against 
the Chinese in 1932! 

IX. Breach of treaty. 

Besides entirely ignoring some of the most important provisions 
in the Hague Regulations mentioned above, Japan has also, in the 
present case, violated important international treaty engagements. 
although we are not sure whether Japan intends to regard treaties as 
“scraps of paper.” In the first place, Japan, by occupying Manchuria 
and invading Shanghai, has violated Article X of the League of Nations 
Covenant which says: 

“The members of the League undertake to respect and preserve as agains‘ 
external aggression the territorial integrity and existing political independence o! | 
all members of the League. In case of any such aggression or in case of any threa: 
or danger of such aggression, the Council shall advise upon the means by which 
this obligation shall be fulfilled.” 

Similarly, Japan has also violated Article 1 of the Nine-Powe: 
Treaty which says: “The Contracting Powers, other than China, 
agree: 

(1) To respect the sovereignty, the independence, and the territorial and 

administrative integrity of China; 

(2) To provide the fullest and most unembarrassed opportunity to China to 

develop and maintain for herself an effective and stable government; 

(3) To use their influence for the purpose of effectually establishing and) 

maintaining the principle of equal opportunity for the commerce and 

industry of all nations throughout the territory of China; 
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(4) To refrain from taking advantage of conditions in China in order to 
seek special rights or privileges which would abridge the rights of subjects 
or citizens of friendly States, and from countenancing action inimical to 
the security of such States. 

And, in the third place, Japan has, by the same acts, violated the 
Kellogg- Briand Anti-War Pact. Japan may say that she has not 
declared war against China. But it is at least an undeclared war, a 
war de facto. Japan’s action is decidedly against both the letter and 
the spirit of the Pact, no matter what excuses she may bring forth. 
If the unprovoked invasion and occupation of many important Cities 
and several provinces of the Republic of China, if the invasion and 
| occupation have been brought about by Japanese military, naval, and 
air forces, if thousands of Chinese soldiers have been wounded or killed, 
if even a larger number of helpless Chinese civilians (men, women, 
and children flood refugees and patients in hospitals ) have been ruthless- 
ly and mercilessly slaughtered, if thousands of innocent Chinese have 
been rendered homeless, if Chinese cultural, religious, and philanthropic 
institutions have been reduced to ashes, if all these combined do not 
constitute war, then it must be something many times worse than war. 

In conclusion, it may be said that what Japan has been doing 
in China today is far from being wise or civilized. She has launched 
- unprovoked attacks on China and encroached upon China’s sovereign 
rights. She has at the same time violated her sacred pledges and treaty 
engagements. She has thus forced an undeclared war not only on 
China, but also on all the signatories to the Hague Conventions, to the 
League of Nations Covenant, to the Nine-Power Treaty signed at the 
Washington Conference, and to the Kellogg-Briand Anti-War Pact. 
China has the right to take all measures for self-defence. She is sure 
that it is impossible for Japan to conquer China by force of arms, and 
that it is equally impossible to make the Chinese buy Japanese goods 
by killing them, burning their houses, and destroying their factories. 
All the civilized Powers have obligations to interfere with the 
barbaric and inhumane actions of the Japanese military. It is now 
high time for them to join hands with China to suppress Japanese 
armed aggression, and urge every peace-loving nation, including the 
friendly Japanese people, to insist that their government dissociate 
themselves from the action of the Japanese armed forces, take every 
possible measure calculated to end fighting once for all, make use of all 
available instruments for a lasting and peaceful settlement of all con- 
troversial questions, and let international justice and goodwill reign 
throughout the world. 








IV. CHINA’S BOYCOTT AGAINST JAPAN 


By Lowe CHvuan-Hvua 


“No government can compel its people to buy what they do not 
want,” declared Dr. Alfred S. K. Sze, formerly head of the Chinese 
delegation to the League of Nations Assembly at Geneva. In their long 
struggle for political independence and territorial integrity, the Chinese 
people have frequently resorted to the economic boycott, and in 
these attempts, they have found their boycott against 
Japan particularly fruitful. They applied it in opposition to the in- 
famous Twenty-one Demands of 1915; they used it in forcing the 
Japanese militarists to give up Shantung in 1921. They will once | 
again wield this invisible weapon to resist the present Japanese invasion 
of Shanghai. Armed with experience and conscious of their power of | 
pacific resistance, the Chinese have every reason to believe that 
eventually, the Japanese will realise the folly of “conquering China” or 
of suppressing the Chinese boycott at the point of the bayonet. 

True, the National Government of China may, at times, feel con- 
strained to withdraw protection from anti-Japanese organizations of 
an unlawful character and even to prohibit those anti- Japanese activities 
which are detrimental to public peace and order."’’? But the Govern- 
ment will not and cannot tell its people what they must buy and what 
they must not. Contrary to the Japanese allegations, the Chinese boycott 
is not a movement that can be easily engineered by any government or 
political party; it is but a spontaneous expression of patriotism and 
protest against Japan’s unwarranted seizure of the Three Eastern 
Provinces. The ability to stop the Chinese boycott, therefore, does not | 
lie in Nanking; it rests in the hands of the Japanese Government. The | 
longer the armed forces of Mikado remain on Chinese soil, the more 
difficult it becomes to terminate the boycott movement. 

Prior to the Wanpaoshan incident and the massacre of innocent 
Chinese residents in Korea last summer, Sino-Japanese relationships were, 
at least, proceeding on a cordial basis, and Chinese orders for Japanese 
goods poured out as usual in spite of the disastrous flood in the Yangtsze 
valley and the trade depression in general. But repeated attempts at 
an amicable settlement of these pending issues received only a deaf ear 
from Tokyo’s military clique. Still adhering to their policy of peace 
and d unwilling to drag their Government into the ahyee.0 of international 





(1) The legal aspects of the boycott is dealt with in the following actin. 
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conflict, the Chinese people voluntarily initiated the economic boycott 
with a view to bring the Japanese ruling class to their senses. Un- 


fortunately, instead of adopting a compromising attitude in their deal- 
ings with the Chinese Government, the Japanese added fuel to the flame 
by their forcible occupation of Mukden on September 18 last. Since 
then, Sino-Japanese incidents have multiplied in Tientsin, Tsingtao, 
‘Nanking, and other cities in China Proper, not to mention the 363,000 
square miles of Chinese territory which the Japanese militarists have 
systematically grabbed away during the last six months. Under these 
circumstances, is it any wonder that the Chinese boycott has rapidly 
Jeveloped from a small nucleus into a nation-wide and well-coordinated 
movement? 

The boycott, of course, has been most intensive and best organized 
in the city of Shanghai, and it has, therefore, aroused no little irritation 
and antagonism amongst the Japanese officials and civilians in this section 
of the country. By the latter half of January, the Japanese Consul- 
General in Shanghai, acting in conformity with his Government’s 
instructions, began to exert strong pressure upon the Mayor of Greater 
Shanghai with a view to mitigate the influence of the anti-Japanese 
boycott organizations. In fact, on January 20 the Japanese Consul- 
General of Shanghai presented a note to Mayor Wu Te-chen, demanding 
among other things “the immediate dissolution of all anti-Japanese 
organizations engaged in fostering hostile feelings against the Japanese.” 
The demand was, to say the least, an extraordinary one, and as it prob- 
ably involved the questions of freedom of the press, freedom of speech 
and other constitutional rights of the Chinese citizens, the Mayor felt 
impelled to consult with his superiors and for this purpose, he made one 
or two special trips to Nanking. After careful consideration and 
apparently with the approval of the National Government, he accepted 
the Japanese Consul-General’s demands in toto early in the afternoon 
‘t January 28, and simultaneously ordered the dissolution of the Shang- 
hai Anti-Japanese Boycott Association. And this in spite of the nation- 

‘ide agitation for a firmer stand against Japan, and possible danger 
to the Mayor’s personal safety. When asked why he had decided to 
comply with the Japanese ultimatum, Mayor Wu replied: “Because 
!am a servant of Greater Shanghai, it is my duty to save Shanghai. In 
der to save Shanghai I have to sacrifice personal feelings and disregard 
personal honor or dishonor, praise, or blame.” What more glaring 
‘vidence is required to show that while the Chinese authorities have 
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always been eager to maintain peace, the Japanese militarists have con- 


sistently worked for a state of chaos in China? 


Events since the tragic night of January 28 prove beyond the 
shadow of a doubt that Mayor Wu planted his moral courage on barren 
soil. Shanghai was not saved. On the contrary, it was wantonly de- 
vastated by Japanese bombardment and made a base of Japanese military 


operations. Japan has at last discarded her mask, and now the Chinese 
reprisal cannot but go on. 


Thanks to Japanese aggression, no less than eight Chinese boycotts 
have been staged against Japan during the last twenty-five years. The 
following list gives the years the different boycotts started, their causes 


and duration, and the approximate losses to Japan:— 
List of Boycotts Conducted by China Against Japan(2) 


Number Yr. Started Cause Duration Approximate 
Loss to Japan 

First Boycott 1908 ‘Tatsu Maru 9 months G.$13,300,000 
dispute 

Second _,, 190, Railway dis- Not serious 
pute in Man- 
churia 

Third . 1915 Twenty-one 6 months G.$17,900,000 
Demands 

Fourth _ ,, 1919 Shantung Through- G.$29,15 5,000 
Issue out to 

1920-21 

Fifth a 1921 Reopening of Through- G.$86,961,000 
Shantung out 1921- 
controversy 22 

Sixth s 1923 Lease of 8 months G.$34.498,500 
Kwangtung 

Seventh ,, 1925 May joth Very brief Unknown 
Incident 

Eighth ,, 1927 Landing of Till 1929 G.$39,325,000 


troops at 
T sin g tao 
and = Tsinan 


Ninth __,, 1931 Seizure of 
Mukden on 


ae 18 





(2) This table is prepared on the basis of Dorothy J. Orchard’s article on China's = of the 
Boycott as a Political Weapon published in the Annals of the American Academy of Politica! 
and Social Science, November, 1930. 
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Another source of information testifying the effects of China's 
boycotts against Japan may be found in the data collected by the 
Japanese Ministry of Finance. The decline of Japan’s export trade | 
with China as a result of the various boycotts, according to the said : 
Ministry, is as follows:— 





Year No.of Boycott Total Value of | Amount of Decline 
Exports 
1907. + First Boycott 130,000,000 Yen | 
1908 Second _,, [00,000,000 30,000,000 Yen 
1909 1 10,000,000 , 
1910 I 30,000,000 | 
1911 [ 30,000,000 ; 
1912 170,000,000 | 
1913 220,000,000 
1914 210,000,000 
i915 Third .. 190,000,000 20,000,000 
1916 160,000,000 30,000,000 
1917 440,000,000 
1918 § 50,000,000 
1919 Fourth _,, 660,000,000 
1920 600,000,000 
(921 430,000,000 

1922 470,000,000 

| 1923 Fifth z 400,000,000 70,000,000 

1924 500,000,000 
1925 Sixth ¥9 640,000,000 
1926 § 30,000,000 
1927 Seventh _,, 490,000,000 40,000,000 

1928 Eighth a § 40,000,000 
iy 1929 410,000,000 


1931 Ninth - 


It should be explained that as a result of the first boycott, the 
value of Japan’s exports to China showed a drop of 30,000,000 yen; but 
ithe decline caused by the second boycott was not very noticeable. Com- 
pared with the 1907 figure, the decrease in exports to China in 1909 
was 20,000,000 yen. In both 1910 and 1911 Japan’s export trade with 
China returned to normalcy. The drop in the third boycott, provoked 
by the notorious Twenty-one Demands, was comparatively serious. In 
(919 Japan’s exports to China showed a~ phenomenal increase, which 
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was due to the rise in prices rather than to any substantial growth in 

trade. The damage done by the fifth boycott was quite enormous, | 

while the decline in trade from 1925-27 should be attributed to the | 

unsettled condition all over China brought about by the Nationalisi 
Revolution. 

[t is a well-known fact that Japan’s chief economic interests in 

China, excluding Government loans and investments in Manchuria, are 

shipping, the textile industry and the export trade. All of these item: 

have experienced heavy losses since the Mukden outrage of September 

18, and have been completely suspended since the Japanese attack on 

Chapei on January 28. According to press reports, the two shipping 

concerns that are hardest hit are the Nishin Kisen Kaisha and the 

Nippon Yusen Kaisha. In the January roth issue of the China Press, 

: we learn that the N. Y. K. had its worst year in 1931 for the last five- 

year-period so far as freight transportation between China and Japan 

was concerned. During 1931 the N. Y. K. vessels carried only 348,14) 

tons of goods from Japan to China, which was 107,100 tons less than | 

the total for 1929. Figures for the last six years stand as follows:— 


1926 469,317 tons 
1927 414,790 
1928 491,961 
[929 SIt,395§ 
[950 455,954 
1931 348,141 


While Japanese shipping has been disrupted by the Chinese boycott, 
British, American, Norwegian and other foreign shipping concerns have 
steadily increased their business and have been more firmly entrenched 
to meet Japanese competition in the event the Chinese boycott disappears. 

The next important Japanese investment in China Proper lies in 
the textile industry. According to the list of cotton mills in China 
prepared by the Chinese Cotton Mill-owners’ Association in 1931, 
Japanese influence in this field has been greatly increased during the 
last five years:— 





Year No. of Spindles in Japanese British Total No. of 
Chinese Mills Mills Mills Spindles 
1927 2,032,588 1,302,676 205,320 35§40,584 
1928 2,113,528 1,397,272 1§ 3,320 3,664,120 
1929 ——— —_——_——_- —_—_—— 
1930 2,326,872 1,489,360 $3,320 3,969,552 
193! 2,402,674 1,630,436 177,228 4,210,338 
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There are altogether 49 Japanese-owned cotton mills in China, 
ncluding 4 in Manchuria. The total amount of Japanese investment 
n this industry is estimated at G.$37,500,000. In Shanghai alone there 


re 34 Japanese mills, which are normally responsible for about 40° 
f the cotton yarn and cotton piece goods produced in China, but have 
now closed their doors. 


The damage done upon other Japanese enterprises in China, and 


varticularly in Shanghai, is equally significant. The Japanese have in- 


‘ested considerable sums of money in such businesses as tobacco factories, 


themical works, egg-drying, oil-refining, rice-cleaning, match-manu- 


acturing and printing establishments. Because of the boycott, prac- 
ically all of these plants have suspended operation, and thousands of 
apanese in China have been thrown out of work. Since the opening 
f the Shanghai war, more than 50% of the Japanese residents in and 
round Shanghai have left to seek employment in the island empire. 


The third important loss caused by the boycott may be found in 
apan’s export trade with China. According to the United Press 
espatch from Tokyo on January 15, a total trade loss of 97,534,000 
en Was sustained by Japan in 1931 asa result of the vigorous boycott 
gainst Japanese goods in China. According to figures released by the 
apanese Ministry of Finance, during 1931 Japan exported to China, 
cluding the Liaotung peninsula and Hongkong, goods valued at 


85,046,000 yen as against goods valued at 403,287,000 yen during the 
yrevious year. The decrease in Japanese exports to China during 1931 


mounted to 36%. In 1931 Japan imported from China goods valued 


1 ¢ 236,201,000 yen as against goods valued at 283,850,000 yen in 1930. 


he Japanese imports from China in 1931 declined in the amount of 
7%. In 1931 Japan had a favorable balance of trade with China of 


11,843,000 yen as against 119,377,000 yen in 1930. Thus, Japan’s 


avorable balance of trade with China decreased in the amount of 82. 


Again, writing at the close of 1931 Mr. Yonesato, chairman of 


L Bhe Japanese Chamber of Commerce in Shanghai, estimated that the 


apanese losses up to that date through the boycott amounted to 


85,000,000 taels. According to the same authority, “there are 7,415,- 


oo taels’ worth of imported Japanese cotton yarns and cotton piece 
oods stored in Shanghai awaiting delivery, while another 33,423,000 
2els’ worth of similar materials are on order in Japan but have not been 
upped, Japanese mills have on hand 11,347,000 taels’ worth of finer 
rinted goods which had been ordered by Chinese firms, but remain in 


| #panese godowns owing to the boyeers. Other Japanese-owned 
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manufacturing enterprises in Shanghai are said to have turned out 
merchandise valued at 500,000,000 taels, for which they now have no 
market.””** 


Considering the fact that Japan’s total foreign trade has shown 
an adverse balance every year during the last ten years, varying from 
160 to 725 million yen (according to the Japanese Ministry of Finance) , 
it is no exaggeration to assert that the Chinese boycott, despite serious 
obstacles, has worked great havoc on Japan’s economic life in the last 
few months. 

It is scarcely necessary to point out that in fighting against the 
Japanese invasion, the Chinese feel they are defending not only their 
own national existence but also the sanctity of international peace 
covenants. In a statement to the press on February 16, General Chiang 
Kwang-nai, commander-in-chief of the Nineteenth Route Army, 
declared inter alia: “At the conclusion of the European War, all the 
countries of the world hoped that mankind would at last awake to the 
insanity of mutually destructive warfare, and formed the 
League of Nations as a solid foundation for world peace. When 
the Nine Power Treaty was signed at Washington, they 
believed that the sovereignty of China was once more guaran- 
teed, and that the scramble for spheres of influence would then cease. 
With the conclusion of the Kellogg-Briand Pact, they thought that 
world peace was definitely assured. As China has always favored peace, 
she naturally became a signatory to these international engagements. 
Unfortunately her pacific intentions have often been misunderstood 
and frowned upon by her neighbor. Time and again, Japan has en- 
croached upon our sovereign rights and violated international peace 
agreements. As we are under an obligation to preserve the sanctity of 
these covenants, we can never tolerate any act on the part of Japan 
that is calculated to disrupt the established order of international re- 
lations. We are determined to fulfill the sacred duty imposed on us by 
these solemn peace documents and to oppose Japanese aggression to the 
end, regardless of the consequences.” 

While the Chinese people feel frankly disappointed at the lack of 
positive action on the part of the League of Nations and other signa- 
tories to the international peace engagements, they are gratified to learn 
that far-sighted leaders in America and a few other countries have 
begun to show impatience and have commenced to boycott Japanese 





(3) From the Japan Chronicle, February 16, 1952. 
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goods as a measure of upholding justice and fair-play.“*) The boycott 
movement has evidently gained the support of other peace-loving 
peoples of the world, and has, therefore, acquired a new and greater 
significance. America is a far more important customer to Japan than 
China is. If the American public accepts Japan’s challenge and con- 
scientiously carry out their program of economic retaliation, the time 
will soon come when the Japanese militarists will find it too expensive 
ind too painful to flout world opinion, and will be compelled to obey 
the dictates of justice and world peace. For of Japan’s total foreign 
trade, 36% is with the United States. About 97% of Japan’s principal 
export, raw silk, goes to the United States. Over 40% of the raw cotton 
that is consumed by the textile industry in Japan is obtained from the 
United States. Take away these valuable trade relations, and you 
have a bankrupt Japan. That Japan can hardly stand economic pres- 
ure from the United States is amply testified by Mr. Ikeda, a prominent 
lapanese banker. In a recent meeting with his colleagues on the 
criousness of the American boycott, he admitted that Japan faced a 
situation far more important than that during the Sino-Japanese war 
nd the Russo-Japanese war. 
[t may be questioned that if once the United States or any other 
ountry invokes the economic boycott, she cannot avoid actual warfare 
vith Japan. The answer is that if the United States does not swiftly 
idopt effective measures (though they may not necessarily be official) 
to check Japanese aggression in the Far East, she will very soon find 
var imposed on her. By permitting Japan to turn solemn international 
compacts into scraps of paper, we do not get rid of war but merely 
tow seeds of discontent and international rivalry. Peace at half- 
neasure or peace built upon shaky foundations is no peace at all; it 
vill only bring about a new and far greater catastrophe. Not only are 
he American people, as authors of the Nine-Power Treaty and the 
act of Paris, called upon to share with China the stupendous task of 
ipholding the sanctity of these solemn engagements, but also they 
hould seize the earliest opportunity to nip the trouble in the bud and 
‘revent the development of another world conflagration, which she 
nay eventually find cons baa to avert. 


. } 


Circulars In the United States urge the Americans to observe the following conditions: 1. 
rchase rothing of Japanese origin: 2. Patronize no Japanese organization: %. Employ 
) Japaneie labor; 4. Patronize no individual or firm who is known to be dealing with Japanese, or 


pemodities destined for Japan; 5. Make known the reason of this discrimination: and 6. Ask you- 
rends to do Iikewlse 














Vv. BOYCOTT FROM STANDPOINT OF 
INTERNATIONAL LAW 


By JoHn C. H. Wu 

The episode created by Japanese military occupation of the principal 
and strategic cities in China’s North-eastern provinces with resultant 
loss of Chinese lives and property has filled the entire Chinese nation 
with consternation and resentment, and has brought them face to face 
with the stupendous task of national preservation.’ The Chinese 
Government being keenly alive to the danger that the situation would 
bring to international peace has exemplified a great spirit of forbearance 
in following the line of non-resistance, and is content to have recourse 
to pacific means to obtain redress by appealing to the League of Nations 
through the Chinese delegation at Geneva for an equitable and a just 
settlement. The Chinese people, on the other hand, are devoting their 
entire attention to the severance of economic relations with Japan with 
due regard, however, for the safety of life and property of Japanese 
nationals resident in China, and cherish the hope that by bringing 
economic pressure to bear upon Japan they will ultimately make the 
Japanese conscious of the blunder they have committed in pursuing a 
policy of aggression. This attitude of the Chinese authorities and people 
is absolutely compatible with the obligations imposed by international 
law upon one state in her relation with another and affords a striking 
contrast with the Japanese atrocities committed in defiance of the well 
established principles of international law, the Covenant of the League 
of Nations, the Kellogg-Briand Anti-War Pact and the Nine-Power 
Treaty contracted at Washington in 1921. It therefore sounds strange 
that the Japanese delegate at the Council meeting in Geneva branded 
the Chinese boycott as an act of violation of China’s treaty obligations 
and demanded the Chinese Government to put a stop to the movement. 
We have realised the futility of, and will refrain from, arguing with 
the Japanese who have pursued a course of vandalism in complete dis- 
regard of justice and humanity in their international dealings, but we 
are concerned in finding out whether the Chinese boycott provoked by 
Japanese aggression is an act which comes within the bounds of inter- 
national law or has exceeded the sanction of that law and constitutes a 


violation of China’s treaty obligations toward other states. In the fol- 


lowing I will submit our findings to the world. 


*This article originally appeared in Chinese i» “The China Times” /( ab a @) Nov. 2. 
The English version is done by Ke-Yuan Tsen ( PRM > 3 
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International rights and obligations may be roughly divided into 
-wo classes, namely inherent and general, and enumerated and specific. 
The former are based upon well accepted principles of international law 
ind do not require treaty protection. Some of the principal ones in 
this category are: inviolability of the political independence and 
‘erritorial integrity of a state following her acquisition of international 
personality, and equality of all states in the eye of international law. 
These are general and reciprocal rights and obligations attached to all 
members of the family of nations the existence of which does not require 
explicit treaty stipulations. The latter group, however, derive their 
existence from treaties, and as the treaties between nations are different 
‘one with the other, so the rights and obligations are different and change 
whenever treaties change. 


Should any one contend that the Chinese boycott is a violation of 
‘China’s treaty obligations toward Japan, the major premises of the 
contention must be that in the existing treaties between China and Japan 
there is the explicit provision that the Chinese are under obligation to 
buy Japanese goods however much they dislike them. If this be true, 
itis only too natural that the contracting party in living up to her treaty 


»bligation must shape her course of action in accordance with what is 
written in black and white, and the boycott will certainly constitute 
an evasion of treaty responsibility. But a study of the Sino-Japanese 


treaties has failed to disclose any such stipulations, and according to the 
~ommercial treaties between the two countries the Japanese nationals 
merely enjoy the right of carrying on their mercantile pursuits in Chinese 
ports and of transporting Japanese merchandise to China for sale in 
Chinese cities and towns all over the country after payment of customs 
luties and other legitimate exactions. It remains, however, the liberty 
{ the Chinese people whether they are willing to purchase Japanese 
oods after they are imported. No one will challenge the right of the 
Japanese people under treaty stipulations to import goods to China, but 
t certainly is within the discretion of the Chinese to make their own 
purchases of commodities which they want or do not want. The treaties 
lo not stipulate compulsory consumption by one state of the goods of 
he other and will never have such silly stipulation. And as the Chinese 
overnment is not in a position to use its authority to force its people 
o buy things imported from any foreign country, it naturally cannot 
ssume responsibility for the boycott movement voluntarily initiated. 
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The right of free trade is not only a recognised principle governing 
commercial relations between nations, but is a cardinal civil right which 
cannot be curtailed by municipal law. One state cannot force the 
other to enter into trade relations with her and in the same way the state 
herself cannot use her authority to compel her people to buy goods from 
any particular country. The boycott is to all intents and purposes a 
voluntary act of the Chinese people in their private capacity. The 
Chinese people, being indignant at the repeated infringements by Japan 
of China’s sovereign rights and deeply aroused by the Japanese outrage 
of September 18 which is unparalleled in the history of international 
relations, have come to contract with one another to refrain from pur- 
chase of Japanese goods as an economic reprisal against Japan. Although 
official intercourse still continues between the two governments, the 
Chinese people, however, have in their individual capacity come to 
recognise Japan as their bitterest enemy with whom they swear they will 
not seek shelter under a common sky. They will treat Japan in the same 
way that they treat their enemy, and unless the Japanese people are 
conscious of the blunder they have committed and ready to modify their 
attitude towards China, they will continue with increasing 
vigor the boycott of Japanese goods to the extent of completely severing 
the financial and trade relations between the two countries. In the 
meantime, however, the Chinese Government has not and does not place 
any restriction upon the importation of Japanese goods to China beyond 
the payment of necessary duties, nor upon the free mercantile activities 
of Japanese nationals in the Chinese territory. On the contrary, the 
Chinese Government has so observed her treaty obligations as to take 
every possible means after the event of September 18 to extend protec- 
tion to Japanese life and property and their free and legal movement in 
China. As regards acts of private individuals, they cannot be curtailed 
by state authority, and as such, the Chinese Government is free from 
responsibility for the boycott instituted at the people’s own will. 

I hope the above will suffice to elucidate the position of the Chinese 
Government in relation to the present boycott movement with respect 
| to her treaty obligations towards Japan. The demand presented by the 
Japanese delegate at the meeting of the League Council that the Chinese 
Government should put a stop to the movement has, therefore, not only 
exceeded the existing treaty provisions but asked the Chinese Govern- 
ment to do what is not within its authority. Although the Japanese de- 
mand of the Chinese Government’s interference with the right of free 
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trade of the Chinese people may be said to be next to their military 
invasion of Chinese territory so far as its degree of unreasonableness is 
concerned, yet the nature and motive of the one are absolutely identical 
with those of the other, and therefore cannot be tolerated by the Chinese 
Government. Even if the Chinese Government is forced to make con- 
cessions, the Chinese people in clinging to their fundamental right of 
free trade and in expressing their resentment at the Japanese atrocities 
vill never tolerate the interference of their Government in this regard. 
It will be a sheer waste of time for us to enter into discussion with 
Japan as regards principles of international law, and the sanctity of 
international covenants, a country which has completely defied equity 
ind justice and solemn undertakings to the extent of menacing peace 
nmong nations. Indeed, whatever action that might have been taken 
by the Chinese Government and people, subsequent to the event of 
September 18 in the direction of violation of treaty obligations between 
‘hina and Japan, would have been recognised by the world as proper 
eprisals. But the Chinese Government and people, being sincere in 
heir desire to abide by international law and to observe treaty stipulations, 
have from the outset maintained an attitude of patient forbearance and 
ndeavored to seek redress only by pacific means and within the opera- 
ion of international agreements, and this attitude will for the time being 
emain intact. As regards the policy of economic severance adopted by 
he Chinese people, it is decidedly compatible with the treaty stipulations 
( present in force between China and Japan, and will not be recognised 
san act of violation of China’s treaty obligations even if the case goes 
»p to the International Court of Justice at the Hague for a hearing. 
‘he protest brought up by Japan against the Chinese boycott cannot 
herefore, be accepted by China in consideration of the principles of 
\ternational law, the provisions of international treaties and the inherent 
ight of liberty of the people. We will endeavor to perpetuate our 
iovement until Japan has fundamentally modified her policy towards 
hina. We will never forsake our movement, alienate our right of free 
ade, and stop expressing in our private capacity our attitude towards 
¢ other nation as our friend or enemy. 

In short, the boycott and the policy of economic severance are 
‘eedom of action enjoyed by the Chinese people by virtue of law and 
eaties, and cannot be interfered with by any authority. We will carry 
. retaliatory measures against our common foe until she repudiates 


er imperialistic espousals. : 











VI. WAR LOSSES AND DAMAGES IN 
SHANGHAI 


By D. K. Lrevu 

Until the war is over it is impossible to give a full and authentic 
account of the losses suffered by the Chinese as a result of the Japanese 
invasion and bombardment of Shanghai» The Mayor of Greater 
Shanghai has ordered the Bureau of Social Affairs, in cooperation with 
the Shanghai General Chamber of Commerce and the Association of 
Chinese Chartered Accountants, to collect data on this subject. An- 
nouncement has been made in the local papers asking business establish- 
ments and private individuals to report their losses to the Accountants’ 
Association under certain general headings. Meanwhile more detailed 
schedules have been prepared with the cooperation of the Shanghai 
Citizens’ Emergency Committee and the College Professors’ National 
Salvation Union, which will be used later to secure more complete in- 
formation. Until these schedules are filled out by all concerned, no 
authentic figure can be given of the total loss suffered by the Chinese as 
a result of the present conflict. 

In the preliminary reports business establishments and private in- 
dividuals are asked to give their losses under the following three 
headings: 

(1) Death or injury of members of the establishment or 
family, or members missing, 

(2) Property losses, including houses, furniture and fixtures, 
clothing, and other things, 

(3) Indirect losses, such as losses in business, salaries or 
wages, cost of removal from the war zone, etc. 

Upon to the end of February, 3,542 reports had been received, 
and the loss reported amounted to $41,360,000 in round numbers, ac- 
cording to a statement issued by the Bureau of Social Affairs. As 
pointed out in the statement, most of these reports were submitted by 
small business concerns and private individuals, while large factories, 
commercial houses and educational institutions such as the Commercial 
Press, the Wing On Cotton Mill, the Shanghai College of Law, Chih Tse 
University, Tung Chi College, National Labor College, Futan Uni- 
versity, etc., have not yet done so. The reason is quite obvious. 
Whereas small concerns can more easily ascertain their losses, because 
their premises are easily destroyed in toto and the valuation of their 
property is a simple affair, the losses of the large institutions are of 
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such a complicated nature that the services of expert accountants and 
-ngineers are often necessary to determine their value. Any fire in- 
\urance Company can substantiate this statement with their own ex- 
eriences. Therefore, the figure now reported and published probably 
epresents a very small proportion of the total loss. 
| On February 24 the writer approached the Chartered Accountants’ 
Association and found that only 775 reports had been received up to 
ind including that date. The total loss was then $5,694,392. This 
pives an average of approximately $7,000 for each report. If the figure 
»f $41,360,000 reported up to the end of the month be divided by the 
humber of reports 3,542, an average of over $10,000 is obtained, show- 
ng that larger concerns began to report after the first date. Thus 
the earliest ones reported are the smallest losers, and as time goes on, 
arger and larger firms are able to determine their losses and to report 
o the Association. Of course, as pointed out by the Bureau of Social 
Affairs and as we shall be able to prove later, those which have so far 
reported are still among the very smal] business firms. 

Since no complete statistics of losses are yet available, the Bureau 
i Social Affairs has made estimates on the basis of other statistical data 
nits possession. For this purpose Shanghai is divided into three areas: 
1) Chinese territory of Chap.i, Yinghsiangkang, Yinghang, Woosung, 
Jjangwan, Chenju, Pangpu, etc., which have been directly affected by 
he war; (2) Chinese territory of Nantao, Tsaoking, Fahwa, Poosung, 

tung, etc., which have been indirectly affected; and (3) the Inter- 

tional Settlement and the French Concession, ales indirectly affected. 
“he residents, factories and commercial houses in the first area have 
fend both direct or property losses and indirect losses as explained 
me paragraphs back, but those in the second and third areas are con- 
dered to have incurred only indirect losses. In fact, however, a few 
f the latter have also suffered property losses because Japanese airplanes 
ave dropped bombs on their property or stray shells have wrought 
estruction. 

The losses included in the estimates are confined to those incurred 
y (a) factories, (b) commercial houses and shops, and (c) residents. 
s the estimates for the second and third items are based on figures 
eported to the Accountants Association, which so far have included 
ttle or nothing of losses due to the destruction of houses and business 
remises because they were mostly rented from others, it is found 
ecessary to add a fourth item—(d) buildings—to make up for this 
mission. Losses incurred by the Government, educational institutions, 
on-profit-making organizations, as well as by railways and other trans- 
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portation agencies, which are being estimated by other departments of 
the Municipality of Greater Shanghai, are not included in the estimates 
of the Bureau of Social Affairs. Also losses sustained by i are 
not included. 

In the first area of Chapei, Woosung, etc., the total lose i is estimated 
at $985,214,877.88, made up of the followitis items: 

(a) Factories. According to a survey made last year under the 
joint auspices of the National Government Directorate of Statistics, the 
Ministry of Industries, the Shanghai Bureau of Social Affairs and the 
Chinese Economic Society, there were altogether 596 factories and 
workshops, having more than ten laborers each, in Chapei alone, not 
including the Commercial Press. The total capitalization of these 596 
factories and workshops was $60,655,832.00. The Commercial Press 
has separately estimated its loss at $15,000,000,"’ and therefore its 
capital is not included in the above figure. By assuming that only 
a half of these factories and workshops have sustained losses during the 
war, with approximately a half of the total capitalization, the Bureau 
of Social Affairs reaches the figure of $30,327,916.00. To this is then 
added the loss of the Commercial Press of fifteen million, making up 
a total direct loss of $45,327,916.00. Assuming again that the indirect 
loss of these factories and workshops amounts to a half of their direct 
loss, the same Bureau estimates it at $22,663,958.00. The two kinds 
of losses together amount to $67,991,874.00. 

(b) Commercial houses and shops. There were 12,912 of them 
in the war zone, according to the records of the Bureau of Public Safety 
for the month of December, 1931. They did not include very small 
shops which were treated as resident houses. Assuming that 7o per 
cent of them sustained direct losses, the Bureau of Social Affairs obtains 
9,040 as the number of firms and shops so affected. As, down to March 
6, 700 of the shops had reported a total direct loss of $9,957,495 ‘to 
the Accountants Association, the average loss per shop was therefore 
$14,224.99, which, when multiplied by the estimated number of shops 
sustaining such losses, gives a total loss of $128,593,909.60. The aver- 
age indirect loss based on the same reports is $2,096.71, which, also 
multiplied by 9,040, gives $18,954,258.40. The combined total of 
direct and indirect losses is therefore estimated at $147,5 48,168.00. 

(c) Residents. The average direct loss per resident family of 
the war zone, as reported to the Accountants Association, is $4,332.59. 
There were, according to the records of the Bureau of Public Safety 


(1) More detailed Figures have bom made available by the Commercial] Preus since the Bureayw 
made its estimates, and the total loss of that company amounts to $16,530,504, 
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for December, 1931, 160,469 families in the war zone. Assuming that 
o per cent of them, or 112,328 families, sustained direct losses, the 
sureau Of Social Affairs arrives at the estimate of a total direct loss of 
'486,671,169.52. Ina similar way, the average indirect loss per family 
; calculated to be $705.62 and the total indirect loss $79,260,883.36. 
[he two items added together amounts to $565,932,052.88. 
| There were also 20,130 families living in huts in the war zone, and 
half of them is assumed to have sustained losses. Since they are poor 
eople, the direct loss per family is estimated at $50 and indirect 
ss $10. At $60 per family, the total loss of 10,065 families amounts 
» $603,900.00. 

(d) Buildings. The value of buildings destroyed during the war 
. estimated on the basis of the rent collected before the war, which 
again calculated on the basis of the amount of house tax levied by 
he Municipality of Greater Shanghai. Since the amount of house 
=" reported to the Government for taxation purposes is apt to be 

low the real amount, the basis of the estimate is therefore very con- 
rvative. On that basis, the total rent collected in the war zone was 
1,833,333 Which capitalized at 5 per cent per annum indicates a 
tal value of $236,666,660 for the houses in the war zone. Assuming 
at 85 per cent of these houses were destroyed, the Bureau of Social 
{fairs arrives at a total property loss of $201,166,661.00. Indirect 
ss in the form of loss of rent for two months amounts to $1,972,222. 
he combined total is therefore $203,138,883. 

In the second area where only indirect losses have been sustained, 
be estimate is made along the same lines as above, and the total obtained 
'$186,048,513.10, made up of the following items: 

(a) There were 322 factories and workshops in this region, with 
total capitalization of $22,498,630. One quarter, or $5,624,657.50 
assumed as representing the loss of business sustained by them, al- 
ough the ordinary annual business turn-over of such factories and 
rkshops may have been many times their total capitalization. 

(b) According to the December, 1931 records of the Bureau 
Public Safety, there were 25,244 commercial houses and shops in 
¢ second area. Many of them were very large firms in Nantao, which 
ust have suffered much loss due to bad debts as well as suspension of 
siness. On the basis of figures submitted by 35 firms, the average 
s per firm is found to be $22,908. To be on the conservative side, 
r Bureau of Social Affairs assume that only 20 per cent of the 25,244 
ms and shops are of this type, and their total loss is estimated at 
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$115,662,492. The remaining 80 per cent is supposed to consist of 
small shops each one of which probably suffers only one-tenth the loss 
of the large ones. On the basis of 20,195 small shops each sustaining 
a loss of $2,290.80, their loss is estimated at $46,262,706. The two 
kinds of shops together incur a total loss of $161,925,198. 

(c) Resident families. It is supposed that only 40 per cent of 
the 145,096 families, i.e., 58,038 families, in this area have suffered 
indirect losses due to removal to other places and paying for extra 
rents, etc. At the rate of $302.70 per family, the average figure 
obtained from reports to the Accountants Association, the total loss 
is $17,568,102.60. The poor people who live in huts in this area are 
not considered as having incurred any loss during the war. 

A total of $312,198,463.75 is estimated to be the loss sustained 
by Chinese factories and commercial firms in the International Settle- 
ment and the French Concession, due to suspension of business opera- 
tions. 

(a) Factories. According to the same survey of Shanghai in- 
dustries referred to above, there are 333 factories and workshops in 
the Yangtszepoo district alone, with a total capitalization of $94,139,- 
023. Many more are found in other sections of the International Settle- 
ment and the French Concession, but as their data are not yet organized, 
they are left out of consideration for the time being. ‘On the same 
basis as those in the second area, these Yangtszepoo factories alone are 
estimated to have sustained a loss of $23,534,755.75. 

(b) Commercial houses and shops. By a special survey made 
last year by the Bureau of Social Affairs, it was found that there were 
22,818 commercial houses and shops in the International Settlement 
and 11,239 in the French Concession. As those in the former district 
are mostly of larger size, 30 per cent of the 22,818 firms are assumed 
to have each lost in business $22,908, the same figure adopted for large 
commercial houses in Nantao. The total loss is therefore placed at 
$156,805,260. The loss borne by the remaining 70 per cent, at the 
average amount of $2,290.80, totals $36,590,948.40. On the same 
basis, those in the French Concession are estimated to have suffered 
losses of $77,245,776 and $18,021,723.60 respectively. Total loss under 
this heading is $288,663,708. 

(c) Resident families and (d) Buildings. It is assumed that 
no important losses under these headings have been incurred. 

In the following table we give the total loss as estimated by the 
Bureau of Social Affairs for the lines specified. 
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I. War zone— 
(a) Factories | $ 67,991,874 
(b) Commercial houses and shops 147,548,168 
(c) Residents 566,535,953 
(d) Buildings 203,138,883 


$985,214,878 
Il. Chinese territory outside the war zone— 
(a) Factories $ §,624,657 
(b) Commercial houses and me | 161,925,198 
(c) Residents... | 17,568,103 
(d) Rent 9305555 
——— = 86,048,513 
Il]. International Settlement and French Concession— 
(a) Factories | Ys $ 23,534,755 
(b) Commercial houses and shops 288,663,708 
———=—= § 312,198,463 


Grand Total $1,483,461,854 

Although the other Municipal Bureaux have not published their 
figures, estimates have been supplied by them to the National Govern- 
ment Directorate of Statistics or made in consultation with the Acting 
Director of that office, Mr. T. C. Wu. On the basis of these estimates 
and other figures collected by Mr. Wu, the following figures have 


| become available. 
I. Area: 
The total area occupied by the Japanese army of invasion covers 2141 square 
li, or approximately 230 square miles, and belongs partly to the Municipality of 
Greater Shanghai and partly to the Asien districts of Paoshan, Kating and Taichang. 
The occupied area in the Municipality of Greater Shanghai alone covers 474 square 
li, or approximately 3 square miles. As statistics of war losses in the three Asien 
districts are yet unavailable, the following figures refer to Shanghai only. 
II. Population: 
45% of the population of Greater Shanghai are directly affected by the 
invasion thus— 
Resident families | | 180,816 
Individuals ... ue aes .. 814,084 
Number of persons killed. } 6,080 
a wounded ee. Fe _- 2,000 
_ missing 10,400 
lll. Property Losses: 
(a) In the invaded area (b) In the whole municipality 
Value Losses Value of losses 
Percentage 
Houses $240,000,000 85% 204,069,438 
Effects of 
the tenants 800,000,000 70% 684,104,054 


Total $1,040,000,000 | 788,173,492 
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IV. Schools in the Invaded Area: 




















(a) Suspended No. of schools No. of students No. of teachers 

suspended affected affected 

'. Universities, technical 

colleges, etc. 10 6,286 1,166 

z. Middle schools 31 6,282 7s" 

| 3. Elementary schools 192 27,167 1,190 

233 391735 33107 
(b) Bombed, burned or No. of Value of property 


occupied by the invaders schools affected 


1. Universities, technical 


damaged or destroyed 


colleges, etc. 10 12,293,726 

2. Middle schools 17 957,211 
3. Elementary schools 49 4315453 
Total 76 13,682,390 







The number of students affected is one quarter of the total number of studen 
in the Municipality of Greater Shanghai, that of the teachers affected, one-third, and 
the value of school property damaged or destroyed, also one-third. The above figure: 
do not take into consideration the paralysing effect on all of the educational institution: 
in the Municipality. 


V. Industries: 
(a) Factories situated in the invaded area comprise one-fourth 





(b) 


(c) 


VI. 


VIL. 


of the factories in the Municipality 
Losses sustained by over a half of them 


All the factories in the Municipality sustained — 
directly or indirectly on account of the invasion, and 
although such losses have been reported by some factories, 
the total losses must be bigger than those that are re- 
ported, viz. 

80% of the labour population of Greater Shanehai be 
came unemployed through the invasion. The unemployed 
factory workers such as those in cotton mills number | 

If such condition should continue for 6 months, the loss 

of the wages will amount to 


Commerce: 


Shops in the invaded area 

70% of which sustained heavy losses. The losses of all 
the chops in Greater Shanghai, sustained directly or in- 
directly because of the invasion 


Finance: 


The loss of business to the modern and native banks 


(Chinese only) 


59/7 
$67,99 1,874) 











$97,151,287 


250,000 


$22,500,000 


12,91) 


$5 98,136,074 
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iil. Communications: 


(a) Railway Losses 


Rails and structures 1,935,500 
Locomotives and rolling stook 989,030 
Equipment, etc. 10,974,913 
Materials, etc. 1,791,418 
Business losses 1,202,456 
Total $16,893,317 
(b) Damages to the highways $1,200,000 
and bridges 200,000 
Total $1,400,000 
(c) Losses to the steamship, 
wharfage, storage, transportation com- 
panies, etc. $ 10,000,000 
\X. Public Utilities: 
(a) Within the invaded area 
Chapei Water and Electric Works . $10,212,000 
Other electric works _. } 150,000 
Telephone companies | 246,800 
Long-distance motor bus companies 126,225 
Total $10,735,025 
(b) Outside the invaded area 
Electric works 430,000 
Water works 180,000 
610,000 
X. The Public Safety Bureau: 
Losses of its stations in the invaded area $540,000 
Xl. Public Finance: 
Decrease in the Revenue of the ere: 
eB ee 79% 
Title deeds tax . 24% 
House tax 81% 
Vehicle licences $3 % 
All af which resulted: in a _dactente of the 
Municipality’s income by over 40%, 
or a net decrease in February of $221,286 


In the above estimates, those under items, 3, 5 and 6 are based on 


the figures supplied by the Bureau of Social Affairs which have already 


een given in detail some paragraphs back. They have been rearranged 
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here merely to show the total loss of each kind. As to the loss of re- 
venue, it is estimated by Mr. Wu for the month of February. In a_ 
statement in the newspapers by Mr. Tsai Cheng-ki, Director of the 
Municipal Finance Bureau, the average monthly revenue was between — 
$500,000 and $600,000, and the amount now received monthly is less 
than $200,000. The loss is therefore much larger, when estimated in 
that manner. 

Concerning the losses of public utilities the following detailed data 
are also available— 

(a) Inside the war zone (direct and indirect losses) 


Chapei Water and Electricity Co. $10,212,000 
Chiang Hwa Electricity Co. $0,000 
Woosung Pao Min Electricity Co. 80,000 
Chenju Electricity Co. ..... 20,000 
Sungyang Telephone Company I 5,000 


Ministry of Communications Shanghai 


Telephone Office . | | 231,800 
Shanghai Taichang Motor Bus Co. 29,700 
Hwa Shang Motor Bus Co. . 76,525 
Paoshan Sungyang Motor Bus Co. 20,000 

10,735,025 

(b) Outside the war zone (indirect losses only) 
Hwa Shang Electricity Co. _. | 400,000 
Nei Ti Water Supply Co. 180,000 
Pootung Electricity Co. 30,000 
610,000 


In addition to the above we give also some estimates of private 
individuals who are connected with various kinds of business in 
Shanghai. 

Estimates of a few individual factories have been made by the 
officers of an industrial association. ~The Yung Woo Industrial Company, 
which produced artificial ivory and tortoise shells as well as cosmetics, 
located on Paohsin Road, was so far half destroyed. Its property loss is 
estimated at $200,000. In addition its loss of business amounts to 
something between $300,000 and $400,000 a month. Two newly built 
varnish factories, Kai Lin and Yung Koo, both located on Kiangwan 
Road, have been entirely destroyed, and their loss is estimated at $400,000, 
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not counting the loss in business which they usually did before their 
destruction. The loss of business of several other factories is estimated 
on a monthly basis as follows: 

Name of Factory Industry Location Loss 
San Yue Cotton weaving Yingsiangkang $1,000,000 
Woo Chow Drugs & soap Zikawei 1,000,000 
Tah Foong Weaving & dyeing Zaukadoo 1,000,000 


Chi Ming 

Shen Teh 

| Home Industries 

China Chemical 
industries 

lien Chu 

Tien Yuen 

Kang Yuan 

Kiangnan 

Chin Lun 

Chen Feng 


Kwan Sen Yuen 
Chu An 
Yung Woo 


Cotton weaving 


Weaving & lace 
Cosmetics 


Chemicals 
Food products 
Electric 

Tin cans 
Paper 
Underwear 
Cotton weaving 
Varnish 

Food products 
Knitting 
Artificial ivory 


West Gate 
Siaosaodoo 
Nantao 


Chapei 
Sinjaopang 
Tsaiszeloo 
Ward Road 
Zaukadoo 
Hongkew 
Rue Ratard 
Chapei 
Ziajao 


East Yuhang Road 
Paohsin Road 


100,000 
400,000 
400,000 


400,000 
150,000 
1 $0,000 
100,000 
100,000 
200,000 
$0,000 
40,000 
20,000 
$0,000 
200,000 


Kai Lin & Yung Koo Varnish 


Kiangwan Road 40,000 


$5,760,000 


This gives an average of $290,000 each factory each month. All 
these are of the medium size, as the big cotton mills and flour mills 
generally do much more business. 

Among the losses of commercial and financial houses, those 
sustained by the department stores and large modern banks are heaviest. 
An estimate made by an officer of the Association of General Stores, 
which includes the large department stores of Sincere, Wing On and 
Sun Sun on Nanking Road as well as the small shops scattered all over 
the city, gives the total loss up to date at $40,500,000, borne by 1,600 
stores, This figure is reached by estimating separately the losses in each 
section of the city. 

The losses of the modern and native Chinese banks are particularly 
heavy. While different lines of business are affected by the war in 
different ways, and some of them, like hotels and house-owners in the 
Settlements, are even benefitted by the large influx of refugees from 
the war zone, the banks are affected by the bad business situation as a 
whole. If a firm fails, some bank is bound to be affected either by the 
withdrawal of its deposits or its inability to repay loans. The 
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simultaneous bankruptcy of many firms and temporary insolvency of 
others on account of the war have produced tremendous effects on the 
banks. Bad debts run into large amounts, which represent losses of the 
banks’ assets, while the withdrawal of deposits diminish their volume of 
business. 

Some debts are bad beyond any doubt at the present moment, yet 
when business returns to normalcy, the banks may recover them from 
their customers. With the more conservative banks, which loan only 
on good securities, the loss on this account is smaller than those which 
loan also on credit. As the native banks as a whole do more business on 
the latter basis than the modern ones, their loss is therefore larger. An 
officer of a modern bank estimates the amount of bad debts of such 
institutions at between ten and thirty per cent, judging the conditions 
as they exist at present. Future developments may make the situation 
better or worse, depending upon how far the general business com- 
munity will be affected by the war. 

Since the beginning of the war, the modern banks have stopped to 
make loans to their customers. Although new deposits are still received, 
they are very little compared with the withdrawals. In fact, even when 
not withdrawn, the banks have little opportunity to make use of the 
funds, since they have stopped to make loans. Their business now 
consists almost entirely of remittances and foreign exchange, which 
latter again excludes exchange on Japan. It is estimated by the same 
informant quoted above that the modern banks here are doing only about 
15 per cent of their regular business. 

Another large item that has been estimated is that of the ship 
companies. There are 19 companies that have boats running between 
Shanghai, Soochow, Wusih, Huchow and Hangchow, owning together 
60 tugs and some 360 towboats. Every day twenty of these tugs sail 
from Shanghai, each with a train of six towboats. Although there 1 
now more passenger traffic which partly makes up their loss, freight 
traffic is so much less that the net loss per tug per day is estimated at 
$300. Twenty tugs mean $6,000 a day, or $180,000 a month. For 
coastal shipping, an estimate has been made by a foreigner who has been 
in this business in Shanghai for more than ten years. According to him, 
there are about 250 Chinese ships plying along the coast, and their busi- 
ness is now very badly affected by the war. The total loss of the ship- 
ping, ware-housing and cargo-handling businesses is estimated at 
$10,000,000 a month. 
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Vil. JAPAN’S RAPE ON CIVILIZATION 
By QUENTIN PAN 
I. Introduction 


Modern China has two main cultural and educational centers, 
Peiping and Shanghai. Peiping represents more of the traditional type, 
while Shanghai represents more of the progressive. The progressiveness 
of Shanghai | is, of course, to be traced primarily to its propitious geo- 
graphical situation. But latest events have proved that what has made 
this progressiveness in culture possible in half a century has now undone 
it in less than half a month. What has been a blessing proves now to 
be a curse. 

Shanghai has been not only the home of the largest printing house 
in the whole of the Orient, but has also fostered the growth of numerous 
institutions of higher learning, many dating back in history to more than 
three or four decades. The tourist passing through Shanghai must have 
been impressed with the number and variety of well-built school buildings 
that dot the periphery of this great metropolis. As the steamer plies 
up the Whangpoo, the very first thing that attracts his attention is the 
tall bright-red bell-tower of the China National University, the alma 


mater of Dr. Hu Shih, while in the foreground are to be found the less 
conspicuous Mercantile Navigation College and Sea Products College. 


Less than a mile up the river, the pinkish main structure of the Medical 
College of the National Central University overhangs from behind the 
shop buildings of the Woosung bund. At the head of this college is 
dr. F. C. Yen, the brother of Dr. W. W. Yen, China’s chief delagate to 
he League of Nations at Geneva. About a mile further to the West is 
ocated the National Tung Chi University, famous for its engineering 
2nd medical courses and for its German tradition and personnel. The 
tourist aboard is not expected to include this in his field of view but 
what he fails to see is perhaps made up by what he has already heard 
bout the institution. In the last few years, two more schools of higher 
earning have been added in the Woosung area, the Agricultural and 
“ngineering Colleges of the National Labor University. 

More than half way up the river before the steamer reaches Shanghai 
bund, the tourist sees in full array the buildings of the University of 
hanghai, formerly known as the Shanghai Baptist College and more 
ntimately known as “Brown in China.” It is situated just on the west 
bank of the river. About a mile further west and located well in what 
‘now the new civic center of the Municipality of Greater Shanghai 
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is the Fuh Tan University. The College of Social Sciences of the Labor 
University is still further to the west, beyond the International Race 
Course and touching the town of Kiangwan. In this general area, also 
known as Kiangwan, and flanking the Shanghai-Woosung branch of the 
Shanghai-Nanking Railway are to be found three more schools of col- 
legiate standing: Chih Tze University, the School of Commerce of the 
National Central University and the Shanghai College of Law, the last 
being nearest to Shanghai and in close proximity to the Hongkew Park. 


Turning in a westerly direction, the tourist, now perhaps aboard 
a train en route to Hangchow, is struck with another cluster of universi- 
ties. As the train winds its way first westward and then southward 
from the North Station, the first group of buildings that impresses him 
as formidable constitute the Great China University, a young but full- 
fledged one within a short period of five or six years. Within a minute 
or two the tourist is brought to review, on the other side of the railroad 
tracks and beyond the Soochow Creek, another set of structures which 
represent one of the oldest institutions of its kind in this land and also 
one with the richest missionary background, St. John’s University. 
The train may have by this time stopped at a station called Jessfield 
which leads almost directly to the University; and in the lingo of the 
Chinese residents near-by, both the station and the university have come 
to acquire a common name, Fan Wang Tu, originally the name of an 
old ferry across the Soochow Creek at this point. The next stop at 
Siccawei brings the tourist in sight of the observatory and the library 
of the Jesuits, and more to our present interest, the Chiao Tung Uni- 
versity, formerly the Nanyang College, for decades the strong rival in 
athletics of St. John’s. It is the alma mater of numerous engineers who 
are now reconstructing China. But midway between these two stations, 
there is yet another newly developed school, the Kwang Hua University. 
Turning from this group of schools to the south of the Settlements and 
coming near the old Chinese city of Shanghai, the tourist, if he had 
started his Hangchow excursion from the South Station, would have 
come within echoing distance of yet another university, the Utopia 
University. 

The survey so far does not exhaust the list of colleges and universi- 
ties. The Chi Nan University, reputed to be the highest center of learn- 
ing for overseas Chinese youths, is located in Chen-ju, four miles from 
the International Settlement. It has a very beautiful campus by which 
a tourist en route to or from Nanking cannot fail to be attracted. 
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0r Within the International Settlement there are two schools which are 
nteresting for our present purpose. The Comparative Law School of 
pochow University which is to Chinese lawyers as what the Chiao Tung 
Iniversity is to Chinese engineers, is located in the Hongkew district. 
he newly erected College of Commerce and Journalism of the Univer- 
ty of Shanghai is found further south across the Soochow Creek. In 
1e French Concession, there are two or three schools of note, of which 
1c best known is Aurora University. 

Now, in what has already been said it was assumed that the tourist 
nust have made his tour before January 28, 1932. Had he come later 
an that date, even if he had followed our itinerary to the letter, his 
perience would not have tallied with the account above given. The 
ason for this is obvious to all who have watched the unprecedented 
sh of events in Shanghai since that date. Japan has not only made 
ndeclared war on Shanghai, but has so made it as to have her writ large 
Chinese history as having perpetrated a type of vandalism with a 
ecision and efficiency which is only capable in this gracious age of 
y»wer and science. Of the total number of institutions detailed above, 
e seven in Woosung have been either entirely demolished by shell and 
mb fire or so damaged as to become incapacitated for further func- 
on. Of the six in the Kiangwan region, at least three are known to 
ive been totally destroyed as their sites are right within the line of 
nflict, and one to have suffered partial damage. The fate of the other 
‘o are yet to be revealed; close as they are to the water front, they very 
rly come under Japan’s “protection.” Among the five institutions 
the west, at least two have received special visits by bombing planes 
hich carried out their missions with appreciable measures of success. 
le rest seem to have been benefited by being in close neighborhood of 
tra-concessional roads. But with the Chinese troops retreating to- 
ards Nanziang and with the Japanese following close upon their heels, 
e final fate of these schools is yet to be seen. Of those listed as within 
e Settlements, the one in the Hongkew District was the very first 
ctim to considerable rummage and damage. It paid the penalty for 
ing too close to Japanese civilization in Shanghai. 

Thus in a total of about twenty institutions, at least fourteen are 
iown (up to the time of the present writing) to have suffered from 
rying degrees of destruction. More detailed facts follow in the next 
ction. 





























II. The Facts 
The exact extent of damage done by Japan’s undeclared war upon 
hanghai and its vicinity cannot be known at the present stage of Sino- 
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Japanese conflict. To all intents and purposes the “war” is still on, 
even though the Chinese troops have strategically retreated. The part 
of the loss borne by the institutions of learning is of course even harder 
to know. Its exact extent will never be known. Institutions of learn- 
ing represent accumulated cultural experience which, as everybody 
knows, does not lend to quantitative measurement. But let us review 
the facts as far as they are ascertainable through the press and reports 
from responsible persons connected with these ill-fated institutions. 


_ Before separate accounts are given of the damaged institutions, the 
following chronological record may be of interest: 


January 29 | The Commercial Press 
ef 30 _...The Comparative Law School 
February 1 The Oriental Library of the Commercial 

Press 

¥ - Chi Nan University 

i io The Great China University 

J 3 Preparatory School of Chih Tze University 

99 3-4 Shanghai College of Law 

Y Gita; The Min Sen Middle School 

" = The Presbyterian Press 

sa 7 The Sea Products College 

" fBisne Mercantile Navigation College 

is it) National Tung Chi University 

is 3 China National University 

» 8 Medical College, National Central Uni- 
versity 

- »»(?) College of Agriculture, National Labor 
University 

. »»(?) College of Engineering, National Labor 
University 

+ 9-10 Chih Tze University 

- rt Yueh Tsing Middle School 

99 ‘a Fuh Tan University 

a 25 Hsueh Yi Society 


This record is more inclusive than the list of collegiate institutions 
given in our first section. There are two or three middle schools which 
we are not going to consider in any detail. Nor are we to relate the 
tragic experience undergone by The Commercial Press and its famous 
library; it finds expression in a separate and exclusive paper. The 
Presbyterian Press will not be dealt with either. The Hsueh Yi Society 
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‘hich concludes the list is a research institution of long standing 
reanized by Japanese returned students. A short account will be 
llotted to it accordingly. 

A very significant point is to be noticed in this record. With the 
xception of the Hsueh Yi Society, all the havoc was wrought between 
anuary 30 and February 11, a short period of thirteen days, confirming 
or the superstitious that after all thirteen is an unlucky number. 

The Comparative Law School, Soochow University.—The follow- 
.e account of destruction of the school was found in the Shanghai 
}vening Post and Mercury, the American paper in the city, on January 
0: 

“The Comparative Law School of China, a branch of Soochow Uni- 
ersity, situated at 11 Quinsan Road, was badly damaged by a group of 
hen, reported to have been Japanese ronmins at 1 o'clock this morning. 

“Believed to have been searching for anti-Japanese literature, the 
roup entered the law school building, smashed windows, destroyed 
irniture, cut the upholstery and broke the panels in many of the doors 
) the structure. 

‘Following this, the group departed and crossed the street to the 
pochow University middle school where they contented themselves 
ith smashing a solitary window. 

“The law school, a branch of Soochow University, is an American 
stitution operated by the American Methodist Episcopal Mission, 
buth. 

“Servants in the law school building, reported to have been roughly 
indled by the invaders, made their way after the alleged rovins had 
parted to the residence of Dr. J. C. Hawks, presiding elder of the dis- 
ict for the American Methodist Mission, South. 

“They told Dr. Hawks that they saw a Japanese bluejacket at the 
ad of the group. The others, it was pointed out, were armed with 
ubs, guns and blackjacks. 

“Dr. Hawks is in possession of two white arm bands and one red arm 
nd similar to those used by the Japanese ronins stationed in the 
ongkew District yesterday and last night. 

“Dr. dHawks is making a complete report of the affair to the local 
nited States consular authorities.” 

Dr. A. G. U. Pozzy de Besta, a well-known Swiss legalist and 
ofessor of Swiss Civil Law at the school, wrote in the China Press on 
bruary 8: | 
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“Among all the blunders committed by Japan since her first assault 
on Shanghai on January 28, the partial destruction of the Comparative 
Law School of China, a branch of the Soochow University, and its 
sealing up by Japanese naval forces was not the least one, for it was the 
first deliberate violation of foreign property on Settlement ground. 
Strong protests have been lodged with the Japanese authorities and it 
is to be expected that the damages suffered by the Comparative Law 
School of China, owned by an American institution, will fully be made 
good by Japan. These damages includes not only the destroyed furniture 
but also the loss of time and money sustained by students and teachers 
who are still prevented from continuing their studies. The Compara- 
tive Law School of China, located within the boundaries of the Inter- 
national Settlement, has been ransacked without any necessity by regular 
Japanese armed forces. Japan’s liability is therefore clearly established. 

“A state is liable for any offence committed by its organs against the 
provisions of international law, and it is an acknowledged principle that 
it doesn’t matter whether the offending organs acted upon instruction 
or without any knowledge of their superior authorities. As to the 
present case the fourth Convention at The Hague of 1907 provides in 
its Article 3, explicitly, that among the organs that imply the liability of 
a state are included not only those who are in charge and control of the 
international relations but also the armed forces (members of the regular 
army and navy). As the Comparative Law School of China has been 
damaged, and still is damaged, by Japanese soldiers and ronins, Japan 
has committed an offence against international law and is, therefore, 
responsible not only for the restoration of the former condition of the 
Comparative Law School of China (restitutio in integrum) but also for 
the damages inflicted upon students and teachers on account of the 
interruption of their studies (tort moral).” 


While The Post speaks as an American paper and Dr. Pozzy as a 
student of international law, we are primarily interested in the Law 
School as a cultural and educational institution. The school is among 
the oldest of its kind in this country. Since its establishment about 
twenty years ago it, has always maintained a high standard and has been 
considered on a par with similar institutions in the United Unites, to 
which its graduates have been freely admitted for post-graduate studies, 
in particular the Michigan Law School. At present, the greatest 
apprehension is being felt over the large collection of books and bound 
volumes of old periodicals invaluable to the pursuit of legal studies. 
Students of the schooL whom the present writer has met have received 
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formation that they are among the damages wrought by Japanese 
ins. Restitutio in integrum will never be achieved with regard to 
ich things. 

National Chi Nan University.—No detailed report has appeared 
the press regarding this school for overseas Chinese youths. But 
ruated as it is in close neighbourhood of the Nineteenth Route Army 
eadquarters before the latter’s general retreat of March 1, it very early 
ecame a target of Japanese bombing planes and fell an easy victim to 
vir ravages. On the fifth day after hostilities began, some of the 
»mbs succeeded in blowing off a part of the science building containing 
any valuable specimens and instruments of precision. For fear of 
irther destruction, the librarian Mr. K. C. Hsu succeeded a few days 
ter in moving out about nine-tenths of the books, representing one of 
ie best collections in possession of collegiate institutions in and around 
1anghai. 

The Great China University.—As far as is known this school has 
iffered least. On the same day when the science building of Chi Nan 
ras attacked, one or two bombs fell on the campus of this university 
ut according to a reference in the daily paper, they failed to register any 
it except a tree. No other aerial attacks have been reported after this. 

seems that proximity to some of the extra-concessional roads and 
rticularly to the sector which has been allotted to the British regulars 
protection has spgred the school much worry and anxiety. 

The story of the two last mentioned schools cannot be taken as 
ncluded at the present time. With the retreat of the Chinese army 
estward and with the whole environs of the Settlement falling under 
“protection” of the Japanese, how far will these schools remain 
tact is yet to be determined. 

The Shanghai College of Law.—It appears that law schools are 
ore strongly attracted to Japanese neighbours. The authorities of 
nese schools might have thought that their profession was sufficient to 
spire restraint to any form of lawlessness that might take place in the 
ighbourhood. But they have been wrong and have paid dearly for it. 
e have already given the experience of the Comparative Law School 
the Hongkew district, which is bitter enough. But an even worse 
te entailing greater and more irreparable losses befell upon the 
anghai College of Law on February 3 and 4. This school is close to 
dare boundary between Shanghai and Kiangwan, and is less than a quarter 
fle away from the Hongkew Park which very early became one of the 
ve Panese headquarters. Its destruction, therefore, had long been taken 
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as fore-ordained. Owing to inaccessibility, the report of the destruc- 
tion, however, did not find its way to the papers until about twenty days 
later, when one of the servants in the school succeeded in sneaking away 
from the ruins. The following account is found in The China Press 
of February 26 (Italics in all quoted passages to follow are supplied by 
the present writer): 

“The god of fire, who has visited educational institutions in W oosung 
and Kiangwan lately, has not neglected the Shanghai College of Law, 
Kiangwan Road, buildings of which have been completely burned down 
during the recent heavy firing in its vicinity. 

“The estimated loss is placed somewhere around $435,000, and more 
than 1,300 students have been driven from school as the result. 

“A report on the fate of the school has been submitted to the Ministry 
of Education by school authorities with the hope that the Ministry will 
file a protest against the Japanese destruction of cultural centers in 
China. 

“Fire gutted classrooms first, on February 3. The assembly hall and 
students’ dormitory were not destroyed until the next morning, accord- 
ing to one of the school servants who has just made escape from: danger. 

“In 1925, plans were begun to found the law school in Shanghai by 
Mr. Shen Chun-lu, former chief secretary of the political council of the 
Chekiang provincial government, and Mr. Chu Fu-cheng, prominent 
local educationalist. Their plans matured in the following year. 

“The college was opened in 1926 with a college enrollment of not 
more than 50 students and a faculty of 10. Classes were conducted in 
small rooms. 

“Classrooms with a capacity for more than 1,600 students and 
student dormitories able to accommodate more than 1,000 were 
constructed in the following year. The assembly hall was completed 
in 1930.” 

Sea Products College—That the denizens of the sea, after years 
of preservation in formaldehyde, should be finally cremated by fire 
from tri-nitro-toluene is the strangest fate to be found in the world 
of living creatures. Strange as it may seem, it does happen once in 
a long while. When Japan’s warships and fighting planes found it 
expedient to clear the environs of the Woosung Forts of all buildings 
and inhabitants, they made no exception of the provincial college for 
the collection and study of sea products. Almost ten days after the 
disaster, we read in The China Press (February 16): 
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“The compound of Sea Products College (Shui Chai School) has 

been completely reduced to an open space with remains of sea products, 
broken glass and charcoal since the first flash of the Japanese bombard- 
ment at the Woosung Fort had taken place. It has been a close neighbor 
o the Navigation College, and the students of this school have been 
rained to obtain sea products by the most efficient means and produce 
-hemical imitations of them. 
“At about the same time the faculty and staff of the school conveyed 
» the provincial authorities the actual extent of demolition to be for- 
warded to the national government as basis for filing a protest and, 
ater on, for seeking indemnity. 

“Authorities of the educational department of the Kiangsu Provin- 
ial Government, Chinkiang, are requested to report the Japanese bom- 
bardment of the Shui Chai College (Sea Products College), Woosung, 

}0 the national government in order to file a protest against the Japan- 
se aggression in China. The request was cabled yesterday to the 
Jepartment by the faculty and officers of this college. 

| “Japanese are charged with the destruction of the school building, 
pbecimens of sea products rarely found in China, and various sets of 
pparatus for the measurement of astronomical bodies and navigation. 
The cable petitions for full compensation from Japan through proper 
chinese authorities. » 

“At the same time, the department is requested to give financial 
sistance for the establishment of a similar institution at an unaffected 
rea for the group of refugee students of the school, and authorities 
i other schools are asked to render substantial help to this proposed 
stitution, 


| According to the school authorities, this college was established 
wenty years ago by the Chinese government. It has been the only in- 
itution in China which has cultivated specialists in sea products and the 
lanufacturing of imitations. The destruction of sea products and 
Pp paratus alone entails a loss of about $1,000,000. 
“The College was bombed during an attack of Japanese troops on 
/ oosung Forts.” 


The Mercantile Navigation College—A next door neighbour to 
i¢ Sea Products College, the Navigation College had its fate sealed on 
¢ same day, in all probability February 7. Organized in the last years 
' the Manchu regime by Admiral Sah Cheng-ping, the school has had 
‘ong and checkered history, and has remained the only institution of 
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its kind in this country. Its destruction would inevitably mean for 
many years the further retardation for the development of the art and 
science of navigation. The China Press reported on February 16: 

“Chinese Navigation College, formerly under the Ministry of 
Navy, now reorganized by the Ministry of Communication for the 
purpose of training expert navigators with special emphasis upon piloting 
and repairing steamers and measurements of bodies of water of various 
sizes, has suffered along with other schools in the vicinity. Buildings 
of this school have been bombed, and most of the 350 students have not 
reported their whereabouts to any of the local relief bodies or refugee 
camps.” 

National Tung Chi University.—Japan’s aerial attack upon this 
school, as can be gathered from different reports, must have started on 
February 7 or even a bit earlier. While Chinese newspapers had no- 
thing to report until February 11, Berliners who had been extremely 
anxious over the safety of their compatriots teaching in this university 
had the following to communicate to Shanghai through the Transocean 
on February 9: 

“Apprehension at the fate of the German teaching staff at the 
Tung-chi University at Woosung was dispelled today by dispatches from 
Shanghai reporting the arrival there of the remaining 13 teachers and 
their families. Thanks to the courtesy of the Chinese military authori- 
ties, the women and children had made the journey via Chenju in a 
Red Cross truck, while the men had walked. All carried with them 
only the bare necessities of life, leaving behind them, apart from all 
their possessions, some valuable libraires and collections. Professor 
Othmer, the head of the Tung-chi Middle School and one of the fore- 
most German sinologues, fears the loss of his famous library containing 
many rare volumes. Professor Stueber of the university’s medical 
faculty, whose house was situated right below the Woosung forts, also 
has abandoned all hope for his valuable collections, the results of a life 
time of scientific work. 

“All the newspapers publish long eyewitness stories from the fugi- 
tives who passed the night from Sunday to Monday in dug-outs prepared 
by themselves and who were unwilling to part from the university 
compound and their property until at last the Japanese bombs com- 
pelled them to seek a refuge in Shanghai. The electric laboratory of 
the university has been hit and destroyed by two Japanese aerial bombs, 
while the other buildings, though there had been no direct hit until 
Monday (Feb. 8) morning, were severely damaged by machine gun 
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d rifle fire. All accounts emphasize the valor of the Chinese troops 
resisting the Japanese landing forces as well as the courteous behavior 
the commanding officers toward the small colony.” 
While bombardment had started on February 7 or thereabout the 
k of destruction was not completed until February 11. In the Chinese 
ening papers of that day and as well as in The China Press on the 16th, 
» read: 
“School buildings including electricity room, science hall, laboratory, 
iddle school dormitories and classrooms have been completely wrecked 
Tung Chi University. While one-third of the 620 students of this 
hool have reported their cases to the registration office of the dormitory 
22 Burkill Road, nothing has been heard from the remaining group. 
| Telegrams reporting the ill fate of the school have 
en despatched to the German government by Professor Birt, dean of 
e medical faculty, Professor G. Slotnarin, dean of the engineering 
culty and Dr. W. Othmer, dean of the middle school of this uni- 
rsity, and authorities of the German government have been requested 
fle a letter of protest to the Japan government.” 


The China National University (Chung Kuo Kung Hsueh) .—It 
ill be recalled that this is the first school that is conspicuous to the 
urist sailing from the Yangtse into the Whangpoo. Along with the 
her schools skirting the Woosung Forts, this university was in the 
:n to receive the blf&nt of attack by shells and bombs: 

“Instituted by local educationalists, including Dr. Hu Shih, the 
hina National University has had a student body of more than 2,000. 
\-tenths of the school constructions have been destroyed, and the 
lhereabouts of one-third of the students have been unknown following 
1¢ bombardment of this school. 

“This institution has been one of the best schools in Shanghai 
tablished by Chinese with special emphasis on plain Chinese language 
hd mandarin.” 

The above is also quoted from The China Press of February 16. 
his school is well-known partly because of its relationship with Dr. 
g Shih, who was not only a student there but served as its president 

lon the board of directors for a number of years. Its prestige among 
cal institutions, however, recently suffered a great blow when its 
lanagement came under Party influence and became a bone of con- 
ntion between factions of the Kuomintang. 


Medical College, National Central University.—This is the school 
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that has been most responsible in Red Cross work since the commence- 
ment of Sino-Japanese hostilities, as its president, Dr. Yen, is con- 
currently the head of the Chinese Red Cross Hospital. But in spite 
of its charitable mission, it was allotted the regular quota of bombs 
and shells between the morning of February 8 and 11. No reports 
have appeared in the papers except the following meagre lines from 
the evening extra of Shih Pao of February 8: 

“Early in the morning, about 4 a.m., Japanese aerial bombs directed 
at the Medical College succeeded in blowing off a part of the third 
floor of the main building which housed the Physiological Laboratory 
of the school.” 

A reference to the school in the same paper on the 11th. indicated 
that greater and more widespread damages were done during the 
intervening days. 


Colleges of Agriculture and Engineering, Labour University.— 
The following amounts to all what the writer has been able to glean 
from the press (The China Press, Feb. 16) as regards the damages 
sustained by these two schools: 


“Half of the school building of the Agricultural College of the 
Labor University has been bombed, but most of the class rooms have 
not been damaged. It is located 10 miles from the Woosung Fort in 
the Paoshan district. 

“The Engineering College of Labor University, being located in the 
midst of the war zone, has been totally demolished. School authorities 
are anxious to learn the whereabouts of half of the students who have 
left school following the outbreak of the Sino-Japanese conflict in 
W oosung.” 

The National Labour University has a third school, the College of 
Social Sciences. It is located on the outskirts of the town of Kiangwan. 
The concentrated attacks of Japanese troops after February 20 in this 
region which reduced the whole town to ashes must have included this 
school in the devastation.* 

Chih Tze University—About the demolition of this school by 





*About ten days alter this was written, Mr. Malcolm Posholt had the following to say as regards 
thie their achool of the Labour University and ita immediate environs: 

“Almost any place one goes in the Kiangwan district is desolate, unspeakable destruction. 
Homes, schools, and factories have shared alike in the amount of: destruction suffered. It seems that 
schools and factories have been the special objects of demolition, because hardly one in that area 
came through without experiencing heavy damages. Labor University is riddied with bullet and 
shells holes from cone end to the other. The statue of the man with his hands in his pockets also 
came in for its share of punishment. Although the man still has his hands in his pockets, 
his face has been shot away leaving the skull supported on two small rods. The entrance to the 
compound is deformed, topographically speaking, with a hole In the ground that is 15 feet across and 
six or seven feet deep.” 
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panese soldiery we are in possession of more detailed information 
rough a letter addressed to The China Press on February 21 by its 
lumni Association, and also a project and appeal for reconstruction 
- members of its faculty published in The China Weekly Review of 
bruary 27. In the former document we are informed both as to the 
story and the recent wreckage of the school: 

‘The most heinous of all the Japanese military atrocities is the 
anton and unnecessary destruction of the institutions of culture. Our 
Ima Mater, Chih Tze University and the middle school afhliated, was 
t afire on February 3 and 1o by the Japanese marines. Not to say 
»e heavy losses which have been sustained, the efforts which have been 

1t in from the opening of the institution are far from being estimable. 

“Chih Tze University was founded by Dr. Ho Shih-chen and his 
»o brothers, Mr. Ho Shih-mo and Dr. Ho Shih-mai in accordance 
ith the wish of their grandfather, the late Mr. Ho Ru-chih. The 
pport of the university depended entirely upon the private funds 

the Ho family _ From its birthday, December 2, 1924, up 
the present, the enrollment of the students has grown from 100 to 
500, with 600 already graduated. 

“In the summer of 1931, the premises on Kiangwan Road were 
und inadequate, and hence plans were soon formulated to locate a 
pw campus on Stein Road, Chapei, for the accommodation of the 
iiversity while the mttddle school remained on the old site. The main 

ildings of the new campus are estimated on silver dollars around 300,- 
10, with all modern equipments and fittings, such as the power house, 
ater tower and steam heat system. The library had a huge accumulation 
| Chinese and foreign books, ancient and new. Among the ancient 

oks was the Royal Edition of Literary Works, a rare or probably the 
|) edition to be found anywhere. The library alone cost more than 
0,000. The casualties resulted from the Japanese actions have totally 
molished that illustrious institution of learning.” 

In the project and appeal for reconstruction issued by the pro- 
‘sors, an even more detailed account is given of how the Japanese 
idiers deliberately set about to burn and kill until the premises were 

duced to ashes: 

“Chih Tze University was founded by the Ho brothers. The pre- 
ses of its middle school or department of college preparatory was 
cated in the vicinity of Recreation Road and that of its college proper 
ar Shui Tien Road. The latter contained new buildings with a 
acious auditorium, dining halls, recitation rooms, a library and 
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dormitory for the accommodation of one thousand students. In the 
stacks of the library were placed many volumes of Chinese and Foreign 
books of great value and a collection of rare relics from Chinese litera- 
ture and philosophy. Ever since the fighting in Shanghai, the Japanese 
soldiers have deliberately bent their energy and mind upon annihilating 
the centers of civilization of the Chinese citizenry. Unfortunately, 
therefore, Chih Tze University had become one of their victims. 


“In the afternoon of February 3rd, 1932, the Japanese soldiers 
rushed into the premises of its middle school through the Hongkew Park, 
attacking it with machine guns. Later on, they bound the hands of 
the gate-keeper and man and maid servants behind their backs, intend- 
ing to shoot them; but their commanding officer ordered them to force 
their captives to walk into the fire specially kindled for the burning of 
the school by the soldiers, instead of shooting them. Whereupon the 
gate-keeper and a man servant started to run away for their lives, being 
followed by the rest of their fellow-servants. The Japanese soldiers 
opened fire upon them, discharging more than thirty bullets and killing 
one man servant and another maid servant. The gate-keeper and the 
man servant had, however, succeeded in narrowly escaping from 
instantaneous death. 


“In the afternoon of February 9th, 1932, at five o’clock, the Japanese 
soldiers made a rush into the premises of its college proper by way of 
Chu Chia Chiao bridge, attacking it with machine guns, Later on, 
they tried to search the servants, whom they thought would be found 
hiding in and around there. Fortunately, the gate-keeper and other 
servants had gone into the homes of neighboring peasants, so that the 
Japanese soldiers could do nothing and were obliged to return to their 
headquarters quite reluctantly. 


“In the afternoon of February roth, 1932, at five o’clock, they came 
again with the intention of burning all the buildings in and around the 
campus; but since they were built under the structure of reinforced 
concrete, it was not so easy to burn them down, they had, therefore, to 
go back to their headquarters again without doing anything successfully. 


‘Early in the morning of February 11th, 1932, at five o’clock, once 
more they came to start the burning of the buildings, and in the after- 
neon fuur aeroplanes came on the spot, dropping about forty or fifty 
bombs, thereby helping the soldiers to complete their deeds of destruction 
with the result that all of the new buildings of the campus were reduced 
to ashes in a few hours. 
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“Chih Tze University has already weathered the storms of eight solid 
ars, since its inception, and its record has been very excellent both 
Jministratively and scholastically. Many of its graduates, have gone 

America, England and France and completed their studies for the 
asters’ and Doctors’ degrees with high credits, and have come back to 
rve their nation in various professions for which they have received 
od training in the way of preparation. There is no question that 
sere are practically very few universities in China of a private nature, 
private in the sense that they are run independently by their found- 
;, so far as the question of finance is concerned.” 


Fuh Tan University.—Little has so far appeared in the foreign press 
out this school except that after February 20, its campus was used for 
‘number of days as the headquarters of the Japanese General Uyeda. 
ut as early as February 11, the Chinese press (The China Times, evening 
tra) reported that the Japanese soldiery fired upon the premises with 
cir machine guns. The extent of damages at that time, however, was 
i indicated. On February 25, we were informed by the same paper 
at 


“Ever since the university was appropriated by the Japanese as 


reir headquarters a few days ago, many damages have been done to 
rniture and equipment. The buildings have also suffered from bombs 
id shells. This has already meant inestimable loss to the school. But 
cording to the ORES of a Chinese officer who came back yesterday 
February 24) from the front after having engaged in battle with 
he Japanese in the neighborhood of the University, apparently the 
brary has been ransacked and destroyed, for all along Zing Ying Road 
om the gate of the University to the Dairy and Nursery Company, he 
und numerous broken and soiled volumes on the roadside. He believed 
hey originally formed a part of the library. 
“The desire and ability of the Japanese to trample under foot the 
ture of another country are truly inordinate.’* 


Hsueh Yi Society.—One more institution and we shall be through. 
he building of the Hsueh Yi Society was razed to the ground on 
rbruary 25, and the news to the effect was found both in The China 
ress and The China Times one or two days later: 


“The Hsueh Yi Society, North Szechuen Road, was destroyed yester- 
ny morning by fire, following Sino-Japanese hostilities in that : area. 


! beeen rding to latest reports as appeared in The China Press of March 16, the School was found 
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“Chinese students who have returned from Japan compose the 
membership of the society. While part of the society hall was the 
assembly room, the other space contained foreign and Chinese books on 
special subjects and written sociological data collected by Mr. M; 
Tsoong-hsuang, secretary. 

“Total loss as result of the fire is estimated at $400,000. 

‘Members of this society, following the Japanese occupation of 
Manchuria on September 18, have made special efforts to collect literary 
pieces with regard to Sino-Japanese relations, possible outcome of the 
strained condition and means for the national salvation. 

“The Society was compelled to close on January 29 after a thorough 
search in the house by the Japanese troops.” 

This concludes the list of learned institutions that have suffered in 
different degrees from Japanese bombardment, ranging from the 
sprinkling of a few shells to wholesale devastation. As has already been 


touched upon, the total loss can never be ascertained and expressed in 


arithmetic figures. One conservative estimate of the material damage 
sustained by the seven schools in Woosung alone was $12,000,000. 
Ill. An interpretation 
What has Japan done? The Shanghai Evening Post and Mercury, 


an American paper, called it “vicious vandalism.” (February 1). The 
105 British and American missionaries thought it constituted “‘an attack 


against civilization.” While the latter was meant to be a rather general 
characterization of what Japan has done to Shanghai, it is more part- 


cularly and literally applicable to her deliberate and wanton destruction 


of learned and educational institutions with which the present paper 
deals. ‘An attack or rape on civilization” is apt and correct. 

China has apparently lost heavily; but compared with Japan, has sh 
really? Any material loss, however stupendous, and even though 
represents an agency of culture, is after all immaterial. In the cours 
of time and with renewed effort on the side of the injured party, it » 


replaceable. But what about the mental attitude which has led the 


aggressive party to deliberately inflict such losses upon the enemy? i 
:: has taken mankind tens of centuries to evolve the desire and ability to 
hold in esteem culture and tools for the advancement of culture, then 
it would seem that Japan, by laying waste the cultural institutions on 
the outskirts of Shanghai, has experienced a tremendous setback in her 


progressive march with the world. Compared with the loss she has 


meted out to China by dint of her greater military prowess, such a loss 
on her own part is inestimably greater and more irreparable. 
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Japan is apparently a first-class civilized nation, even though she has 
only recently emerged from feudalism. But how are we to reconcile 
civilization with all the outrages that she has perpetrated against culture 


‘and humanity in the very midst of one of the most civilized centers of 
‘the world? The defenders of Japanese interests and the Japanese point of 


view, of course, have not been reticent. The agd and erudite Dr. Inazo 
‘Nitobe, for instance, in an attempt to absolve what his fighting com- 
patriots have been doing in Shanghai, told us through a recent number 
of the Osaka Mainichi and Tokyo Nichi Nichi, of which he is advisory 
editor, that “it is not seldom that fearless soldiers march on, and kill and 


burn more than is sanctioned by the laws of war and humanity.” 


What a revelation! But to the editor of The China Critic who 


appears to be a fairly good psychologist, the revelation serves no better 
‘purpose than a rationalization brought about by an acute nationalist 


bias? 


“The epithet fearless was of course designed to atone for 
atrocities. But the fact is that excesses are more often than not 
committed by those dominated by phobias which Japan, 
traditionally by her feudalism and more recently by her skilful 
bropaganda, have successfully implanted in her soldiery and com- 
mon people. Aside from the feebly inhibited who have a hereditary 
basis, a modern psychologist will tell Dr. Nitobe, i¢ is only the 
thwarted and fear-#idden personality who is really capable of ex- 
cesses whenever the conscious restraint is allowed to lift itself such 
as normally occurs to participants in organized warfare. .The 
learned doctor has certainly allowed a war-time and nationalist 
psychology to usurp the psychology that is scientifically 
expounded.” 

If this analysis by the editor of The China Critic is to stand, it would 
seem that while politically and economically Japan has been following 
doggedly the steps of the West, the nation is still largely dominated by 
many social and psychological survivals of feudalism. A feudalist 
culture has its distinctive merits, but the constant domination of the 
more lowly situated by semi-conscious fears as a result of invisible class 


barriers and antagonisms must be counted as one of the greatest demerits, 


which is directly responsible for the excesses for which Japan is now 
being critically watched by the world. Insofar as such fears on the 
part of the mass would lead to excesses on occasions when conscious re- 
straint is let off, and insofar as the excesses thus committed are still 


ingeniously defended by the more learned elements in the country, Japan 
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must be considered, in reality, as not having yet arrived at the cultur:! 
stage which China has long ago reached. Between the almost religiou: 
reverence that is accorded to the “written character” by the Chinese and | 
the deliberate wreckage of learned institutions by the Japanese in their 
present invasion, there is indeed a wide gap the bridging of which may 
yet take centuries. 











VII. DESTRUCTION OF THE COMMERCIAL 
PRESS AND ORIENTAL LIBRARY 
Francis K. Pan, D. C. S. 

I. The destruction 


: Of the innumerable losses and damages caused by the Japanese 
invasion of Shanghai, those sustained by the Commercial Press are by 
far the greatest. The Company’s plant and buildings were the first 
targets of Japanese attack, and continued to be victims of bombard- 
ment throughout the hostilities in Chapei area. A twenty-acre 
establishment has been completely reduced to ashes. The destruction 
forms one of the most barbarous episodes of Japan’s undeclared war 
On China. 

Like the whole of the Chinese community of Chapei, 
the Company was caught unprepared. When Mayor Wu 
complied with the Japanese demands in the afternoon of 
January 28, everybody thought that no _ serious development 
could: possibly follow. The: whole Company, consisting of over 
;,;00 men and women, worked on normal schedule: up to five 
o'clock in. that afternoon. Around midnight, the Japanese landing 

forces suddenly advanced. into Chapei. At-about ten o’clock on the 
following morning, theee Japanese bombing planes were seen. hovering 
over the Company’s premises. Chinese civilians watched the Japanese 
planes with curious eyes. They were dumb confounded when they 
saw what was coming to them. After considerable reconnoitering of 
the area, the bombing planes let loose six explosives into the buildings 
of the Commercial Press. The bombs, being of incendiary nature, at 
once set the buildings and the surrounding area ablaze. The first bomb 
fell on the Works Division, and the second on the godown on the east 
of the buildings. More bombs were dropped, and flames broke 
out in all directions, One notable feature was that all the 
| bombs dropped from the Japanese planes were directed at 
the Commercial Press premises. With the bombers doing their 
job earnestly there was practically no way tocheck the fire, 
| # although such attempts were made by the members of the Commercial 
| Press Fire Brigade. Their efforts proved futile in the midst of 
Japanese bombardment. The last fireman evacuated the buildings at 
11:30 that morning. By three o’clock in the afternoon, the entire 
structure of office buildings, plants and godowns were blazing. People 
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miles away could see the vast scarlet reflection against the evening sky, 
and could even gather fragments of plain or printed leaves, on which 
appeared: “Published by the Commercial Press.” The fire remained 
unchecked up to 5 p.m. on January 30. The devastation of the 
Company’s property was not halted until everything and anything | 
worth while was destroyed by bombardment or shell fire! From the 
extent of the fire and the destruction wrought by the aerial bombard. 
ment on January 29, it is believed that more than three planes and 
considerably more than six bombs were released to do the work. 

The tragedy intensified hour after hour, and soon the homes of 
the Commercial Press employees, which were located in the vicinity 
were also gutted by fire. Men, women and children, carrying little or | 
nothing with them, ran for their lives. And in the course of excitement | 
and confusion, many were lost. How their hearts palpitated as each 
bomb exploded! With their own eyes they saw their homes and 
working-place tumble down. Within the twinkling of an eye, they wer 
deprived of all what they have labored and gained during their live- 
time. For their destiny is but the destiny of the Company. 

As the buildings of the Commercial Press and the houses in the 
neighborhood fell one after another, friends of the Company prayed that 
whatever had escaped the bombs might be spared. But the God of | 
War knew no mercy, and the program of destruction went on. The 
worst thing happened on February 1, when Japanese agents burned 
down the Oriental Library. The Library building, housing the 
entire Editorial Division of the Commercial Press was located 
on Paoshan Road opposite the printing plant. Judging from) 
the width of the street and the concrete structure of the 
building, the fire could not have been caused by sparks from 
the smouldering ruins across the street. It was, beyond doubt, a case 
of arson. One newspaper remarked, “It is part and parcel of the whol 
misguided effort of forcible seizure of the rights and property 0! 
others.” The fire started at about 8 o’clock in the morning ané 
continued throughout the day, destroying all the valuable books 
collections and manuscripts contained in the Library. Priceless first 
editions traced to Sung Dynasty and the complete collection of the | 
famous Yen Feng Lau classics, one of the most valuable collections in 
all China, were sacrificed to the conflagration. The destruction of the 
Oriental Library is an irreparable loss, not only to Chinese culture 
but to the whole civilization at large. 
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II. Alleged motives for destruction 
There has been a great deal of speculation in regard to the motives 
for the Japanese destruction of the Commercial Press. Various 
interpretations have been advanced, and it may be of interest to 
enumerate them irrespective of their foundations. 

That the destruction of the Commercial Press is a premeditated 
znd deliberate effort on the part of the Japanese to suppress a powerful 
source of anti- Japanese propaganda has been advanced as one of the 
10st important motives. According to the Japanese allegations, the 
company has in the past published many books of anti-Japanese nature 
and was chiefly responsible for the popularization of unfriendly ideas 
rowards Japan in this country. Besides, the Company has been accused 
pf having developed many agitators whose anti- Japanese doctrines have 
een most annoying to the Japanese. The present crisis gave them an 
ppportunity to revenge and to suppress once for all the “hot-bed” of the 
anti-Japanese movement. Regarding this allegation, the officers of the 
‘company have repeatedly declared that the Company’s only object and 
endeavor has been to further the cause of education in China, and that 
the Company bears goodwill to all and malice to none. It has never 
cherished any anti-foreign feeling toward any nation, Japan not 
xcepted. But it is a common knowledge to students of history and 
‘urrent affairs that Japan’s relations with China during the recent 
years have not been of ghe most amicable nature. And if: these relations 
were to be told in books of history and international relations, the 
publishers’ ethics permitted no alternative but a presentation of plain 
acts. This is possibly the only place where the Company has incurred 
irritation and displeasure from the Japanese. But all in all, Japan 
-annot expect the Commercial Press to wilfully distort facts and 
historical data in her favor. The Commercial Press cannot commit any 
crime against intellectual honesty, and it is not dedicated to the purpose 
‘ glorifying Japan at the expense of its own reputation and the 
publishing world. 










| The next alleged motive for the destruction of the Commercial 
Press is that the buildings of the Company afforded too good a vantage 
oint over the Japanese lines and that strategically speaking, the 
buildings had to be torn down at all costs so as to facilitate Japanevye 
military operations. The destruction was alleged to have been a military 
necessity. The buildings of the Commercial Press were mostly tall and 
massive structures—the best in Chapei area. The Japanese realised that 
the Commercial Press buildings could be very good hiding piaces for 
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the Chinese forces. And since Japanese marines were inexperienced 
in street fighting, they had to level the ground, and hoped by a sing 
bombardment transform street fighting into field warfare. Not unt 
then, could their tanks, armoured trucks and field artillery prove their 
usefulness. The above explanation may very well apply to the 
bombardment of Chapei as a whole. 

The next alleged motive for the destruction of the Commerci:! 
Press was that the Japanese authorities had first ascertained how the 
buildings had been used for the comfort not only of snipers but of 
anti- Japanese pickets, and that the buildings contained arms and am. 
munition. Being assured of these facts, so the allegation goes, the 
Japanese forces in the Hongkew area set about the task of ferreting out 
these undesirable elements—a task which incidentally resulted in the 
unfortunate destruction of the Commercial Press. In other words, the 
whole affair was only incidental. But judging from the persistent and 
almost methodical bombing of the Commercial Press buildings on 
January the 29th, the above explanation does not sound quite convinc- 
ing. In this regard the Company ,authorities have made a definite an¢ 
explicit denial. That there was not a single Chinese soldier or sniper 
inside the Commercial Press compound or buildings before the outbreak. 
nor did any of them enter the limits afterwards can be testified by eye- 
witnesses. The Company’s watchmen and members of the Fire Brigad 
were on the spot before and during the aerial bombardment. They 
were in custody of the keys to the buildings. They had the keys with 
them when they made their escape after the fire started. Six bomb: 
had exploded, and yet the watchmen saw no snipers nor soldiers aroun¢ 
the premises. As to the storing of arms and ammunition in the build. 
ings, the authorities consider the allegation as amazing and totally un. 
founded. : 

Another allegation tried to explain that the Japanese action wa 
aimed at killing competition in the printing business. The rapid growt) 
of the Commercial Press and its leadership in the printing world hav: 
been causes of considerable jealously on the part of the Japanese. 5) 
wrestling the leadership from the Commercial Press, Japan hopes w 
dominate this business in the Far East. And if an excuse is necessary, 
simply blame it on war. This allegation does not seem feasible. Whik 
competition might have existed locally, the relations of the Compan) 
with its Japanese contemporaries have been quite friendly and shoul 
in no way invite such a sinister procedure. Furthermore, there was » 
material competition calling for a cut-throat elimination of om 
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publisher against the other. Each serves an entirely different clientele. 
It is also mentioned that certain quarters attribute the Japanese 
,ction as a deliberate step to retard the cause of education and culture 
in China, as the Commercial Press was the center of China’s educational 
supplies. To appreciate the substance of the charge, one has to first 
realize the extent of influence which the Commercial Press has enjoyed 
‘in China. Hence, a brief historical review may be in order. The 
‘development of China’s education and that of the Commercial Press 
has been identical in trend. That the Company has served the country 
most faithfully in spite of the many political vicissitudes is known to 
all educational leaders. All books published by the Company had the 
‘common object of furthering .China’s education. In addition to 
introducing Western classics and sciences, the Company has given equal 
attention to the preservation and rennaissance of Chinese classics and 
culture. One great contribution of the Company was the publication 
of text books and reference books, arranged for use from kindergarten, 
through the grades and up to colleges and universities, numbering over 
20,000 titles and over 8,000 categories. These books invariably received 
the approval of the Ministry of Education, and were endorsed by 
educational leaders throughout the country. The Company’s ability 
to supply, with every change of time and demand, a vast network of 
teaching material is most remarkable. It is interesting to note that 
the Company never failed to publish a new complete set of teaching 
material to meet the @hanging needs of the different periods, as stated 


below:— 
1. The Promulgation of a New Educational System, July, 1902. 
2. The Founding of the Republic, 1912. 
3. The New Literary Movement, 1920. 
4. The Revised National Educational System, October, 1922. 
5s. The Inauguration of the Nationalist Government, 1927. 
6. Revised Standards of School Curriculum, 1931. 


It has been estimated that over seventy-five per cent of text-books 
supplied in China came from the Commercial Press. Therefore, the 
ulegation would appear to carry some weight. But on the other hand, 
one cannot ignore the fact that the destruction of the Commercial Press 
is but material. The vital factor, that is, the human factor or the 
builders of the Commercial Press are still alive and are capable of re- 
organizing an even greater Commercial Press in the course of time. 


Ill. The Commercial Press—a recapitulation 
The Commercial Press, Ltd. with its. head office in Shanghai, is 
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now in its thirty-fifth year. It was founded in February, 1896, }, 
the late Messrs. Z. F. How, Y. U. Bau and Y. C. Bau who were them. 
selves experienced printers. Ever since its founding, the Company hy 
witnessed very rapid growth. It started with a couple of presses in ap 
alleyway off Kiangse Road. In the second year of its existence, sligh 
expansion took place with the quarters moved to a twelve-roomed hous 
on Peking Road. In 1902, a building was started with separate busines 
offices. In 1903 was added an editorial department. And not unti 


1905 was the present site on Paoshan Road purchased for building 


purposes. The same year a new building program was under way. |) 
1906, a modern sales building was erected on Honan Road. In 192; 
an up-to-date plant was added together with several smaller building; 
The Oriental Library and the Editorial Division building was completed: 
the following year, thus completing the panorama as it looked befor 
the Japanese bombardment. 


The management of the Company consists of a board of thirteer 
directors and three auditors elected annually by shareholders. On 
managing director and two managers, together with their staff in th. 
Head Office, supervise the activities of the Company, which are groupe 
under the functional control of Editorial, Sales, Research and Work 
Divisions. The Company maintains two branch printing works, on 
in Peking and the other in Hongkong, over thirty-five branch offices and 
more than one thousand agencies throughout China and Chinese colonic 
abroad. These subsidiary organizations are functioning as usual, bw 
in view of the total loss of the main factory and head office, their opers- 
tions may soon be interrupted. 


Editorial Division. The Editorial Division, housed in the Orient 
Library building, started off with a few editors in 1903, but by 193: 
there are more than three hundred people on its payroll. These editor 
devote their whole time to writing text books, translating foreign book: 
editing and compiling magazines and cther publications. Manuscript 
are also accepted from outside authors and translators of note. Books on 
all subjects have been published. Up to February, 1930, the Compan! 


has more than 30,000 titles in Chinese and other languages to its credit. 
It has also been the policy of the editors to preserve and popularize th 
rare limited editions of Chinese classics, besides publishing modern works 
“The Treasury of Chinese Classics”—a collection of more than 8,50 
volumes of rare editions of Chinese classics—was reproduced by th 
lithographic process in 1920 and hailed as a great achievement by 2) 
Chinese scholars. The other important contribution is the publicatios 
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of the “Complete Library”—a collection of books published by the Com- 

pany sufficient in itself to constitute a nucleus for any public library— 
under the editorship of Mr. Y. W. Wong, the present Managing Director. 
Sets of the above two publications occupied large godowns in Chapei 
and are now totally destroyed by the Japanese bombardment. 

Sales Division. The Sales Division, representing the only remains 
of the Commercial Press in Shanghai, occupies a four-storied reenforced 
concrete building on Honan Road. It has on sale, besides its own 
publications, imported books, stationery, scientific apparatus, athletic 
goods and various other educational supplies. A dining room of a 
capacity for three hundred people and a roof garden are maintained for 
the benefit of the employees. With the destruction of godowns which 
upplied the Sales Division, the store was obliged to close its doors. 

The Research Division. The Research Division was composed of 
experts in various phases of scientific management. Organized in 1930 
under the leadership of Mr. Y. W. Wong, the Division was largely 
responsible for the adoption of many new systems. The suspension of 
the Research Division naturally followed the serious disaster. It is to 
be regretted that its valuable reports and a well compiled library on 
cientific management were all sacrificed in the fire. 

Works Division. The Works Division comprises various plants 
covering over twenty acres of land on Paoshan Road, with a floor area 
of five hundred thousand square feet. All buildings are well lighted 
and ventilated. Electric light, filtered water and a drainage system keep 
them in highly sanitary condition. The whole Division is internally 
connected by an automatic telephone system. A twenty-thousand- 
gallon water tank of reenforced concrete, connected with an artesian 
well, furnishes water for the plants. There are more than three thousand 
workers in this Division, of which four hundred are women. 

The Letterpress Room and Bindery are located in one building. In 
i Mthe Letterpress Room are found eighty American and English made 
‘BB machines, including a battery of over forty single-color Miehle presses, 
wo color Miehle presses, Miehle perfectors and a few German machines. 
Several rotary printing machines are used for the production of millions 
of text books every year. These are the first rotary machines ever in- 
troduced into China. The Bindery is equipped with many up-to-date 
automatic wire stitchers, sewing, folding, cover-making, casing-in, em- 
bossing, backing, pressing, ruling, and Juengst gathering, stitching, and 
‘traight-line covering machines. Most of the women employees are 
found in this room. The making of printing rollers and electrotype 
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plates and type Casting are done in another building adjoining. Dozen; 
of automatic type casters are engaged in making font types of various 
sizes in Chinese, English, Russian, Japanese, Hebrew, or German, includ. 
ing different kinds of fancy types. 

The Main Building houses the offices of the Works, the photo. 
engraving, lithographic printing, rotogravure and art departments. The 
Lithographic Room is equipped with dozens of two-color Mann offse; 
presses, Harris automatic offset presses, aluminum machines, bronzing 


and dusting machines and flat-bed presses. Rare Chinese paintings and 
artistic calendars, labels, posters, etc. are reproduced and printed her 


by the millions every year. 


The Photo-Engraving Room is well lighted and completely fitted. 
to do all kinds of half-tone, zinc-etching, collotyping, three-color, and 
hydrographic mapwork. Arc lamps, acid-blast etching machines, rout- 
ing, beveling, and cutting machines are used. A large camera, one of 
the largest in the world, makes possible the production of maps and) 
charts in one section by photography. 

The Machine Shop, located in another building by itself, is equipped 
with many drilling, slotting, planing and shaping machines, and two 
“Milwaukee” universal milling machines, a heavy grinding machine, : 
heavy-duty planer, and also a 36” diameter lathe, besides other lathes 
Various types of printing presses are manufactured here for the use o! 
job printers all over China. 

The Educational Supply Department undertakes the manufactur 
of all sorts of physical and chemical apparatus for schools an¢ 
laboratories, including kindergarten materials. Here may be see 
mounted plants, stuffed birds and animals, mechanical and physiological 
models, bottles of ink and mucilage. Educational toys are also manv- 
factured here. The Chinese typewriter, invented by Mr. Shu Cheng: 
tung, is patented and manufactured by the Commercial Press and hi 
been used by most of the government offices and modern busiriess firm 
in China. The total destruction of the plants is the most fatal blow at th 
Commercial Press. The various plants took years to build and represen'- 
ed the best assets of the Company. The loss is tremendous. Even wher 
the Company has a chance to be restored, it is difficult to tell how long 
it will take to effect a restoration to its original dimensions. 

Affiliated Organizations. The Company has affiliated with it tlh 
Oriental Library, the China Publicity Company and a number of Cor 
respondence Schools. The Oriental Library, which was organized fo’ 


the use of the Editorial Staff of the Company, has grown to be one of 
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‘the best equipped reference libraries in China and is open to the public. 


The Library subscribes to more than 700 different kinds of periodicals 
from all over the world and contains one of the most valued collections 
of rare Chinese books in China, besides more than 200,000 volumes in 
Chinese and 100,000 in other languages. The China Publicity Company 
handles all the advertising of the Company and at the same time acts 
as agents for all the periodicals published by the Company. The cor- 
respondence Schools are maintained under the direction of the Editorial 
Division. Over 32,000 students have graduated from these schools. 
The cessation of all the above activities became inevitable as a result 
of the fire and destruction of the premises. 

Welfare Work. Aside from the able management that has built 


‘up this great institution, the humane view taken by the Company to- 


wards its employees has no doubt contributed to its success. The work- 
men are the highest paid in China and are protected by a policy of 
group-life-insurance taken out by the Company on their behalf. They 
ill receive an annual bonus in proportion to the record and importance 
of their services. A pension for the old and retired or for the families 
of the deceased is also provided for. A savings account which pays 
very high interest on deposits by the employees is also conducted. Schools 
for the children of employees are maintained and free scholarships are 
offered. The Shan Kung Primary School, located in the vicinity of 
Company’s factories, has been in operation over 20 years. A dispensary 
in charge of a foreign-trained doctor and a corps of nurses attend the 
sick and injured employees. A trained nurse is detailed to call on the 
homes of the employees and direct methods toward happier and more 
sanitary conditions. A nursery is provided for the women workers who 
have to feed their babies during working hours, and a maternity allow- 
ance is given to expectant mothers. A fire brigade with modern equip- 


‘ment is in constant attendance. The tremendous loss which the 


Company has been called upon to sustain cannot be compared with the 
deprivation of ‘the Company’s employees. A general dismissal of all the 
employees of the Company was ordered immediately after the bombard- 
ment. But even in time of distress, the Company upheld its human 
view. It tried hard to scrape all available cash, as all the banks were closed, 
and advanced ten dollars to each employee and followed with another 
hayment of a half month’s salary. It is very hard to tell the possibility 


of their reemployment, as this would depend entirely on the ability of 


the Company to restore its status quo. And the ability to restore, being 
a financial matter, would depend on how Japan is going to dispose of 
the outrage—will she or will she not pay for ber wrongs. 
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The foregoing narrative is now history—it portrays the Com. 
mercial Press of yesterday. Today, one sees in Chapei nothing but ashe; 
and debris. Hollowed structures here and there bear rich reminiscence; 
of the past. But towering all wreckage stands the skeleton of the 
Oriental Library, it is now a grim monument of war and wanton de:- 
truction. The picture has changed from one of life and prosperity, 
into that of death and destitution—befitting a masterpiece of Japanes 
vandalism! 

IV. Losses in figures 

Practically all the important financial records of the Commercial 
Press have been burnt. Consequently the authorities find it mos 
difficult to ascertain the exact extent of loss and damage. At best onl) 
estimates can be presented. The following tables are computed on the 
basis of the Report to the Shareholders of the Company in 1930. They 
represent the most accurate figures yet available. It must be noted, 
however, that the amounts shown below have been most conservativel) 
placed—almost 40 per cent below cost. 


(1) Losses sustained by the main factory 


Particulars Value in Silver Dollar 
A. Buildings 
1. Head Office 170,280 | 
2. Works Division 
(1) Printing departments including Bindery 378,03! 
(2) Godowns 139,234 
(3) Carpenter Shop, etc. 55796 
(4) Power House | 21,953 
(5) Water Tower 11,429 
3. Workers’ Houses 7,200 | 
733592) 
B. Machinery and Tools (Including Rotary machines; * 
Michle presses; offset presses; aluminum presses; auto- 
matic gathering, stitching & covering machines; auto- 
matic trimmers; Penrose Camera; etc.) 2,873,710 
C. Plates 1,015,242 
D. Stocks 
1. Books 
(1) Chinese 4,982,965 
(2) Foreign 818,197 
2. Educational Supplies 771,579 
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3} Type Materials ae | 19,807 
4. Miscellaneous } 6,207 
6,524,340 
Paper & other Materials 
1. Paper Si ee 776,100 
2. Other Materials | 311,200 
1,087,300 
Unfinished Goods 275,000 
Furniture & Fixtures 
1. Head Office 12,523 
2. Works Division Sih 82,105 
3. Research Division Pe 535 
95,163 
Consigned Books 500,000 
Books & Original Artistic Productions entrusted for 
Custody 100,000 
Total 1 3,279,093 
(II) Losses sustained by the Oriental Library 
Particulars Quantity Value in M.$ 
Building J a 96,000 
Books 
t. General Books 
(1) Chinese 268,000 vols 154,000 
(2) Foreign... 80,000 _—s="»4, 640,000 
(3) Maps, Charts & Pictures 5,000 sets 50,000 
2, Rare Editions 
(1) Classics 274 sets 2,364 vols’ 
* (2) Histories 566. yg: 10, NOt 
(3) Philosophies 876 __,, 8,438 ,, } 1,000,000 
(4) Collections 1,057 ,, 8.710 ,, 
(5) Ho’s Library 40,000 _ ,, 
(6) Gazetteers 2.64% . © a¢:682  < 100,000 
(7) Newspapers & Magazines 40,000 _,, 200,000 
3. Index Cards 400,000 8,000 
Furniture & Fixtures 28,210 
Total | 2,276,210 
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III. Losses sustained by the Editorial Division 


Particulars Quantity Value in M.s 
Books, Maps, etc. 
1. Chinese books 3,500 sets 3,F00 
2. Foreign books , 5,250 vols $2,500 
3. Maps and Charts -—s«SZ§O. Sets 17,500 
4. Index cards oe 200,000 4,000 
Manuscripts 
1. Books 415,742 
2. Vocabulary slips . | 1,000,000 200,000 
3. Maps rr 1,000 sets 10,000 
Furniture & Fixtures 24,850 
Total 728,092 
IV. Losses sustained by the Shan Kung Primary School 
Particulars Value in M.5 
Buildings 
1. Primary. School 19,109 
2. Kindergarten . 10,000 
Books & Educational Supplies 12,000 
Furniture & Fixtures 6,000 
Total 47,109 
Grand Total M.$16,3 30,504 




















i. SAMPLES OF JAPANESE ATROCITIES 
By Y. C. Hor and Lowe CHUAN-HUA 

Atrocity is a handmaid to war. Atrocity to enemy combatants 
is understandable, but atrocity to civilians—innocent, hardworking 
civilians—is difficult to explain. It may be contended that atrocity is 
never committed for the sake of atrocity. But in the pages that follow 
are some facts which would tend to show that there can be a time when 
mankind, or rather part of mankind, delights in being atrocious. 

The object of this chapter is not to attempt at vilification or at 
apportionment of blame. It is to show that war is a beastly affair, 
and that unless it is banished from the world atrocity will be with us 
foreover. If the following cases (many others which have come to our 
attention are not fit to print) can lead the Governments of the world 
to the belief that atrocity for atrocity’s sake does exist, and can induce 
them to prevent its recurrence, the compilers will consider themselves 
richly repaid. 

No. 1, Case of Huang Yuan-kao 
(Bed No. 13, Y.M.C.A. Refugee Camp, 
Continental Building, corner Nankine & aren a) 

Huang is a native of Teng- — ia 
hsien, Shantung, and a farmer. 
He could not make his living on 
the farm, and so a year and half 
ago he and his cousin came to 
Shanghai to work in a Japanese 
glass factory on Paoshan Road. 
His wage was 42 cents a day. 

Due to the boycott, the 
Japanese factory was closed 
down. Unable to go home, 
Huang opened a mantao (Chinese 
bread) shop at the corner of the 
alley where he stayed. It was the 
San Yan alley, San Yan Road. 

On the night of Jan. 29, the 
Japanese marines occupied the 
district where he lived and con- 
ducted a search of all the houses. 
A Japanese officer bade him to 
set fire to the houses, giving him 
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a $5 note and promising him $80 afterwards. He refused, thinking arson 
isa wicked thing. He said, “I’d rather die than do such a wicked thing!” 

He was dragged to Chin-yun-chiao, and there the Japanese marine; 
scooped his eyes out with a small knife. The next morning, the Chinese 
troops drove back the Japanese and found him seriously wounded among 
a number of corpses. He was taken by a Red Cross ambulance to the 
refugee camp where he is now. 

Huang has a mother and a wife at home. He said: “If I had 
known that the Japanese were going to take my eyes, I would have tried 
to even bite some of them to death. Death is better than blindness.” 


No. 2, Case of Shen Tung-lin 
(Bed No. 11, Y.M.C.A. Refugee Camp, 
Continental Building, Nanking & Shantung Roads) 
Shen is a Kiangwan farmer, aged 44, and hl in a Tittle mud house 
back of the Kwan-yin pond. : Tae 
At 11 p.m., Feb. 24, a group 
of Japanese soldiers forced into 
his house. The eleven inmates 
were all bound and threatened 
with death if they didn’t dig 
trenches for the Japanese. They 
obeyed and worked all night. At 
dawn their house was burned. 
His brother, his sister-in-law and 
his nephew had secretly stolen 
away. The rest, eight in all, were 
bound again and shot at. He was 
the first one shot; the bullet 
glanced over his head. His father, 
mother, three uncles and two aunts 
were all shot dead and their dead 
bodies were piled over his. 





After the Japanese retreated the next ae a neighbor, ited “ay 
found him and brought him first to Pootung and then to the Con- 
tinental Building. 

Shen had a severe wound on the head which is still bandaged. His 
nervous system had suffered a severe shock and has become a little deaf. 
When questioned, he spoke and cried alternately. 
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Case No. 3, Pei Chung-chu 


(Emergency Committee Hospital, 
Corner of Gordon & Penang Roads) 


Pei is a ricksha coolie, aged 18, native of Fo Ling Hsien. He lived 
in a Shed made of mud and grass near Sinchiao, Chapei. His father, 
mother, two brothers, three sisters i Si ja 
all depended on him for liveli- 
hood. 

On the night of Feb. 27 he 
was pulling a ricksha in Hongkew. 
He heard some children yell out: 
“The Japanese soldiers have 
come!” He was trying to dodge, 
but too late. He was attacked 
with the bayonet which injured 
his neck and head. He was hit 
with the butt of a gun which 
made a triangular wound on his 
head. 

Pei’s wounds are very serious. 
Aside from the wounds received 
from the butt of a gun is a case 
of fractured skull. Three inches 
of bone have been taken from 
that wound. Through it one | 
can see his brains pulsating! ee 
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No. 4, Case of Wong Chee-chong 
(Red Cross Hospital, Ave. Haig) 


Wong is a native of Soochow, aged 30, and a station master at the 
Tientungan Station, Kiangwan. His parents are all dead, and has no 
brother or sister. He lived with his wife in the station. 





On the night of Jan. 28, he removed his wife to the Settlement. 
On acount of his duties he stayed in the station himself. That night 
he was hiding himself in a little room in the station to avoid stray shots. 
The next morning, the Japanese marines discovered him and 
dragged him out together with his blakeman, Kao Shao Yao by name. 
The two men were immediately stripped .of all their uniforms, and 
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ordered to tlee. A Japanese marine looking like a lieutenant waved his 
hand toward the Chinese territory, signifying the direction they should 
take. They fled from the barricade of sandbags that the Japanese had 
put up near the railway crossing at Tientungan. They had hardly 
mpved ten yards, with their backs toward the Japanese, before they were 
fired upon by a firing squad of ten. Kao, the blakeman, was instant!) 
shot dead at the crossing. Wong moved in a zigzag way, and he was 
only injured on the left arm. His forearm was literally cut by the shot. 
He grasped his left forearm and ran across the crossing, while still being | 
fired upon in vain. 

Scarcely had he gone over the crossing when he met another group | 
of Japanese marines coming down from the Japanese Garden on 
Kiangwan Road. He was fired upon again by the latter group, and | 
his right forearm was literally cut off by a shot, with only skin attach- 
ment. He reeled and fell, but was not yet dead. Thinking him dead, 
the Japanese did not trouble him any further. When he came to, he got 
up and reached a farmhouse into which he went for hiding. He wa: 
there for one night, with nothing to eat. The next morning, h¢ 
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managed to climb over a little fence and he was in the territory included 
in by the Chinese line of defence. He was taken to a hospital in Chapei 
nrst, and later transferred to the Red Cross Hospital where it will take 
him months to recover as the bones on both of his arms have been 
broken. 


“[ met about 20 groups of Chinese soldiers at Chapei,” said Wong, 
‘every half li had some soldiers behind sandbags. cag were all very 
angry against the Japanese. I saw , 
| many people injured and dying in 
Chapei. How many I don’t 
know. But they were everywhere 
and were running away from the 
Japanese bombs.” 


No. 5, Case of Lin To-tse 
‘Emergency Committee Hospital, Corner 
of Gordon and Penang Roads) 


| Little Lin To-tse, 11 years old, 

is now crying for his daddy. His 
father was a mail carrier for the 
Chinese Post Office and lived with 
his little son at Hsiang-yen-chiao, 
Chapei. His wife is still at home 
in Sryang, Kiangsu. 





On Feb. 11, near the market on 
Paoshan Road, little Lin To-tse 
was enjoying with his dad a bowl 
of congee. Down came a huge 
lapanese bomb and took away what little enjoyment he got from the 
congee, 





“My dad,” said little Lin, “was lying on the ground and bleeding, 

PB) von't answer except waving his hand. I think he wanted me to go. 

| but I didn’t want to go and leave him. Moreover, my left leg received 

1 big piece of bomb-shell and was also bleeding profusely. I could hardly 
walk. I stayed there with my father. 


he 


“Gradually his hand became cold and he no longer breathed. I 
‘Picalled him, and he didn’t answer. He had closed his eyes. All night 
(Be! sat watching him in the market. 
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“The next morning, some people came and saw us, and touched 
my father and said he was dead. They took me up on a big steam-car 
and carried me here”. 

As little Lin talked, his eyes watered, thinking of his father. He 
smiled a little when given a package of peanuts. 


No. 6, Case of Mrs. Fu. 
(Emergency Committee Hospital, 
Gordon and Penang Roads) | 

An old woman of 58 is Mrs. Fu. She lived with her husband and | 
her only son in a boat, and sold vegetables, in a little creek at Kiang. 
wanchen. 

On Feb. 22, her husband and son were captured by the Japanese 
troops and shot. Some other Japanese troops boarded on her sam pan 
and demanded food. She didn’t understand, and was slow in surrender. 
ing the vegetables and other food stuffs. She was at once shot throug} 
the bladder. 

The bullet entered near her vagina and came out near her rectum. 
(pictures not fit to print). The entrance is small, but the exit is large, 
giving the doctor attending her a suspicion of dum-dum. (Cerfified 
by Dr. T. H. Suh of the same Hospital). 


No. 7, Case of Mrs. Liao 
(Infectious Disease Hospital, 
545 Thibet Road.) 

Her husband was a policeman in the Chinese Bureau of Public 
Safety at Chapei; he was shot dead; she—she was raped by two 
Japanese. 

So she has lost her support and her honor, but she still has ; 
daughter. 

Aged 26, she was the natural object for Japanese lust. 

She and her husband came from Hunan, but now she and her 
daughter know of no way to go home. 

In the morning of Feb. 1, a group of more than 10 Japanes 
_ soldiers forced themselves in through her door. Two Japanese soldier 
attacked her, while the rest were conducting a search. She struggled 
with her attackers, but was overpowered. The attackers had wounded 
her left hand first. 

She was attacked for about an hour. Her daughter witnessed thi 
outrage. 
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No. 8, The Bombing of the Flood Refugee Camp 

(The following news story regarding the bombing of the flood refugee camp 
 Chapei appeared in the Shanghai Evening Post and Mercury on February 12. 
Oficial correspondence pertaining this case is also reproduced below.) 

“Citing three distinct bombings of a flood refugee camp on the ex- 
treme borders of Chapei, Sir John Hope Simpson, director general ot 
the International Flood Relief Commission, has lodged a strong protest 
with the Japanese Consul General here. The protest also has been 
cabled abroad. 


“The camp that was bombed, according to the protest, is situated 
on Liu Ying Road, two miles northwest of the North Station, and more 
than a mile from the Shanghai-Nanking Railway. It was populated 
by a total of 10,399 refugees and a staff of 49 workers. It was first 
bombed, the protest points out, on February 5. 


“On this occasion, a woman and a boy were killed, four persons 
were wounded and several patients in the hospital died of fright and it 
was fortunate, it is stated, that the camp did not catch on fire. The 
fortunate, it is stated, that the camp did not catch on fire. The 


majority of refugees fled, states the Flood Relief Commission report, 
leaving in the camp only a few hundred refugees, either sick or aged. 


“A second bombing is said to have taken place on February 6, 
Japanese planes flying over the camp and dropping explosives. After 
the bombardment, the protest points out, 48 were found in the camp, 
most of whom had been patients in the hospital. 


“A third bombing took place on February 7, the protest points out, 
und the remaining refugees, 20 in number, evacuated. As the relieving 
party was about to depart, it is pointed out, the planes returned and 
iropped a bomb which damaged a house beside the camp. 


"These actions against which I have protested,’ Su John said, 
nppear to have been unnecessary and certainly inhumane. No 
lilitary advantages whatever can have been gained by these attacks ~ 
bn a camp occupied by homeless refugees from flooded areas. The only 
esult has been a sacrifice of more than 50 perfectly innocent lives. 


“Sir John has loged a copy of his protest with the Senior Consul 
nd the mayor of the municipality of Greater Shanghai.” 
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a. Mr. Murai’s Reply To Sir John Hope Simpson 
(Feb. 15, 1932.) 
Sir: 


I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of 
February 15, 1932, calling my attention to the bombing by Japanese 
planes of a matshed of flood relief refugees on Liu Ying Road. 


I lost no time in transmitting the contents of your letter to the 
Japanese Naval Authorities, who in reply have notified me to the effect 
that in those days when the unhappy incidents of bombing occurred, 
the Japanese naval landing forces were busily engaged in bombing the 
Chinese troops who were incessantly directing their bombardment a 
the Japanese forces from their defence lines constructed all over the 
Chapei district and that the spot in question where bombs were dropped, 
unfortunately not only happened to be located quite adjacent to the 
Chinese position but was protected with barbed wire. 


However, the Naval Authorities asked me to express their deepest 
regret that so many flood refugees have been subjected to a serious 
disaster by the bombing. 

In this connection, perhaps I may call your attention to the fact 
that if you had been good enough to notify me of the incident of 
February 5, immediately after its happening, the calamitous fate which 
befell the unfortunate refugees after February 6, might have been 
averted or at least lessened to a great extent. 

I might add that according to a circular from the Senior Consul, 
you wrote to Mr. T. V. Soong stating that you addressed me anather 
letter dated February 12, asking for my reply. But I regret to inform 
you that I have not yet received your letter dated February 12, and 
will appreciate if you make investigations into the matter. 


I am, Sur, 
Yours faithfully, 
K. Murai. 


—=— § —— 
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b. Sir John’s Reply To Mr. Murai 
(Feb. 17, 1932.) 


Sir: 


I have the honor to acknowledge receipt of your letter of February 
1, 1932, which was delivered to me personally by your messenger at 
12:30 p.m. today, February 17. 

In your letter you acknowledged receipt of my letter of February 
15, which I think must be a mistake for February ro, the date on which 
[ sent my original letter. 

With reference to your last paragraph, I beg to enclose a copy of 
my letter addressed to you on February 12 and pf the enclosure which 
was a copy of a telegram which I forwarded to the League of Nations 
on the evening of February 11. The receipt of my letter of February 
‘2 is acknowledged in the chit book by the seal of your consulate- 
general. 

Wth reference to the contents of your letter under reply, I note 
that the Naval Authorities have asked you to express their deepest regret 
that many flood refugees have been subjected to a serious disaster by 
bombing. This expression of regret I shall have pleasure in forwarding 
to the Chairman of the Commission for notification to its members. 

With regard to the suggestion that the camp was located adjacent 
to the Chinese position and was protected by barbed wire, I have the 
honor to repeat the statement contained in my letter of the roth inst., 
that the camp lay two miles northwest of the North Railway station and 
one mile from the nearest point on the Shanghai-Nanking Railway, 
and it cannot, therefore, be described as adjacent to the Chinese position. 
The statement that the camp was protected with barbed wire is mis- 
taken. 

I have caused an enquiry to be made into the whole occurrence, 
and from that enquiry its appears that on February 2, before the camp 
was bombed, a Japanese aviator flew close over the camp and waved 
his hand to the occupants. As there were 3,000 children in the camp 
at the time, he could not well have mistaken it for a military encamp- 
ment. 

In addition, the bombardment of February 5; was preceded by 
machine gunning which injured a Mr. Ma who was present in the camp. 
As in order to machine gun the camp, the aviator concerned had to 


- descend to a low altitude, the suggestion that the camp was considered 
§ cto be a military encampment weuld seem to be inexplicable. 
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Had I been informed of the bombing on February 5 at once, | 
would of course have protested on that day. In fact, however, the 
report on the subject only reached me after the bombing on February 
7; which explains my failure to address you earlier. 

Finally I would draw your attention to the fact that a Red Cross 
flag was flying at the gate of the camp, and a Blue Cross Flag over the 
hospital. 

I am, Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
]. Hope Simpson. 


c. From Sir John Hope Simpson To Mr. T. V. Soong, Feb. 11. 


“T have to report to you that a camp of flood refugees on the Liu 


Ying Road, two miles northwest of the North Station, and on the | 
border of Chapei, contained, on January 26, 10,399 refugees, and a 


staff of 49 members. After the first Japanese bombardment of Chapei 
on January 29, about 2,000 of these refugees fled, but over 8,000 re- 
mained in the camp, and were, as usual, fed and sheltered. 

“On February 5, the camp was bombed by Japanese planes about 
noon. A woman and a boy were killed on the spot, four persons were 
wounded, and some of the patients in the hospital died of fright. Most 
of the refugees fled, and there remained in the camp only a few hundred 
persons, the majority of whom were sick in hospital or aged people 
who found it difficult to get away. 

“The following day Japanese planes again bombed the camp, and, 
after the bombardment, 48 dead were found in the camp, most of 
whom had been patients in the hospital. With the exception of, about 
20 people, the occupants of the camp were removed and it was again 
bombed the following day, February 7. It was then entirely evacuated, 
and, as the relieving party was about to leave the camp, the planes re- 
turned and dropped a bomb which damaged a house beside the camp. 


“T have protested against this action in a letter to the Japanese 
Consul-General, pointing out that the action appears to have been un- 


necessary, and was certainly inhuman. I said that no military advantage | 


whatever can have been gained by these attacks on a camp occupied by 
homeless refugees from the flooded areas, the only result has been the 
sacrifice of over 50 perfectly innocent lives. 


“T sent a copy of my letter to the senior member of the Consular 
Body, with a request that its contents be conveyed to the members of 
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that Body, and another copy to the Mayor of Greater Shanghai 


| Municipality.” 


No. 9, Japanese “Accidentally” Bomb Chinese Cotton Mill 
(From China Weekly Review, Feb. 20) 


“After officially announcing on three separate occasions that Japan- 
ese air bombers would not fly over the International Settlement of 
Shanghai, by which the lives of foreign Chinese civilian residents are 
endangered, the Japanese once more sent a plane on the morning of 
Feb. 11 over Shanghai, which dropped two bombs, one explosive, and 
the other incendiary. The bombs struck the cotton mili in Markham 
Road owned by the Wing On Company, a prominent Cantonese con- 
cern, which employs some 2,300 workers, mostly women. Five employees, 
including three women, and one 16-year-old girl were killed outright. 
Sixteen employees, mostly women and girls, were wounded, one woman 


later dying in hospital. Within a short distance, possibly more than 


two hundred feet in a straight line from the point where the bomb 


| wrecked the mill’s reeling room, a contingent of 1,800 American marines 





commanded by the Lieut. J. S. Cook was quartered. Some two hundred 
U. S. Marines within the vicinity were engaged guarding and patrolling 
Soochow Creek, which is the boundary separating the International 
Settlement from the Chinese controlled Chapei district. This Wing 
On Mill faces Soochow Creek and lies within the zone guarded 
by American forces. Before the present Sino-Japanese complications 
began a detachment of U. S. Marines was stationed at the mill premises, 
the position being known as the Changping Road subsector. The 
Marines were actually billeted in a vacant room on the ground floor 
adjacent to the front gate. Colonel Hooker, the commander of the 


| 4th Regiment U. S. Marines, commenting on the incident, declared: 


‘T am not surprised, since the incident was a direct result of the practice 
of Japanese bombing planes to fly over the Settlement. The Japanese 
had been warned and had made three separate promises that planes 
woul discontinue flying over areas containing thousands of foreign and 
Chinese civilian residents. Numerous shells fired against the Japanese 


, planes by Chinese anti-aircraft guns have been falling in the Settlement 


streets almost daily, but we can’t blame the Chinese as long as Japanese 
planes continue flying over the Settlement or along its boundaries.’ 


“Japanese Rear-Admiral Shimada, speaking on behalf of Admiral 


| Nomura, commander of the Japanese Third Fleet, in an interview ex- 
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pressed deep regret at the incident. He stated that the Japanese Navy 
would pay the hospital expenses of the wounded workers and also would 
indemnify the families of the dead workers. He stated further that as 
soon as details of the bombing were learned, Admiral Nomura accom- 
panied by staff officers, personally, called on Admiral Taylor, the com- 
mander of the U. S. Asiatic fleet and on Colonel Hooker, commander 
of the U. S. Marines, and expressed deep regret that a Japanese plane 
had dropped bombs within the American sector, thereby endangering 
the lives of the U. S. Marines. Admiral Shimada’s explanation of the 
bombing incident was as follows: ‘About eleven o’clock this morning 
our scouts reported a concentration of Chinese troops along the Chinese 
side of Soochow Creek, which concentration had been growing for 
several days, the Chinese considering themselves safe against our shelling. 
In order to disperse the Chinese troops we sent out a number of planes 
carrying a small type of bomb. One plane during the latter part of 
the bombing while flying over Soochow Creek swooped upward, causing 
the lock in the dropping apparatus to open, thereby releasing two bombs 
both of which struck the Wing On mill, which is located on the north 
side of Soochow creek opposite the Cantonese cemetery on the Settle- 
ment boundary. Our aviator did not know the bombs were dropped 
until he returned to the landing field and checked up. As soon as I 
arrived in Shanghai I issued orders that our fliers should not fly over 
the Settlement, but some trouble is experienced due to the difficulty 
aviators have in distinguishing Settlement boundaries. I now have 
issued strict orders that no aviator is to be permitted to take up bombs 
until he is thoroughly familiar with the locality. I am very sorry for 
the incident which was unintentional. In the future I will take pre- 
cautions against further errors.’ 

“Both Japanese bombs were apparently released simultaneously, 
since they struck within a short distance of each other, the explosive 
missile striking and penetrating four-inch reinforced concrete roof and 
exploding on the floor of the reeling room, which contained approxi- 
mately 50 workers, chiefly women. Several reeling machines, which 
the women were tending were wrecked. The explosion was so 
forceful that heavy wire strengthened plate glass windows on all 
sides of the large rooms, 70 by 80 feet, were blown out, while large 
sections of the walls on two sides were blown into the courtyard below. 
The room was immediately converted into shambles, most of the 
wounded having their legs and feet blown off or lacerated while those 
killed were in some cases practically blown to pieces. The incendiary 
bomb, which struck the building across the alley-way from the reeling 
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room, also penetrated the concrete roof but ricocheted through a side 
wall and fell into the courtyard below where the shell burst but did not 
explode, a portion flying through the window of the room below where 
it shattered the flywheel of the carding machine. The worker standing 
by it was uninjured. The incendiary bomb was filled with yellowish 
powder, apparently a mixture of sulphur and phosphorus, with an acrid 
taste, which covered the sides of the buildings for several hundred feet. 
For some reason the incendiary bomb did not explode, otherwise the 
entire mill, which is filled with cotton would have been burned, possibly 
entrapping hundreds of workers. Fortunately the bomb struck the 
reeling room a few minutes after the lunch whistle had sounded; other- 
wise the room would have been occupied by more than a hundred women 
and girls. Immediately following the explosion a U. S. marine con- 
tingent rushed to the demolished reeling room and assisted in the removal 
of the dead and wounded. 


“J. G. Lock, a Cantonese, born in Australia, who is the President 
of the Wing On Company, estimated the material damage from the 
air-mombing at about twenty thousand gold dollars. He stated the 
Japanese had also shelled and badly damaged another mill belonging to 
the same Company located at Woosung. Mr. Lock stated that he didn’t 
think the Japanese bombing was intentional although the Wing On 
Mills constitute the chief Chinese rivals to Japanese cotton milling 
interests in China. 

“An American marine stationed on a lookout, on top of a nine- 
story flour mill, located about four blocks from the Wing On Mill, 
observed and recorded the Japanese airbombing operation which began 
at 7.55 and ended about noon. According to this marine observer the 
Japanese planes began to fly over and drop bombs along railway yards 
which are located about a thousand yards directly north of the boundary 
where the Wing On mill is stationed. At first the Japanese planes 
included three bombing and two pursuit planes which dropped explosive 
and incendiary bombs, which started fires in a large Chinese tenement 
building adjacent to the tracks. Then these planes flew back to their 
base about 8.40 a.m. 

“A second contingent of bombing planes arrived at 9.12 a.m. These 
carried much heavier bombs, some planes carrying only one bomb each 
and made two trips. They bombed further buildings in a densely po- 
pulated area, most of which, however, are now thought to have been 
evacuated. At 10 a.m. a third contingent of bombing planes arrived 
and concentrated attention on a large four-story building, which was 
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entirely demolished. Then these bombing planes encircled along Soo- 
chow Creek and continued to drop explosive and incendiary bombs. 
Later they flew out of town along the railway to Chenju, where two 
bombs were dropped on the outskirts of the village. About 10.30 a.m. two 
more planes arrived which, after flying over sections of Chapei opposite 
the Wing On mill, turned and flew directly over the Settlement boun- 
dary, when the bombs were released which struck the Wing On Mill 
The plane which dropped the bombs was flying at an altitude of between 
1,500 and 2,000 feet. The American Marine stationed as a lookout and 
who observed the bombing through a powerful glass with a range finder 
declared no excuse could possibly have existed for the Japanese action 
since the area had long been controlled by U. S. Marines and there never 
had been any Chinese snipers in that area, although the Japanese allege 
that Chinese had concealed machine-guns on the Chinese side of the 
creek, which had been firing on the Japanese planes. 


No. 10, Japanese Attack on American Woman 
(From North-China Daily News of March 6) 
“Another attack upon an American citizen, Miss E. Rose Marlowe. 
of the Shung Tak Girls’ School, a Southern Baptist Mission enterprise, 


was made by Japanese civilians wearing arm bands on Friday morning» 


at the school, 6 Barchet Road. 
“Miss Marlowe was accompanied by the Rey. W. H. Tipton, of the 
same mission, on her visit to the schaol. Mr. Tipton had visited the 


school before without mishap. They found many of the doors broken | 


and the furniture in general disorder. 
“A hole had appeared in the brick wall of the compound and 


through this water was being drained off by means of a hose. When | 


the hose was cut and the water supply cut off, Japanese civilians with 
identifying white arm bands appeared and struck Miss Marlowe, who 


was alone at the time. One hit her several times with a walking stick | 


and another struck her in the face with his fist. 


“Then an English-speaking Japanese came on the scene and, after 


inquiring Miss Marlowe’s name and nationality and finding that she 
had been badly treated, permitted her to leave the compound. 


“It is understood that a protest has been filed with the American | 


Consulate-General regarding the attack. 
‘Miss Marlowe and her sister, Miss Dorothy Marlowe, of the Shang- 


hai American School staff, sailed yesterday morning for Hongkong, on | 
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the advice of a physician, in view of Miss Marlowe’s extremely nervous 
condition. They were passengers on the Dollar Liner President 
Coolidge.” 


No. 11, Japanese Marines Bayonetted Chinese Civilian 
(From the China Weekly Review of Feb. 13, 1932) 


“Two prominent American residents of Shanghai, one of them an 
oficial, handed a signed attested afhdavit to the U. S. Consular authorities 
here during the week giving an eye-witness account of the Japanese 
bayonetting and killing of an unarmed Chinese civilian. These two 
Americans were driving their car through the street fronting the 
property of the Comparative Law School of China belonging to the 
Southern Methodist Mission, which was raided and sealed by the Japan- 
ese military on January 30 and the students expelled, which action 
formed the subject of one of U. S. Secretary of State Stimson’s protests 
io Japan. As these two Americans were driving slowly, they approach- 
ed the front gate at the entrance to the school. They saw a Japanese 


| sailor standing with a bayonet pointed at the prostrate form of a Chinese 


man wearing civilian clothes. They saw the Japanese thrust the bayonet 
into the man’s chest, the man’s body lying slightly on his side with the 
head against the gate, feet stretched across the sidewalk. The sailor 
then withdrew the bayonet, changed its position and then thrust it 
again into the prostrate body, the victim each time flinching, but 
making weaker movements as the thrusts continued, six or eight times, 
after which life apparently became extinct. While the bayonetting 
was proceeding a truck load of other Japanese passing observed the in- 
cident, but did not stop. The sailor then walked to the end of the 
‘treet unconcerned and joined his comrades on patrol duty. The 
observer’s first impression was that the Chinese was connected with 
the Law School and thus aroused Japanese animosities, but investigation 
did not disclose any such connection* ; hence the reason for the bayonet- 
ting is unknown as the man was apparently unarmed and attired in 
civilian clothes. Other similar cases have also been reported, a typical 
one being the following: A truck with Japanese sailors was passing 
through the streets in the area patrolled by the British troops. A 
British army sergeant saw one of the Japanese shoot a Chinese boy who 
was slightly stooping, standing in the street. The boy dropped dead, 
the bullet entering a shoulder and coming out in one of the legs. The 
‘ergeant in reporting the matter to his superior officers stated that on 
the spur of the moment he levelled his rifle to shoot the offending 
lapanese, but at the last moment restrained himself, thus avoiding an 
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incident. The British army commander asked for an explanation from 
the Japanese. The answer came back that the boy was ‘planning 
throw a rock.’ ” 


No. 12, Tales of Horror under Japanese Rule in Hongkew 
(From the Shanghai Evening Post & Mercury of Feb. 3, 1932) 


“Women and children killed as they fled from burning houses. 


“Nights of terror, filled with the moans of wounded and dying 
The roar of death-dealing implements of warfare. 

“These horrors were seen, felt and heard by three foreign familie 
who lived through five days of a veritable nightmare in the Lincoln 
Terrace, across from Hongkew Park. Only yesterday, they escaped 
from the scene of battle and made their way back to safety. 

“Two German families, Mr. and Mrs. H. Becker, and Mr. Han 
Krenn, and an English family, Mr. and Mrs. T. J. Ellis and their two 
children, were the only foreigners in the Lincoln Terrace. 


“Trapped in the center of the war zone, these seven foreigners wer 
forced to stay in their homes from Friday until Tuesday, while death 
and destruction hovered near and threatened their lives at every minute 

‘Japanese launched their attack on the region so suddenly that they 
were caught before they had a chance to leave. Appeals to the Japanesx 
authorities availed them nothing. Many attempts to leave the district, 
they said, were frustrated by unruly mobs of Japanese in plain clothes. 
Marines stopped them at the point of bayonets. 

“When incendiaries started burning the houses in the Kelahborhood, 
the three families took all precautions to protect their property. Chines 
servants in the 35 houses in Lincoln Terrace placed white bands on 
their arms to identify them from looters and fire bugs, and the families 
prepared to make armed resistance to attacks on their property. 


“Several gangs of supposed looters and incendiaries were driven from 
the place with shots from the foreigners’ pistols. Japanese promised 
them protection, and Chinese told them they would spare their homes. 

“But Tuesday, fires were started in the houses next to theirs, and 
they were forced to snatch up what personal belongings they could 
carry, and leave amid smoke and confusion. 

“When they reached the Japanese lines, they threw up their arm: 
and walked across, not knowing whether or not they would escape with 
their lives. 
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“They made good their escape, which they attribute, to the fact 
chat a Japanese friend saw their plight and helped them get across. 


“Mr. Becker, who had been asked by his consul to make no state- 
ments to the newspapers, followed the wishes of the German office and 
refused to divulge the many tragic scenes he witnessed from the windows 
of his home. 


“Mr. Krenn, who had not communicated with consular authorities 
Wednesday morning, told many tragic tales of the five nights of terror. 


“*The streets were strewn with dead bodies,’ he said. ‘Yelping. 
hungry dogs were tearing them apart. We could not see the bodies, 
there were so many dogs. We shot to scare them out but the dogs did 
not stay away. We saw dark figures creep up to a house and set fire 
to it. When the Chinese who lived there ran from the smoking houses, 
they were shot down in their tracks. I saw four bodies slump to the 


| ground as they left the doors. There were men, women and children. 


A Chinese shopwoman who lived across the street started to leave 
her shop, her baby in her arms, when she was shot down. The next day 
che was still alive, her baby clinging to her. Chinese servants in one of 
the houses in the Terrace ran out and picked her up. She was carried 
into one of the houses and given attention. When we left, both she 
and the baby still were alive. When Chinese attempted to remove 
the bodies of the dead, they were assailed with rifle and machine gun 
fre from the Japanese. They were forced to leave the bodies to rot 
in the street and be torn apart by the dogs.’ 

“Chinese servants remained loyal to the foreign families. When 
fre bugs, who threatened to burn the houses, came near the place, the 
servant captured one, a Chinese boy, and tied him to a stake, threatening 
to burn him. They told them that they had three of their number 
imprisoned in the houses, and that they would burn them if the houses 
were set on fire. ‘This complicated matters for us for we wanted to 
anger neither side.” 


“The servants were in a state of panic when the foreigners left. 
They did not want them to go, they said, and implored them to remain 
with them. The servants were those of the 35 houses in the terrace, 
most of them occupied by Japanese, who had fled. Japanese mobs were 
extremely cruel, the foreigners said. Chinese were beaten, stabbed and 
shot. None were spared, neither men, women nor children. One of 
the foreigners said that he recognized several of the Japanese members 
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of Japanese volunteer forces. They had been employees of banks and 
other business houses with whom he had done business in the past. 

“*The Japanese who recognized me,’ he said, ‘laughed at me and 
made jokes about my plight as I struggled under a load of belongings. 
to get out of the danger area.’ 


“The foreigners said that, during the many years they had lived in 
this area, they had never had the least trouble with the Chinese. 
‘When the trouble came’ he said, ‘and we ran short of food, Chinese 
families and servants in the neighborhood braved the danger that al- 
ways lurked there, and brought us rice and mutton and other foods. 
and charcoal for our stoves.’” 


“They said that the Chinese soldiers never had crossed into the | 
settlement. It was their opinion that the Japanese were trying to tempt 
Chinese militia into the settlement. But, they said, the Chinese forces 
did not move an inch into the foreign zone, but merely protected their 
own property. When the seven foreigners left their homes, they were 
enveloped in smoke from the surrounding houses, and they believe that 
by now all of their property is destroyed. 


“Mr. Krenn’s house fortunately was surrounded by other buildings 
in the colony, so it was not exposed so much to rifle and machine gun 
fire as the other homes. Because Mr. Ellis’ house was exposed on one 
side, his family moved in Mr. Krenn’s home. Mr. and Mrs. Becker re- 


mained in their own home until the time of departure. 


No. 13, American Editor Finds Gruesome Sights in Kiangwan 
(The following report of the terrible condition in Kiangwan appeared in the 
Shanghai Evening Post and Mercury on February 22. Shortly after Mr. Thackre) 
revealed these atrocities, the Japanese authorities refused to issue passes to any news 
paper reporter or correspondent to visit the fighting line.) 
By T. O. T. 


I visited Kiangwan Race Course today. I shall never be able to re- 
turn without a shudder. My previous visits were to see the crowds of 
happy Shanghailanders on a race day outing, betting on their favorite 
horses; gentlemen-jockeys coursing under a brilliant sun. 

This morning is just such a day overhead; but underneath,—nothing 
but horror. 


The entrances to my favorite stand are blocked with corpses; fresh 
aorpses, newly made before my eyes. 
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Perhaps, as the official military communiques from Japanese head- 
quarters say, these corpses once had been snipers, or even perhaps spies. 
| make no challenge, I just detail what I see. 

There are women and children among them; women shot through 
the back, their padded coats run through with military sabres; children 
whose bodies are riddled with bullets; men garbed as peasant farmers 
heaped grotesquely about, their wounds soaking the ground. 

They are not garbed as soldiers—not even the women and the chil- 
dren—so I suppose they must have been snipers—ofhicially. I suppose 
0 because my very dear friends at headquarters and the Japanese legation 
assure Me—are at pains to point out to me—that the Japanese army and 
navy are not making war on civilians, nor upon Chinese peasants—nor 
upon the Chinese government, nor upon Government troops—but merely 
the 19th Route Army from Canton. 

So I suppose that these people who seemed so innocent to the casual 


eye must have been machine gunners and rifle-men from the roth Route 


Army, disguised as simple peasants. 

It is difficult to ask them now. 

The houses are burned; I saw them burned, with neat precision; 
not a wasted match, nor an extra piece of kindling. 

And they? Their corpses sweeten the ground beneath the judges 
stand; one whose body was soaked in oil and now lies charred beneath 
the officials’ tower will till no crops again; they lie in little heaps along 
the grass before the stands, where, on that Race Day recently, the 
-hildren played and chased elusive butterflies. 

And as I walk the top rail, scuffling through the glass which crashed 
trom rifle-butt attacks upon the office tier, a tragedy of Peace—for re- 
member this is not a war—unfolds beneath my eyes. 

An infantry company, just preparing for its duty in the hand-to- 
hand fighting on ahead in Kiangwanchen, pauses to watch the drama 


with me; I above and they below. The flames from burning farmhuts 


throw a curtain of red behind new captive groups of those who fled 
the fire. 

An officer turns one of the peasant-garbed group away, to face the 
sun. His shining sabre flashes, up to its hilt in the human sheath; the 
body falls; a second takes its place, and once again the sabre finds its 


pulsing scabbard. 





And now, a diversion; the next, a tall and likely lad, is flung un- 
bound face down, upon the two who clutch the panting earth in death; 
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and as he falls, a volley from six officers’ revolvers makes a minor outline 
on his back and courses up his spine. The volley dies, the pistols now 
are empty, the jerking figure on the ground now is still and another 


takes his turn. I leave, for fear is on me now; the sunshine gone; my 


feet are lead. 

The company of infantry is tasting death by proxy; and it is ready 
for the front. 

No. 14, Chinese Pastor Carried Off And Never Heard Of 


(The following letters tell quite fully the arrest of the Chinese pastor of the Fitch 
Memorial Church by Japanese marines on January 29, and the evasive manner in which 
the case was handled by the Japanese consular authorities. Up to the time of writing, 


nothing has been heard from or about Rev. Tsiang. An affidavit regarding this case | 


and made by Mr. Mao Wen-ling, elder of the Chapei Presbyterian Church, is now on 
file at the U. S. Consulate in Shanghai.) 


To Mr. K. Murai, 
Japanese Consulate, 
Shanghai. 


Dear Sir,—The Fitch Memorial Church of Christ in China 1 
located in Darroch Road, Hongkew. It is one of the largest churches 
in Shanghai. Among the membership of this church are the families 
of the founders and executive heads of the Commercial Press which has, 
as you are aware, been completely destroyed, as well as many other Chin- 
ese holding positions of high responsibility. 


On the afternoon of January 29, there was assembled a group ot 
30 in the manse adjoining the church. They were mostly women and 
children. They were there because they thought it was a safe place 
for refuge. While squads of His Imperial Majesty’s marines were 
engaged in rifle and machine gun firing in front of the church and the 
neighbourhood, they sought comfort and peace of heart in prayer. 


About four o’clock in the afternoon, a marine patrol, numbering 
about 50, rattled the iron gates at the front of the church courtyard, 
demanding admission. Naturally, there was immediately much fear 
among the small group, and a few minutes elapsed before one of them, 


a young lad of 20, whose father and mother and younger sister were | 


also in the group in the manse mustered sufficient courage to unlock the 
iron gate. As soon as he had opened the gate, without any further | 
he was seized and his hands bound behind his back and carried away: 


he has not been seen or heard from since. 
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Immediately upon entering the manse, where the small group of 
.o were, the officer in charge of the squad demanded to be told where 


the teachers and students of the school conducted in the church adjoining 


were. He was informed that the students and teachers had gone to 
‘heir homes, as the school was a day school and closed for the winter 
vacation. When asked who was in charge of the property our pastor, 
the Rev. Tsiang Tsing-zu, immediately stepped forward and stated that 
he was the pastor and therefore the person in charge. 

The marine officer then insisted that there were bombs hidden on 
the property. Our pastor replied that this was a church and that he 
was quite sure there were no bombs or any other military equipment on 


the place, but he invited the officer to make a search of the premises so as 


‘o assure himself of this fact. All of the 30 who had come to the church 


for refuge and prayer had their persons searched. No bombs or weapons 
of any description were found either on the property or on the persons 


{ che group. 


Your officer than separated from the rest of the group our pastor 
ind his wife and son, his nephew and his secretary and two servants, 


romprising his entire family, excepting his little daughter of nine, who 


vas playing in the kindergarten adjoining, entirely unconscious of the 


tragedy enacted in the manse. 


The remaining twenty-two were then commanded to confine them- 


elves to the manse and under no circumstances were to look out of 


he window or attempt to leave the property. Your marines then turn- 
d their attention to our pastor, Mr. Tsiang, beating him in the face 


2nd prodding him with the bayonet. Then they turned toward his wife 
nnd beat her repeatedly over the thighs with the butt of their rifles until 


she collapsed on the floor. They then bound the hands of all seven 
chind their backs and marched them off. 


| Since then all efforts on our part and on the part of our Western 
riends have failed to secure any information from the Japanese 
-onsulate or through any other agency as to their whereabouts or fate, 
hough more than two weeks have past. 


Our pastor was a man who was rich in love and compassion. Almost 
the last sermon that he preached was an appeal to us to forgive the in- 
justices of your country, not to hate, but to forgive and to love as Christ 
1ught us and showed us to forgive and love. 


| With our church members widely scattered, all in need of comfort, 
piritual guidance and help, we greatly long for the wise guidance and 
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the spiritual help of our pastor. Surely a man like our pastor, M:. 
Tsiang, whose heart bore no hatred but only love, and who besough: 
others to forgive and practise love, has done nothing, or his family, to be 
carried off as prisoners. 


The hearts of the men and women of our Church who all loved him. 


cry out in sorrow and bereavement, and so we, who are the governing 
body of the church, cannot refrain from writing this letter to you to ask 
you to restore to us and to our church our pastor and his family. For 
this act of mercy and compassion, we will be always very grateful. 
(Signed) L. C. Niu, T. C. Yang, F. M. Fok, S. K. Ing, 
Members of the Governing Body. 


Japanese Consulate-General, 


Shanghai, 
Messrs. L. C. Niu, February 19, 1932. 
T. C. Yang, 
F. M. Fok, 
S. M. Ing, 


409 Missions Building, 
23 Yuen Ming Yuen Road, 
Shanghai. 

Sir, 


Referring to your letter of the 13th instant addressed to Vic 


Admiral Nomura, Commander-in-Chief of the Japanese Third Fleet 


in which you asked him to find out the whereabouts of the Rev. Tsiang 
and his family, I beg to state that the Japanese Naval authorities, in 
response to enquiries made by this Consulate-General, have furnished 
us with a report stating that it is true some twenty members of the 
Japanese Naval Landing Party headed by an officer entered the mance 
of the Chinese pastor as mentioned in your letter in search of snipers on 
the afternoon of January 29, but that there is no truth in your accusation 
that the hands of the said pastor and his family were bound behind their 
backs and marched off by the Japanese marines. 

I am also requested to inform you that at the time when the search 
was made, there was found no inmate within the Church. 


Yours sincerely, 
(Signed) S. Iguchi. 

















X. WORLD OPINION ON THE 
SHANGHAI WAR 
By E. K. Moy 


Never in the history of journalism has the press of the world been 
so nearly unanimous in its judgment on an international conflict as it 
is on the responsibility for the undeclared war that now exists between 
China and Japan. 

This judgment is “nearly unanimous” because it excepts the native 
press of Japan—and only the native press—which may or may not be 
voluntarily biased in favor of its own government. 

The verdict of the world’s opinion, as reflected in the press of all 
neutral countries, unanimously condemns Japan. This is unique in the 
world’s history, but it is also natural. Never before has a war of 
aggression so obviously evidenced itself as the one which Japan today 
is Waging against China. 

History is replete with wars of conquest, for few wars indeed, 
have had a different objective. But the origin of and responsibility for 
other wars have formed the subjects of heated dispute, even within 
academic circles, for years and generations after the last embers of 
those burning conflicts had been extinguished. 

Here is a war that has just begun, and the whole world is one 
in pointing its accusing finger at the guilty belligerent. Japan has 
been singled out by the entire human race as not only an ambitious 
aggressor seeking the conquest of a continent; she is also more 
seriously charged with being an outlaw among nations. Outlaw because 
her war of aggression against China is a flagrant violation of treaties 
by which Japan had solemnly committed herself not to do what she 
is now doing, and not to resort to what she has already resorted to as 
2 means of settling whatever grievances she may imagine she has 
against China or any other country. 

Regarded from the viewpoint of the little group in Japan which 
is responsible for so solidly antagonizing the world’s opinion against 
their country, the present situation must be attributed to their 
arrogant underestimate of either the world’s intelligence to apprehend 
the facts, or of its expected disinclination to be aroused by them. 
Possibly they foresaw the inevitable consequence of an indignant world, 
but serenely assumed that there would be no material effect beyond a 
moral feeling that could not check practical action. 
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It is not within the province of the present article to speculate 
on this aspect of the question. It remains to be seen whether Japan 
can flout all nations in her sinister disregard of solemn world 
compacts in order to prosecute a war for imperialistic expansion. 


Our immediate task is to record the press opinion of the leading 
nations as evoked by Japan’s extension of her aggressions from other 
parts of China to Shanghai, the principal port of the Far East. 


It should be noted that ruthless and unjustified as was Japan’s 
violent occupation of Manchuria, there was a considerable section of 
the American and European press which saw some excuse to offer in 
mitigation of her mad action. The attack upon Shanghai, however, 
served completely to alienate the sympathy of even her staunchest 
friends and most vigorous defenders. 








Even the French press which had consistently and conspicuously 

supported Japan “condemned” her action in Shanghai, as reported in 

a dispatch from Paris on January 31. A few days later, on February j, 

the Echo de Paris warned that “the four months’ tolerance towards | 

Japan shown by Britain and America is apparently ended and until | 

further order neither country is willing to allow things to slide further | 

and Japan will now draw a lesson and limit her objectives in China.” 

Dispatches from Berlin reported that the German papers “severely 

criticise the Japanese action at Shanghai.” The Vossische Zeitung 

vehemently charged that there is no doubt Japan is using the world 

crisis in order to subjugate China and make herself the sole dominant 

: power in the East.” 


Two influential newspapers in the United States which have been 
Japan’s most faithful apologists are the New York Times and the 
Herald-Tribune. The latter felt obliged to admit, on February 6, that 
“from the international point of view the Japanese position goes from 
bad to worse. Every effort to neutralize the consequences leads from 

one blunder to a more serious one.” 


Always having found a word of extenuation for Japan’s conduct 
in Manchuria, the Herald Tribune saw that the excuses being advanced 
by Japan were discreditable. ‘The authorities in Tokyo,” declared thi: 
well-tried friend of the Island Empire, “instead of recognizing that 
mistakes have been made, and instead of insisting that Admiral Shiosawa 

bring control over the situation more nearly in line with the rights of 
others, attempt to argue that Japan has played no more than the part 
assigned her ‘defense’ of the Settlement.” 
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As the New York Times put it: “The best friends of Japan must 
-sorrowfully record the serious injury which has been done to her own 
reputation.” Later, the same publication that had stood by Japan 
«0 faithfully, indignantly confessed that “the course which Japan has 
chosen to pursue makes any appeal to the Government’s sense of inter- 
national obligations appear grotesque. Its military operations in China 
are inexplicable on any theory of national conduct.” 


Another important American newspaper that has not been un- 
sympathetic toward Japan, and has persistently opposed America’s 
participation in the League of Nations’ efforts to solve the Sino-Japanese 
problem, is the New York Evening Post. It declared in an editorial: 


“In the history of China’s foreign relations there have been many 
‘instances of foreign aggression, yet one may search in vain among them 
for outrageous behavior such as is being shown by Japan. To drop 
bombs from a fleet of airplanes upon the densely populated native city, 
to deal death and destruction to peaceful inhabitants on the specious 
plea that such actions are justified to break the boycott and suppress 
the anti-Japanese agitation—that is without parallel even in the some- 
times unsavory annals of Western relations with China.” 



















The humor of Japanese reasoning, as it appears to the Americans, 
is exemplified by the following analysis presented to its readers by the 
Philadelphia Record: 


“The Japanese Army started by slapping a customer in the face 
with its establishment of control over Manchuria. The customer, in- 
sulted, refuses to buy. So the Army now attempts to mend matters 
by threatening to shoot the customer.” 


Reports from the United States have indicated a growing sentiment 
in favor of an economic boycott of Japan as an effective means of 
bringing a halt to her aggressions in China. A recent dispatch from 
America announced that a boycott association had been formed. 


“The boycott of Japanese goods ought to be world-wide,” asserted 
the S#. Louis Star. “A quiet resolve to buy no goods from a violator 
of the Kellogg Pact would be more effective than diplomatic warnings 
1 appeals to honor, when dealing with a Government that has no need 
0 fear warnings and shows itself to be without honor.” 


In England the conservative newspapers had argued for a more 
tympathetic consideration of Japan’s actions in Manchuria. They had 
been preaching a policy of virtual tolerance. But on January 30, the 
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London Times was expressing the “hope that co-operation between 
British and Americans will continue,” and declared that ‘internation; 
action of a more vigorous kind than that which has recently 
characterized Far Eastern affairs will be required if order is to be re. 


stored at Shanghai.” 


Subsequently the paper, in a Sunday issue, urged that the time 
had come “for international statesmanship to consider what action it 
can best take to prevent a conflict, and, having decided, to take it firm. 
ly and without delay.” 


These restrained words of the conservative press were supplement. 
ed by those that felt free to express their opinion more bluntly. The 
indignation of the civilized world was summed up in the proverb which 
was quoted by the London News-Chronicle: “Those whom the god 
wish to destroy they first make mad.” This was complemented by th 
Daily Herald which declared: “It may be in the cards that the nev 
invasion of China may end not in victory but in the suicide of Japanes 
imperialism.” 


— és 

















XI WHAT FOREIGN RESIDENTS IN 
SHANGHAI THINK OF THE WAR 
By Epwarp Y. K. Kwone 


In spite of the fact that a war on a major scale has been going on 


‘in Shanghai for more than four weeks, the public abroad know very 
little of the actual happenings here. Only a few days ago, an English 


friend of mine received an urgent letter from her parents in England 
asking her to come home immediately with all the children. The reason 


BY en for the solicitude was that some Fleet street genius had conceived 


the novel idea of putting this headline in his paper: “600 Britons in 
Shanghai Starving.” The proper approach to the solution of the 
present Sino-Japanese dispute, therefore, is not to listen to what far 
distant countries have to say of the question at issue, nor to depend on 
the arguments of either China or Japan alone, but to have a fair cross 


section of the representative opinion of the local foreign residents. The 


lacter have the advantage of making observations right on the spot and 
gain first hand knowledge of what is going on. The value of their 


observations is enhanced by the fact that most of them are not partisans 


in the conflict, but merely watch from their detached vintage ground as 
impartial observers. Furthermore, it is only by seeing with one’s own 
eyes that one can understand the true nature of an undeclared war a la 


j@ponaise. So let the local foreign residents tell! 


EDITORIAL COMMENTS 

A fair sampling of the opinion of the local foreign residents may 
be obtained from the editorial comments of the leading foreign news- 
papers. Asa rule the local foreign press is very critical of the Chinese 
people and their institutions, and one or two newspaper have always been 
at loggerheads with the Chinese Government. However, the stand taken 
by all these papers regarding the Sino-Japanese conflict is clear cut. 
Japan receives their unanimous condemnation. The North China Daily 


News, @ conservative British daily, edited by Mr. Edwin Haward, 


had this to say in its editorial of January 30: “If the action taken in 


Shanghai by the Japanese forces this week receives the commendation 
of the world, then the principles for which civilized nations have been 
striving have been virtually assailed. They cannot be destroyed for 
they are stronger than human arrogance itself. But the effort to 
establish their influence over the policies of nations have been sadly 


defeated. It cannot be that this will be endorsed by the better mind 
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of the world or of Japan. A sense of proportion has been tragically los 
for the moment. May it quickly be recovered.” 


Commenting on a statement issued by the Japanese Government on 


the Shanghai situation, an editorial of the same paper of February g | 


read:—““The general impression created by the statement is that the 


Japanese Government, and particularly their military and naval advisers, | 


had come to the conclusion that China required a lesson. The conclusion 
may have been correct. The question which, however, arises, is whether 
they were authorizd to give the lesson and whether in giving it they 
maintained the proper dispassionateness of an instructor. The answer 


given at Chapei and i nHongkew is adverse to Japan. That is why | 
the statement of the Japanese Government is so depressing. It seems | 


to take no account of the fact that in the last fortnight, there has been 
a definite hardening of opinion. The emission of resonant phrases re- 
garding Japan’s immutable policy. to contribute to the peaceful 
progress of the world sounds ironic to men and women who have had 
eyes to see and ears to hear in Shanghai.” 


Then on February 20, another editorial read:—“A years ago 
admirers were pointing proudly to the sureness of Japan’s power of 
wisely guiding the conduct of her nationals here. Now apologists, have 
to fall back ignominously in defence of Japanese ‘‘irregularities,’ on the 
very defects with which Chinese actions have been saddled. Much ha: 
to be attributed to ill-considered propagandist effort over which the 
Japanese authorities exercised insufficient control. It was responsible, 
in the main, for the very exaggerated view taken by Japanese residents 
here of the actual extent of the danger to which they were exposed by 
the so-called anti- Japanese activities. That view was communicated to 
Japan and thus appeared to warrant in the eyes of the Japanese public, 


what was in reality a most imprudent flourish of naval force. It has 


thrown upon the Japanese military authorities the heavy burden of 
restoring a much damaged prestige. 


“Japan has, indeed, to ask herself who are her real friends. 
Those who have consistently recognized the justice of her complaints 


but refused to applaud her recent departure from prescribed means of! | 


enforcing them are far worthier of the title than unthinking champion 
whose chief inspiration appears to be an inveterate disbelief in the 
existence of any Chinese virtue or in the intelligence of statesmen in 


Europe or America. Such champions are poor mentors for Japan. 
They can maintain their precarious position only by pretending that 


the dangers with which the Settlement is now confronted, are not 
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directly due to Japanese actions. The influx of 600,000 refugees, the 
undermining of the Settlement’s administration, the breach in the 
Settlement’s integrity and all that those developments imply, may have 
their remote causes in the defects of Chinese polity. They cannot, 
except by the wilfully blind, be logically attributed to anything but 
Japan’s application of the Manchurian technique to the Yangtsze Valley. 
he have resulted in the creation of a position to which the admitted 
ollies of the Chinese Government and the Chinese people are practically 
releeenel | 
Referring to Lt.-General K. Uyeda’s ultimatum demanding the 
19th Route Army to withdraw 20 kilometres from the outskirts of 
Shanghai, the same journal commented on February 22 as follows:— 
“The ‘Observer’ is perfectly right in emphasising the desirability of 


direct negotiations between the Japanese and the Chinese. The trouble 


at the moment appears to be that one party seems utterly disinclined to 


countenance such a movement. If there had been a real desire for a 


reaceful settlement, the ultimatum issued to the Chinese authorities 
would hardly have been worded in so peremptory a manner and with so 


little regard for the amenities of diplomatic language. It is not too 
/ much to say that the ultimatum was presented with such a lack of 
-cordiality that even if its actual terms had been acceptable, the Chinese 


could hardly be blamed for rejecting it. Japanese intentions, for once, 
seemed all too clear. The way was to be paved for the resumption of 
operations; that was the sole aim and object of the ultimatum. The 
discussions preceding it were, in the event, farcical.” 

The China Press, another important local daily published in English, 
is a Sino-American enterprise and as such it is not expected to be pro- 
Japanese. But its editorials are fair and moderate as may be witnessed 
from the following one entitled Unwisdom of Driving To Extremes 
which appeared on the morning of January 28, before the hostilities 
started: 

“The Japanese authorities wish to bring to an end the economic 
boycott of Japanese goods. ‘They believe that this can be done by 
government action. As we pointed out in this column they are wrong 
in supposing that action by the Central Government or the local authori- 
ties Can suppress a movement that has its origin in events in Manchuria. 
But they are entitled to their belief, and we believe that the Chinese 
authorities are prepared to meet them more than half way, only stipulat- 
ing for a little of the patience and reticence the necessity of which is 


apparent to all who have their hands on the pulse of the Chinese com- 
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munity. The Japanese must remember that, viewed in their proper 
perspective, the negotiations which are going on are being conducted by 
the representatives of two sovereign states, which are diplomatically in 
good relationship. There is no question of terms being imposed upon 
a defeated enemy. Both sides may be assumed to be guided by the one 
desire to put an end, with the least possibility of further and more dis- 
astrous developments, the tension that has unhappily bee ncaused by — 
regrettable incidents which have not been confined to the one side. The 
Japanese as an Oriental people should undoubtedly understand the 
psychology of another oriental people, and they must be aware that to 
lay undue stress upon what is really unessential is to run the risk of 
gaining what they seek in appearance and losing it in the reality. 

“A heavy responsibility rests upon the Japanese. The eyes of the 
world are in fact centerd upon Shanghai. If it is revealed that the 
local authorities have done their very best to put an end to all illegal 
activities directed against Japanese trade, and have even disbanded the 
anti-Japanese organization whose activities were deemed to be unlawful 
and provocative, and that the Japanese still demand the impossible, it 
is inevitable that world opinion will swing so violently against Japan 
that even the most hotheaded Japanese militarist will recognize that the 
country has made a fatal error. 

“The substantive rep] of the Chinese local authorities to the Japan- 
ese demands will, we understand, b formally preented today. If the 
Japanese consul general is instructed to refuse to accept the proposals 
made, even though coupled with the knowledge that the offending 
organization has already ceased to exist, then the deduction will certainly 
be drawn that Japan is simply intent upon creating a state of chaos in 
the Shanghai region for ulterior motives. 

“We do not wish prematurely to draw any such deduction. We | 
hope and trust that Japan will not allow herself to bear the brand of such 
callous infamy. For her own sake we counsel Japan to put herself right 
with the world, at least on this local question, and not display hersel! 
unashamed as a callous and cynical champion of the cause of might 
against that of right and reason.” 

As editorials from other local English newspapers regarding the 
Japanese invasion of Shanghai appear elsewhere in the volume, they wil 
not be duplicated here. 

2. THE BUSINESS MEN 

The Japanese invasion of Shanghai has developed to such proportions 

that not only the Chinese people but foreign business men also have | 
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- suffered tremendous losses. Before January 28, Shanghai was one of the 
most prosperous cities in the world. Its real estate value was daily 
mounting. Its commercial transactions, despite internal unrest and the 
unprecedented flood in the Yangtsze Valley, were carried on as usual. 
But since the outbreak on January 28, business became paralysed. All 
import and export trade was brought to a stop. Even Nanking road, the 
retail center of the city, presents a forlorn appearance. Hostilities have 
been going on for more than four weeks, and at the time of writing, no 
mmediate relief is in sight. In the local foreign community, the chief 
losers must be the business men and their thinking should engage our 
careful attention. 

With a view to find out the true opinion of the foreign business 
community, I have visited more than a score of prominent foreign busi- 
ness men (including bankers, real estate brokers, ship owners, managers 
of import and export firms, etc.) Some of the firms visited are interna- 
tional in scope, and thought it better in the interest of the company not 
important American import and export film bluntly told me that 
to express any political views. However, a great number of the people 
| visited were not under such a handicap; while others, though not 
' willing to be publicly quoted, were nevertheless very frank in their 
assertions, 

As is to be expected, the views expressed were as divergent as the 
interests these people represented. The only universal note 
expressed in these views was the hope for an early cessation of hostilities. 
Some are very critical of the Chinese. A man connected with an 
important American import and export firm bluntly told me that 
1 former Minister of Foreign Affairs was responsible for all this 
trouble. The explanation given was that this eminent diplomat mis- 
handled the whole issue of the retrocession of extraterritoriality. One 
British merchant was emphatic in his denunciation of the boycott 
movement and the way it was handled. Asked about his opinion of the 
approximate amount of losses suffered by the local business men, a 
prominent British banker admitted the inability to give the figures but 
added that the losses must be tremendous. Similar enquiries among 
other bankers elicited no more satisfactory answers. One prominent 
shipping broker, however, roughly estimated that, as a consequence of 
the war, more than 7o per cent of the foreign-owned ships that plied 
along the Chinese coast were being operated at a loss, and 30 per cent 
at a narrow margin of profit. The same authority placed the loss to 
Chinese shipping, warehousing and freight handling concerns at 
$10,000,000 per month. . 
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A British merchant who has been in Shanghai for a long tim 
stated: “I have been here fifty years and I regard China as my second 
home. Should there unfortunately be a war between England and 
China, you know which side I will take. But I am all for China iy 
the present crisis.” Another “old China hand” expressed a great 
indignation over the idea that Japan was fighting to protect the 
Settlement. “At the time when I first came here,” he said, “these Jap; 
would be too glad to be protected by us.” A similar idea was expressed 
by another British merchant when he said: “Our country should not 
let Japan run wild. It will be very hard for our prestige here. You 
know how the Chinese regard ‘face.’ They will attribute the rather 
weak attitude adopted by our government to fear of Japan. Japan’ 
victory will involve a loss of ‘face’ to us all.” Another merchant 
whose residence was in the Hongkew section, and suffered heavy damages 
as result of the Japanese attack said: “There is little likelihood for 
my country to fight Japan; but I wish you people will give them hell.” 

Two of the men I approached tried to avoid the main issue | 
to which side was right but chose to comment on the merits of the 
19th Route Army. One was a British real estate owner who remarked 
simply: “They surely put up a good fight.” Another was a German 
business man who said: “Wonderful! They fight with nothing but 
rifles and machine-guns.” 

One man belonging to an important British firm did not think 
it practicable to have direct negotiation between China and Japan, 
because he thought it very unlikely that the terms set down by Japan 
had any likelihood of being acceptable to the Chinese people, and the) 
present Chinese Government is so constituted that not one official or 
group of officials would dare to make any treaty detrimental to the wel- 
fare of the majority of the people. 

The manager of an important real estate firm expressed explicit 
faith in the League machinery and said: “One feels a profound 
sympathy for China and what she is going through, but the greatest 
wish of every thinking man and woman must be for the bellicose spirit 
to subside and for all energies to be directed to securing a cessation of 
fighting. If the trouble can be restricted in area and hostilities suspend- 
ed, China has little to fear for the future.” 

The following consists of a few of the numerous letters and articles 


written by local foreign residents, which show clearly what the latter 
think of the situation at Shanghai:— 
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a 105 MISSIONARIES CONDEMN JAPANESE INVASION(1) 


“We a group of Christian missionaries in Shanghai deeply deplore 
che present position in which Japanese direct military action is inflicting 
unspeakable misery and destruction in thousands of homes. An un- 
known number of civilian lives have already been lost. The mode of 
this action rudely assails the new international standards of morality 
so laboriously constructed since the Great War. Attack upon these 
is an attack upon every nation and upon the foundations of civilization. 


“Advancing into purely Chinese territory, a thickly populated city 
area at midnight on January 28, with a few minutes warning to the 
Chinese mayor and none to the civilian population, the Japanese armed 
forces, aided by aerial bombing and artillery, have wrought ruin and 
destruction for twelve days and are continuing. Houses and property 
of innocent men, women and children over a large area have been 
razed to the ground and burned. Public property and factories have 
been destroyed and tens of thousands deprived of their livelihood. The 
great Commercial Press, on which all educators depend, was bombed 
and its library with its priceless treasures has later suffered destruction. 


‘The privileged position of the Japanese in the International Settie- 
‘ment is being abused as a base of operations, putting Britain, America 


and other peoples interested in the Municipal Council of the Inter- 
national Settlement in a false and embarrassing position. In the area 
under Japanese control, even within the Settlement, there has been a 
reign of terror in which hundreds of innocent people, many of whom 
we know personally, have been arrested, maltreated or summarily shot 
on suspicion without trial. All this has taken place in time of peace 
against a people with whom Japan had not even broken off diplomatic 
relations, still less declared war, a people who had submitted the dispute 


to the League of Nations. 


“Even now further armed forces are being brought to the scene of 


conflict. We appeal to all Christians and to the conscience of the 
world to condemn this madness and cruelty of war and urge our own 


and every peace loving nation, including the friendly Japanese people 
themselves, to insist that their government dissociate themselves from 


‘the action of the Japanese armed forces, take every possible measure 


calculated to end fighting and make use of available instruments for a 
peaceful settlement.” 
‘1) This statement appeared in the English press in Shanghai on Feb. 22, 1982. 
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b. AN INEXPLICABLE MOVE AND MR. MURAI'S PREDICAMENT (2) 
By H. G. W. Woopneap, C. B. E. 





“The action of the Japanese naval authorities last night, and in _ 
the early hours of this morning is, frankly, inexplicable. The de- 
mands originally put forward by the Japanese Consul-General to the 
Shanghai Mayor were, in the opinion of most foreign residents, not 
unreasonable. The assault upon the Japanese monks, and the illegal 
activities of the local anti-Japanese associations had exhausted the 
patience of the Japanese Government and the Japanese community. 
And there was a widespread feeling that an attempt to cut the Gordian 
knot by an ultimatum, which would be backed up by force if necessary, 
was the only means by which the Japanese could hope to obtain redress. 

“The Mayor and the local Chinese officials at first seemed disposed 
to treat the ultimatum frivolously, and to perpetuate the policy of | 
evasion and procrastination which had brought the crisis about. But. 
the continuous reinforcement of the Japanese naval forces in Shang- 
hai, and the evident determination of the Japanese to act if satisfaction | 
were not forthcoming, caused wiser counsels to prevail. After pro- | 
tracted informal negotiations, the Mayor of Greater Shanghai agreed 
unconditionally to the terms of the Japanese ultimatum, and submitted 
a formula which was accepted as temporarily satisfactory by the 
Japanese Consul General. It was assumed, on the strength of announce- 
ments from both sides, that the crisis was at an end, early yesterday 
afternoon, though in view of the tensity of the situation the Council 
had decided, during the forenoon, to declare a State of Emergency 3t 
4 p.m. 

“Yet within a few hours of the acceptance of the Mayor’s reply he 
received, in an envelope bearing the name of the Japanese Consulate 
General, two proclamations issued by Rear-Admiral Shiosawa, an- 
nouncing his intention of sending forces into Chapei, and requesting 
the immediate withdrawal of the Chinese troops in that locality. Within 
35 minutes of the receipt of these proclamations, Japanese forces had 
entered Chapei, and were engaged in forcibly occupying the district. 


“The action of the Japanese Admiral places Mr. Murai, the Consu!- 
General, in an intolerable position, and exposes him to the charge of 
bad faith. After he had accepted the Mayor’s reply, the least that 
could have been done would have been to defer naval action until the 





(2) This editorial comment written by one noted for his “anti-Chinese” attitude appeared ‘© 
the > page Evening Post and Mereury on January 29, the day following the Japanese attack uy 
Chapei. 
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Chinese Authorities had had time to demonstrate their ability to sup- 
press the Anti-Japanese organizations. This was the only demand from 
the Japanese in regard ito the implementing of which ‘there could 
be any serious doubt. And the fact that some steps had actually been 
taken to suppress the Boycott Committee was at least prima facie 
evidence of the Mayor’s sincerity. Admiral Shiosawa’s subsequent 
action is bound to alienate the sympathies of most of Shanghai’s foreign 
residents, and to create a most unfavourable impression abroad. Once 
more it will be asked whether Japan is pursuing a dual policy, one 
dictated by the Foreign Office, and the other enforced, regardless of the 
diplomats, by the armed forces of the Mikado. 

“Intervention in a huge cosmopolitan city such as Shanghai, were 
so many nations have large financial and industrial interests, would be a 
ticklish matter, however great the provocation. It could only 
be justified by a clear demonstration that demands of a 
reasonable nature could be enforced by no other means. It 
is incredible, that in a similar situation, if the British or American 
Consul-General had accepted the reply to the demands of his Govern- 
ment as satisfactory, any British or American naval officer would have 
dared to take independent action. It is not going to be easy for Japan 
to satisfy friendly Governments that last night’s events were necessary 
or justifiable. And the entire episode must raise doubts throughout the 
world, as to the value to be attached to assurances from her Foreign 
Office and its envoys. 


“The mischief, however, has now been done. And it is to be hoped 
that the Tokyo Government will exert all its efforts to localize naval 
intervention within the narrowest possible limits, and demonstrate 
that, even belatedly, it is the Cabinet as a whole, not the War Office or 
the Admiralty, that controls the foreign policy of the country. There 
can be no gainsaying the fact that the events of last night jeopardize the 
internal and external security of Shanghai. The full reactions thereto, 
both at home and abroad, have still to be felt. But no one can doubt 
that for the next few days a very critical situation, which will tax to 
the uttermost the efforts of the Settlement and Concession authorities, 
and the foreign Naval and Military forces in the port, will prevail. 

“The Japanese invasion must raise in an acute form the future of 
the Shanghai area. A densely populated city such as ours, in which 
there are such substantial foreign and Chinese interests, ought not to 
be exposed to perils of this kind. Shanghai has had an anomalous status 
for years past. And it may be that out-of its present evil plight will 
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emerge a practical scheme for neutralizing it in such a manner that 
it will henceforward remain immune from foreign or Chinese military 
intervention. That is the only good that can be hoped from the present 
crisis. And whether that can be realized must, of course, depend to 
large extent upon the attitude of the Japanese Government. It cannot 
be too strongly urged that a prolonged military occupation of the 
Shanghai area be avoided at all costs. It must inevitably lead to con- 
stant friction and international complications. And it cannot con- 
ceivably produce results which could not be obtained by a moderate and 
reasonable attitude, now that it has been made plain that there are limit: 
beyond which Japan will not tolerate attacks upon its nationals. and its 
interests.” 
c. 

To the Editor:™ 

In your issue of February 12, you published a letter signed by 
“P.H.” I take exception to the following statement:— 

“It is inevitable in circumstances such as those we find today 
that there should be cases of hardship, even cruelty, towards the 
non-combatant, yet in no single instance have I or any of my 
friends witnessed cruelty by the Japanese regulars. Firmness, yes, 
but no more.” 

I do not suppose “P.H.” is or was a resident of Hongkew, if he 
were, then I can only congratulate him on not having seen any atrocities 
committed by Japanese regulars. 

I was residing in the Northern District and only evacuated on 
Saturday the 29th January, at 5.30 p.m. Since hostilities started, | 
have been back to my house sixteen times and have seen sights that 
made my blood boil. 

(1) A Japanese Marine, in full uniform, with steel helmet etc. 
ran his bayonet into an inoffensive Chinese pedestrian of the 
coolie class without, as far as I could see, any provocation. 
This was on Saturday, January 30, at about 4.30 p.m. 

(2) On Sunday, January 31, near Darroch Road, I again witness- 
ed a similar affair—the victim on this occasion appeared to 
me to be a clerical assistant of some local company. 

(3) On Sunday, January 31, at about 12 noon, a woman of the 
amah type was beaten by a Japanese marine, on Dixwell 
Road. On this occasion, bare hands were used. 


i LLL reer ———————_—_——Kow 
(3) The following three letters written in The Shanghai Evening Post and Mercury amply ¢e 


monstrate the behavior of the Japanese invaders. 
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I am not mentioning acts of cruelty committed by “ronins” or 
reservists, but if “P.H.” desires, I can multlply these acts ten-fold, seen 
by myself and other Hongkew residents. Does “P.H.” know where 
Hongkew is, and has he been there since January 28? I assume not. 
Possibly “P.H.” wrote or dictated his letter in a carpeted room with 
, grate on one side and an electric radiator on the other. He can’t 
know the cruelties that were enacted. 
I am, 
HONGKEW REFUGEE. 
February 13, 1932. 
d. 
To the Editor: 

I had occasion to call at the main Post Office this morning, and as I 
was coming out, I noticed that Japanese marines were stopping and 
searching all Chinese coming south on Szechuen Road. 

I stopped for fifteen or twenty minutes, and watched their proce- 
dure. During this time eight different Chinese were stopped—one 
apparently a coolie, one a small boy coming from the market with a 
chicken on a string two well dressed men, evidently of the merchant 

class, and the others probably shop or office clerks. 

The procedure in every case was the same, and began with a re- 
sounding whack on the side of the face. After this, all pockets were 
carefully searched, the lining of clothes, inside of hat, etc., etc., and 
during the search there were in each case, several more blows to the 

| face. 

While I watched this barbarous performance, I thought of the 
newspaper statements from General Uyeda, Admiral Osuma, General 
Shimomoto, and others, in which they try to make us believe that their 
quarrel is not with the Chinese people, but with the military and the 
eovernment. Here is a concrete example of the Japanese attitude to- 
ward the Chinese -people. Actions speak louder than words, especially 
lapanese words, which their actions belie upon every occasion. 

We all know of the horrible deeds that have been done during 
the Japanese occupation of Hongkew. The Japanese think they have 
satisfactorily excused them as the excesses of irresponsible ronins and 
reserves in the heat of the moment. What I have described above is 
happening today, at the hands of regular Japanese marines, well within 
the Settlement boundaries, and directly under the orders of those leaders 
who profess sympathy and friendship for the Chinese “people,” and 


charge Chinese troops with lack of discipline. | 
| W. H. DAUB. 


Feb. 16, 1932. 
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To the Editor: 


The Japanese reasoning is most peculiar, particularly their warning 
to the Chinese yesterday, re. firing upon Japanese naval craft that are 
attacking China. 


One is astounded at the forbearance of the Chinese in refraining 
from attack. Here we have in the heart of the settlement, the Japan- 
ese flagship; flaunting her flag in the face of an outraged nation, yer 
hitherto the Chinese have refrained from slipping a torpedo into her. 

The Whangpoo outside the Whangpoo conservancy line is not 
international but is very definitely Chinese territory. Moreover, Chin: 
has not yet mined her rivers and harbors by mines to be detonated from 
shore, thus to destroy hostile ships but to permit passage to friendly 
craft. This is the first defence of a weak navy and in no way constitutes 
attack. Here in the Settlement governed by 14 powers, Japan is in the 
position of a man in business partnership with 13 others. 





He (Japan) uses the partnership premises to attack a neighboring 
business, with whom he has made a quarrel, this to the manifest detriment 
of the other 13 partners, who find that they are “forced into it.” 





Furthermore, should the Chinese secure a temporary success, thu: 
forcing the Japanese to retreat within the Settlement, it would then 
become the duty of the Municipality (as a neutral) to disarm and in-— 
tern these troops, which would be a very unpleasant job for the afore- 
said 13 partners. 

Yours faithfully, 
WALTER V. YOUNGS 
February 12, 1932. 
f. THE JAPANESE INVASION AS A NEUTRAL SEES IT 
By Eceret M. Hayes 








Three weeks of undeclared warfare in Shanghai—five months in 
Manchuria! In both cases the immediate disagreement had been settled. 
Yet the Japanese military machine advanced with the precision and 
ruthlessness that indicated long and careful planning. 

The invasion of Manchuria, the theft of vast quantities of Chinese 
goods and the heartless bombing of refugee trains came at a time wher 
China was already suffering from one of the worst floods of her long 
history. 
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Even though Dr. Sherwood Eddy was on the spot at the time and 


added his convincing testimony to that of many others, the League per- 
mitted itself to be fooled or intimidated into a Position of inactivity. 


And, now, even though a major war has been going on in Shanghai for 
three weeks with a million rendered homeless, invaluable property 
bombed and burned and the whole city exposed to the double danger 
of bombardment from the air and from big guns and of insult and 
rough treatment by the many Japanese plain-clothes men, neither the 
League nor any other combination of Powers has done anything 
effective. 

Japan’s military pride has been hurt by the fact that she has been 
unable to do in three weeks what she had expected to accomplish within 
1 day. And so she is pouring in her men and equipment and ships until 
now we are told that she has in Shanghai forty battleships and forty 
thousand fighting men besides many airplanes. And to what end? We 


are told that it is merely to protect the lives of the 30,000 Japanese sub- 
jects living in Shanghai, large numbers having already returned to Japan 


for safety! Actually these very Japanese as well as all other 
foreigners in Shanghai are in far greater danger now than they 
were three weeks ago tonight when the Japanese troops moved out into 
Chinese territory after their Consul-General had agreed that his 
demands had been satisfactorily met. 


Obviously Japan wants first to make sure of holding her stolen 
Manchuria, and she feels that a show of force here will help toward that 
end. Then, she probably wants a large tract of Shanghai as her own 
concession. What more she may want we can only guess. However, 
her fortifying of the Saddle Islands in the mouth of the Yangtze River 
and her capture of the Woosung Forts that guard Shanghai, seem to 
indicate further territorial ambition. 

The spirit Japan has shown and the acts she has committed during 
these past five months make one wonder whether we are not living back 
at the time of the Great War instead of fourteen years later. Japan, 
the country that has talked so loudly about international understanding 
ind goodwill, has done this terrible thing when China was crippled and 
the other major powers were very much preoccupied with their own 
perplexing problems! 


Instead of strengthening the League immeasurably by submitting 
her ‘righteous’ case to it, she has done all in her power to weaken and 


discredit the League by disregarding its gentle suggestions and by pre- 
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venting its appropriate drastic action. In China she has sought in 
every possible way to promote national disunity, while she expressed 
sentiments similar to those which have determined the constructive | 
policy of Great Britain and America during the last few years. 


As dark as the prospect is in Japan, with the military clique in 
complete command, there is a little rift in the cloud. This is seen in 
messages that have come within a week from three Japanese friends. A 
lady high in educational circles wrote: “I feel indeed ashamed about 
the terrible news of fighting in Shanghai streets. We Japanese are much 
regretting and do not understand why such things happen. Our politics 
are rotten, and I feel that we lovers of peace must stand together and do 
some really strong constructive work.” 


A Japanese friend in China wrote: “This intolerable situation 
shall not last. I hope and pray that a day will hasten when we shall 
achieve the peace proclaimed by Christ. Japan must clean the inside of 
her cup. No forces from outside can change her heart. We may hav 
to return to Japan to do what we can over there. Please tell your 
Chinese friends not to despair over the present situation and to realize 
that there the Japanese who sincerely regret it.” 


Dr. Rufus Jones brought this word from a prominent Japanese 
Christian well-known in America. This friend has two courses open 
before him. One is to speak out strongly against the present national 
policy and lose his life at once. The other is to work more quietly, and 
for years to come, in laying more solid foundations for permanent peace 
—not war. 


Throughout these three weeks it has seemed as if we were in 2 
dream with daily experiences impossible in real life here. Words cannot 
describe th awful fear in the hearts of the jostling crowds, nor picture 
the terror in their eyes as they hurried away from their homes before 
the first threatened attack. After the first night of bombardment, they 
continued to come—and for several days—with their harrowing tales 
of the reign of terror conducted by Japanese troops and civilian gun- 
men. When airplanes flew overhead, bombing and completely destroy- 
ing the Commercial Press and its Oriental Library, an irreparable loss 
to education and culture, there was a wild fear lest bombs might be 
dropped anywhere. And many did drop outside the vast residential — 
and business district that was being devastated by these modern vandals. 
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(wenty Christians were murdered as they left their church. A pastor 
and his entire family were carried off, and it has been impossible to find 
out what became of them. Worst of all, perhaps, from the standpoint 
of civilized standards was the repeated bombing of a hospital and a 
flood refugee camp! But the whole thing has been so unspeakably hor- 
rible that we are not surprised to hear the oft-repeated questions— 
“Wouldn’t communism be better than this?—Why don’t England and 
America help?” And why not? because the spirit that is cursing Japan 
and devastating China today is a menace to the rest of the world as 
well. And the great urge it is given to communism may have very 
far-reaching results. (Feb. 18, 1932.) 











XI. WHAT JAPANESE LIBERALS THINK | 
OF SHANGHAI WAR 


By Mary ItrsukKo SHINOWARA 





Ever since September 18, 1931, when Japan began her military 
operations in Manchuria she has been looked upon with suspicion by 
the rest of the world. When she launched her sudden attack on 
Shanghai, she became a target of world criticism. Although we admit 
that much of this criticism is justifiable, we hope friends of Japan wil! 
realize that responsibility for the present grave situation rests upon 
the shoulders of her militarists alone, and should not be attributed to 
her people who are kept in ignorance from the facts. The liberals in 
Japan have always opposed her interference in Chinese affairs. Now 
that the immediate future of Japan is determined, namely, internal 
disorder, financial bankruptcy, and an outcast in the family of nations, 
the liberal-minded people of Japan will not try to evade world criticism. 
They accept it as bitter medicine for their country. In this regard, we 
wish the world will realize the great obstacles the liberal movement 
has to face in Japan where militarism has been supreme for centuries. 

It is true that the Restoration of 1868 was brought about by young 
enthusiastic liberals. But they were soon overwhelmed bv the — 
reactionaries, who, eager to save Japan from the fate of India and 
China, rapidly increased their power. They set about creating an 
army, a navy, a subsidized mercantile marine, and started to develop 
the industries to make the nation strong. Each year the Japanese 
government grew more conservative, even to the extent of adopting 
an ancient bureaucracy along German lines. With the use of 
public schools and the press, a strong nationalistic spirit, based on the 
principles of Shintoism or loyalty to the Imperial House wa: 
consistently built up. Japan’s ‘victories against China in 1894 and 
against Russia in 1904 tightened the grip of the military anc 
bureaucratic machine. This process was carried still farther when, 
in the fall of 1914, Japan drove the Germans out of Shantung, and 
in r91s5 thrust the infamous Twenty-One Demands on China. 


After the World War, enthusiasm for democracy waned 
throughout Japan. The prosperity that Japanese business and industry 
enjoyed during the War created a strong middle class, which gradually 
began to agitate for a change in politics. The climax came when they 
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demanded an extension of the suffrage as a domestic reform and a 
change in Japan’s continental policy, especially in her relations with 
China. Im 1925 the universal manhood suffrage law was passed by 
both houses of the Japanese Diet, thus adding ten million new 
votes to the original three million. As the result of the Washington 
Conference in 1922, Japan withdrew her garrison forces from the 
interior of China, while her troops in Siberia also evacuated their posts. 
Japan’s destiny seemed then to be shaping itself in accordance with 
democratic doctrines. However, the serious situation today shows that 
the pendulum has again swung back to the other direction. This time 
the actions of Japan’s military rulers do not appear as glorious as those 
during the Sino-Japanese war and the Russo-Japanese war. The 
Shanghai war is still on and we do not know what the outcome will 
be. In spite of the victory Japan may achieve, I doubt whether her 
military officers will be received at home as great heroes as they were 
in the past. Japan has already suffered considerably, and in a short 
time the public will realize the blunder of their military leaders. 

Militarists are alike the world over. Even in America, a_ strong 
exponent of peace, one Secretary of War has been quoted thus: “There 
is nothing so cooling to a hot temper as a piece of cold steel.” And our 
militarists held the same view in mind. Whatever grievances they may 
have had against China, it is regrettable that a peaceful settlement was 
not sought. 


No doubt many are wondering at this time why the militarists 
had such a tremendous influence in Japan. This is understandable 
when one realizes the fact that it was but yesterday when Japan 
emerged from the feudal society in which the samurai or knights 
were the ruling class. A period of fifty years is far too short a time 
for the Japanese people to forget the glory of the warriors altogether. 
turthermore, when the common people were given a little freedom 
and when their social status was raised after the Restoration, they were 
very much satisfied with the prosperity and security they enjoyed at 
home and abroad. They were complacent, and were indifferent to 
the voice of the liberals. The latter found it especially difficult in those 
days to arouse popular enthusiasm toward democratic ideas, because 
the liberal movement in Japan was the result of the unendurable 
oppression of the commoners; it was an expression of the young 
enthusiasts who belonged to the same social class as the ruling 
conservatives. 
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The above condition paved the way for the supremacy of the 
conservaties, the military rulers. They went as far as to legalize the 
system of “dual government” by an Imperial ordinance of 1909, 
providing that the Ministers of War and Navy in the cabinet should 
be responsible only to the Emperor and not to the Premier. This meant 
that the Ministers of War and Navy, as agents of the General Staff, 
controlled all the major policies in Japan. If the latter sees fit, it can 
prevent a cabinet from being organized, and it can cause its downfall 
by refusing to let any officer remain as Minister of War. 


It was for this reason that Count Takaoki Kato made the following 
statement in 1913, when he was for the second time asked to join the 
Cabinet as Foreign Minister: 


‘““My experience as Foreign Minister on two previous occasions 
impel me to call to your attention the fact that since the Russian War, 
the military authorities have been too prone to disregard the policy 
of the Foreign Office or to adopt independent measures in regard to 
China and Manchuria. This has resulted in dual diplomacy. 


“If Iam to become Foreign Minister again, I must be assured before 
hand that I shall be allowed to assume entire responsibility for Japan’s 
diplomacy and to establish the principle that the military authorities 
shall not interfere with diplomacy.” 


Today we see again that the tightening ring of military imperialistic 
influence in Japan has made the Foreign Office powerless. Every act 
of the Japanese Government which shocked and displeased the liberals, 
namely, the harsh regime in Korea and the shameful policy in China 
can all be laid at the feet of this “dual government.” 


Besides, the conservatives hold in their hands a strong weapon to 
bolster up their position. This is the new educational system in Japan. 
With it they created a strong sense of nationalism among the people, 
and by the method of highly competitive examinations, and by giving 
to those who stood well state recognition and assurance of bright careers 
in the government, the conservatives are able to obtain the services of 
the “cream” of the nation. 


The newspapers in Japan, particularly in recent years, have taken 
special pains to be independent from the government, and are using 
their influence to educate the public in democracy. In the past the 
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oress has bravely agitated for suffrage, demanded reduction of the army 
and the navy, denounced oppression in Korea, and criticised interference 
in China. Unfortunately, the press becomes narrowly patriotic when- 
ever foreign relations become strained. The press law in Japan gives 
the police the power to stop the sale of newspapers, and also gives the 
Home Office the right to suppress their publication in times of national 
crisis. For this reason, the truth of the present war in Shanghai is 
hardly known to the people at home. The active pacifists 
have very little means to influence the general public, while the 
| militarists have in their hands vast instruments to obtain the nation’s 
loyal support. Last February, an important meeting was arranged for 
Dr. Inazo Nitobe in Kyushu. In a conversation before the meeting 
took place, Dr. Nitobe said that he was going to speak on the two 
menaces in the world today, namely, communism and militarism, of 
which the latter, he added, is the greater menace. When this remark 
became known, the meeting was cancelled by the municipal authorities, 
and Dr. Nitobe’s life was threatened. But the militarists have every 
opportunity to be heard. In fact, the influence of the Japanese press is 
of vital importance when one realises that there are more are more than 
eleven hundred papers in Japan with a total circulation of seven million. 
Indeed it is a sad thing to say that at this moment every man, woman 
and child of school age throughout Japan is reading military pro- 
paganda, or distorted news. Japanese soldiers, after being captured by 
the Chinese, have stated: “Japan has no conception of the true state of 
affairs in Shanghai. The Ninth Division came here, we thought, to 
do garison duty along with Americans and Britishers. Most of the men 
are recruits, and are not as willing to fight as volunteers should be.” 


Nevertheless the public cannot always be kept in the dark. 
Eventually they will see the light. When that day comes, it will be 
too late (it is already too late—Chapei has been destroyed and Woosung 
reduced to utter ruins). The Japanese will find their country bankrupt, 
their trade lost, and without friends in the family of nations. 


And China? She has suffered unspeakably. Her loss is 
tremendous but her future is brighter than that of Japan. She has 
already won “a moral victory,” and she has gained the sympathy and 
goodwill of the whole world. May China evade the present error of 
her sister country, Japan, and work to attain her goal of national unity 
and world peace. . 
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In closing may I appeal to the friends of Japan to help her crush, 
once and for all, the military clique, not only for Japan’s own welfare 
but also for the promotion of internationalism and world peace. Such 
is the wish of all the liberal-minded Japanese, as shown in the writing; 
of Prof. Kisaburs Yokota, Jurminetaro Hamada, and by the action 
of the National Christian Council which despatched to the International 
Missionary Council in New York and to the Secretariat of the 
Christian World in Geneva the following cables: 


“Japan National Christian Council facing threat to world peace 
in Far East requests International Missionary Council to implore 
governments concerned to use forbearance and settle dispute by peaceful 
means renouncing use of force further that similar representations to 
respective governments be urged upon Christian bodies in each country. 


“Secretariats Christian world organization Geneva urge you use 
influence convince authorities and public of growing volume mori! 
world opinion against Japan’s increasing use military measures our love 
for Japan and respect for her moral standing in world affairs impel: 
this message.” 


—_— 136 — 























PART I 


Official Documents Relating To 
Japan’s Undeclared War in 
Shanghai 








xO. CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN CHINESE AND 
JAPANESE AUTHORITIES 


|}. Rear-Admiral K. Shiosawa Threatens to Take Appropriate Steps to 
Protect Japanese Rights and Interests 


(The China Press, in its issue of January 22, published the following statement 
given to press men by Rear-Admiral Shiosawa, commander-in-chief of the Yangtsze 
guadron of the Japanese Navy) 

“It is eagerly hoped that Mayor Wu Te-cheng of Greater Shanghai will 
comply with all the demands submitted to him by Mr. K. Murai, (') consul-general 
for Japan, in connection with the cases concerning the activities of the Anti- 
Japanese Association as well as the outrages inflicted upon Japanese Buddhist priests, 
and that he will give a reply satisfactory to Japanese and carry out the demands 
without delay. In case Mayor Wu fails to do so, I am determined to take 
appropriate steps in order to protect rights and interests of the Empire of Japan.” 


2. Japanese Landing Force Threatens to Occupy Chinese Area 


(The following official statement was given to Shanghai press men January 
24 by the Intelligence Office of the Japanese Landing Force in Shanghai) 


“We are trying to effect amicable settlement of the perplexing situation 
now existent between Shanghai and Japanese forces. In the event of failure of 
diplomatic measures in straightening out our differences, Japanese forces will 
adopt action that will be intended to do what diplomacy fails to accomplish. 
We will take over control of Chinese controlled territory immediately surrounding 
the foreign settlements of Shanghai, and by Japanese martial law we shall enforce 
Admiral Shiosawa’s demands. We are determined to have the admiral’s orders 
obeyed. If his demands are not met we shall seize control of the Tangpu of 
Greater Shanghai and force the Chinese to obey his commands through persuasion 
of force. Anti-Japanese propaganda must be stifled, and anti-Japanese organiza- 
uons must be disbanded: otherwise, our soldiers will see that these measures are 
eftected. 


“Simultaneously with our marching into Chinese controlled territory, a 
flash will be sent to Sasebo, which will send 17 additional ships speeding to 
Shanghai to join the ten that will already have been gathered here in the Whang- 
poo. Other ships will come here as they are needed. In the meantime, Japanese 
soldiers and Japanese armament will insure our country against anti-Japanese 
propaganda and action.” 


(1) The demands submitted by Consul-General K. Murai to Mayor Wu on Wednesday, January 
*“. Ste (1) apology for injuries inflicted by a Chinese mob upon the Japanese priests, (2) im- 
[sedate arrest and punishment of the assailants, (3) payment of solatium and expenses for 
vecical treatment to the victims, (4) thoroughgoing control over the anti-Japanese movement, 
‘od (6) Immediate «dissolution of all anti-Japanese orggnizations engaged in fostering hostile 
““° NGS against the Japanese. 
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3. Mayor Wu’s Reply to the Japanese Ultimatum 


(Considered Satisfactory by the Japanese Consul-General in the Afternoon o/ 
January 28, 1932.) 
Mr. K. Murai, 
Japanese Consul-General, 
Shanghai. 

Dear Sir: In reply to your letter of January 20, submitting four demands in 
connection with the assault on five Japanese monks in the vicinity of Ma Yu San 
Road, I have the honour to state that the incident was a very unfortunate onc, 
for the occurrence of which I hereby tender apologies. Immediately upon receipt 
of a report on that day I, seeing that explicit provision has been made in ou 
law codes governing cases of assault, issued an order to the Bureau of Public 
Safety for the apprehension and punishment of the guilty within a specified time. 
I am willing to pay the medical expenses and a solatium to the injured partic 
as a mark of compassion. 

As regards the demand for the suppression of anti-Japanese activities, 
it now has been found that the Shanghai Amalgamated Anti-Japanese Boycot: 
Association committed improper and illegal acts, and I have therefore issued an 
order to the Bureau concerned to effect its abolition. Concerning similar im- 
proper and illegal activities I, adhering to a spirit of judicial administration, shall 
issue an order for their suppression. I have also ordered the said Bureau to 
abolish all other anti-Japanese organizations. 

(Signed) Wu Te-cHen. 
Note: The mayor’s order for closing of the boycott association follows: 

“Owing to the intense patriotism on the part of the citizens of this city in 
consequence of the national crisis there has been organized by them an Ant. 
Japanese Boycott Association. Unfortunately the activities of this association 
have not been properly conducted, thereby causing criticism and complaints from 
various directions. Local organizations have also petitioned this government 
praying for relief. After careful consideration I, acting in a spirit of loyalty to 
my country, cannot but decide to suppress it. The Bureau of Public Safety i 
hereby ordered to act jointly with the Bureau of Social Affairs to effect the 
immediate abolition of the said association and to report to this government.” 


4. Admiral Shiosawa’s Proclamation of Intention to Occupy Chape 


(Issued After Chinese Had Accepted All Japanese Demands in the Afternoo 
: of January 28, 1932.) : 
| “General restlessness prevails in and outside the International Settlement 
in Shanghai and there are signs that the situation is being further aggravated. 
In view of this state of affairs, the Shanghai Municipal Council has proclaimed 
a State of Emergency in the Settlement and the military and naval forces oi 
various countries have respectively taken their positions for the defence of the 
Settlement. 
“The Imperial Navy, feeling extreme anxiety about the situation 
Chapei, where Japanese nationals reside in great numbers, have decided to send 
eut troops to this section for the enforcement of law and order in the area. 
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“In these circumstances, I earnestly hope that the Chinese authorities will 
speedily withdraw the Chinese troops now stationed in Chapei and remove all 
hostile defences in the area.” 


5. Mayor Wu’s Protest to Mr. K. Murai Against Japanese Attack on 


Chapei 
January 28, 1932 
Mr. K. Murat, 
Japanese Consul-General, 

Shanghai. 

Sir:—With reference to the latest Sino-Japanese negotiations in this city, 
| have the honor to state that with a view to a peaceful and amicable settlement 
| accepted the four demands submitted by you and forwarded my reply to you 
this afternoon at 1.45 p.m. You expressed your satisfaction with my reply. 
At 11.25 p.m, this evening however, our Bureau of Public Safety was in receipt 
of an envelope bearing the title of the Consulate-General and enclosing two 
proclamations issued by the commander of the First Japanese Naval Squadron, 
one for me and one for the commissioner of public safety. The said proclama- 
tion states, inter alia that the Imperial Japanese Navy, in view of the large 
number of Japanese subjects residing in Chapei, and with a view to maintaining 
peace, desire to send troops there so as to fulfil its responsibiliry of maintaining 
order and that the Japanese naval commander hopes that the Chinese troops in 
Chapei should be promptly withdrawn and all military preparations removed. 
Ac 12 p.m. the Bureau of Public Safety received a report from Chapei that the 
Japanese marines have already commenced military activities and attacked 
Chinese areas. . 

Since you have expressed your satisfaction with my reply referred to 
above, the military activities of the Japanese navy cannot but cause great sur- 
prise. Responsibilities for any consequences caused by a breach of peace and 
order in this city should therefore be borne by your side. I have to hereby 
lodge with you my strong protest and hope that you will notify your naval 
authorities to stop military activities at once so that the situation may not be 
further aggravated. Your reply will be appreciated. 

Yours, etc., etc. 
(Signed) Wu Te-cHen. 


6. Japanese Consul-General Throws Blame for Start of Hostilities 
on Chinese Soldiers 
(The Japanese Consul-General, Mr. K. Murai, issued the following statement 
in the afternoon of January 29) 
“It is true that the Mayor of Greater Shanghai conceded, late on January 
28, to all demands contained in my note of January 20 and we were anxiously 
watching for the development in view of various rumours and the questionable 
ability of the local Chinese authorities to control the situation, particularly the 
undisciplined soldiers and dissatisfied elements. 
“By four o’clock the Shanghai Municipal Council declared a state of 
emergency. Meanwhile, the excited refugees, most of whom were Chinese, poured 
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into the Settlement from all directions. The rumour of surreptitious entry of 
the ‘plain-clothes corps’ gained wide circulation. To make the situation from 
bad to worse, all the Chinese constables fled from the Chapei district, where 
about 7,000 Japanese reside. The excitement of the populace grew to fever-point. 

“As an emergency measure of protecting the Japanese lives and property 
in Chapei, a Japanese landing force was dispatched in accordance with a previous 
arrangement with authorities of the Municipality and the British, American, 
and other forces, and in conformity with former precedents of similar cases, 

“The territory in question is a strip in Chapei on the east side of the 
Shanghai-Woosung railway, which by the above named agreement was assigned 
to the Japanese. No sooner had the Japanese landing force appeared on emer- 
gency duty near its headquarters than the Chinese soldiers in plain clothes 
attacked them with hand grenades in the neighbourhood of the Shanghai-Woosung 
railway. This attack served as a signal for the Chinese regulars to open fire 
on the Japanese force, whereupon the latter was forced to return fire. At 
about the same time, these disguised outlaws commenced shooting at the Japanes 
at random in the area mentioned above. They have already claimed a number 
of Japanese lives in the same area. 

“I made it a special point to ask Mr. Yui, Secretary-General of the Muni- 
cipality of Greater Shanghai, to withdraw the Chinese troops from the section 
in question when I received the Mayor’s reply yesterday, to which he gave his 
ready assent and assured me that it would be done. Had the Mayor been able 
to bring the military to co-ordinate speedily with him, we might have averted 
the unfortunate incident. 

“I am demanding again for an immediate withdrawal in view of what 
took place and is now taking place. If the Chinese authorities are unable to 
stop the assault and complete the withdrawal from that section, I see no other 
alternative but to enforce it by force. 

“I should like to make it clear that this clash is to be distinguished 
from the question contained in my note of January 20, which was solved for 
the time being at any rate. I would like also to point out that the wild story 
about the Japanese attack on the Woosung Fort is groundless. This Chapei 
incident is entirely a matter of self-defence in emergency in an effort to protect 
Japanese lives and property, and indeed those of other nationals including the 
Chinese themselves. I am hoping for a speedy co-operation of the Chinese side 
to avoid any further conflict or sacrifices and to that end to withdraw its troops.” 


7. Mayor Wu’s Letter of Protest Against Japanese Breaking of Truce 


February 2, 1932. 
Mr. K. Murai, 
Japanese Consul-General, 
Shanghai. 

Sir,—With reference to my repeated protests to you in connection with th 
invasion of Chapei by the Japanese marines, I have the honor to state that with : 
view to the maintenance of peace and the evidence of the disaster of war, th 
American and British consuls-general called a conference of the Chinese and Japanes 
authorities concerned, together with the commanders of the foreign defence force! 
here at the residence of the British consul- general on January 31. A certain propos! 
for avoiding further clashes between the two forces was then submitted by the British 
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military commander and it was agreed to by the parties concerned that you were to 

apply for and receive instructions from your government concerning the said proposal 

within a period of three days; that in event of an unfavorable reply being received 

from your government, the Chinese authorities concerned were then to apply to their 

government for instructions, and that during the period when instructions were being 

sought from the respective governments, neither side should attack the other. The 
sbove facts are already on record. 

Since the aforesaid conference, however, the Japanese marines have repeatedly 
launched attacks on our troops. I was greatly surprised that at 2.50 p.m. today, the 
city government suddenly received a telephone message from the Japanese Consulate- 
General that the said proposal had been disapproved by the Japanese government. 
Furthermore, one hour prior to receipt of the telephone message in question, the 

Japanese forces had again attacked our troops at Chapei and their bombing planes had 
,gain ruthlessly wrought havoc in those regions. 

Since, therefore, your forces have broken the truce and utterly disregarded 
the lives and property of the Chinese and foreign residents in Shanghai by resuming 
hostilities, I am constrained to lodge with you my strong protest and declare that 

all responsibilities in this connection must rest entirely with your government. 
Yours, etc., 
(Signed) Wu Te-cHEn 
. 


8. Mayor Wu’s Complaint Against Japanese Maltreatment of 
Chinese Civilians 
Mr. K. Murai, February 3, 1932. 
Japanese Consul-General, 
Shanghai. 

Sir.—I have the honour to state that since January 28 when Japanese marines 
commenced attack on our troops at Chapei, a number of Chinese citizens have during 
the past several days been wrongfully arrested and subjected to all forms of cruel 
treatment or put to death by Japanese withour trial according to due process of law 
and several hundred others are reported to be still under illegal imprisonment. Such 
actions are not only contrary to international law but also inhuman. I am, therefore, 
constrained to lodge with you my strong protest with the hope that you will com- 
municate with your naval authorities concerned to secure the speedy release of those 
now being held in custody and to punish, according to law, all those guilty of these 
ghastly atrocities. 

You are further requested to suppress similar activities in the future. Your 
reply will be appreciated. 


I am, etc., 
(Signed) Wu Te-CHen. 


9. The Japanese Ultimatum (Delivered 9 p.m. Feb. 18, 1932) 


Prompted by my warmest hope and desire to perform my duties by 

peaceful and friendly manner, I herewith present to you the following articles:— 
1. Your forces will speedily cease all warlike operations, and complete 

the evacuation of your first line before 7 a.m. on Feb. 20th. By 5 p.m. on Feb. 
zoth you shall have completed the evacuation of the entire area to a depth of 
20 kilometers north of the following lines, including the Szetselin Forts, namely, 
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to the west of the Huangpoo River, draw a line from the north-west point of 
the International Settlement, through Tsaochiadoo and Chowchiachiao to Poo- 
sungchen, and to the east of the Huangpoo River a line from Lannidoo tw 
Changchiachiao. All fortifications and military works to be completely removed 
m the evacuated area, and no new ones to be erected. 

2. Japanese troops shall not attack or bomb or chase Chinese troop: 
once they have begun evacuation. This, however, does not prevent aeroplane 
from being sent out on observation duty. 

Japanese troops shall, after the evacuation by Chinese troops, maintain 
only the Shanghai Municipal roads area adjacent to Hongkew including the 
Hongkew Park. 

3. Japanese troops shall, after the evacuation of the first line by Chines 
troops, send to the evacuated area investigators guarded and protected by Japanese 
soldiers. The said investigators shall carry Japanese national flags for the purpox 
of identification. 

4. Chinese troops shall assume full responsibility for the safety of life 
and property of Japanese people outside of the evacuated area, failing which the 
Japanese shall take necessary steps. 

With regard to plainclothes men they are to be effectively suppressed. 

5. As regards protection for foreigners in the vicinity of Shanghai, 
including the evacuated area, the matter will be dealt with separately. 

6. With reference to the boycott movement the promise of Mayor Wu 
as declared on Jan. 28, must be strictly enforced. Relating to this clause the 
matter shall be deale with by diplomatic negotiation between Japanese Foreign 
Office and Civil Administrative Official (Chinese) of Shanghai. 

Unless the above articles are complied with Japanese troops will 
compelled to take free action in which event Chinese troops must be responsib'e 
for all the consequences resulting therefrom. 


(Signed) Lieut.-General Uyepa 


10. Gen. Tsai’s Reply to Lieut.-Gen. Uyeda 
Feb. 19, 1932. 





Sir: 





I have noted the contents of your letter dated 9 p.m. February 18. 
In reply, I have to state that the troops under my command are an integr | 
part of the army of the national government of the Republic of China, by who | 
orders_ alone all their activities are directed. 
I have, therefore, submitted your letter to my government for consideration 
Our minister of foreign affairs, will, in due course, communicate with His Imperi 
Japanese Minister to China on the subject. 
(Signed) Tsar Tinc-xat 
11. Mayor Wu’s Reply to Mr. Murai 
Feb. 19, 1932. 
Mr. K. Murai, 
Japanese Consul-General 
Shanghai 
Sir: 
I have the honour to acknowledge receipt of your letter of February 
18, the contents of which are noted. 
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In reply I have to state that the grave situation prevailing in Shanghai, 
as referred to in your letter, is due to the invasion of our territory and the brutal 
murder of our people by your troops in violation of all international treaties and 
international law. That your government should bear full responsibility, there- 
fore, I have repeatedly emphasized in my previous letters to you. 

I do not deem it appropriate to transmit the terms contained in your 
letter to our military authorities as requested. Inasmuch as the measures called 
for in your letter have a direct bearing upon the general relations between China 
and Japan, they should be dealt with by the diplomatic authorities of the two 
countries concerned. I have, accordingly, transmitted your letter to my govern- 
ment for consideration and for reply to His Imperial Japanese Majesty’s minister 
through our Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 

| have to point out, however, that as acts of provocation by attack, 
bombing and bombardment on the part of your troops continue unabated, the 
indignation of our people has daily been intensified. Under these circumstances, 
it is matural that the so-called anti-Japanese activities should fail to cease, and 
the responsibility in this connection must rest entirely with you. 

(Signed) Wu Te-cuHen 


12. Mr. Murai Tells Mayor Wu Japanese Operations Cannot Be Stopped 


(The Japanese Consul-General, Mr. K. Murai, sent the following letter on 
February 15 to Mayor Wu of the Municipality of Greater Shanghai) 

Sir,—I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your communication 
of January 28, stating that, regardless of the expression of my satisfaction at your 
acceptance of the four demands which I presented for your consideration, Japanese 
naval forces commenced, to your surprise, military actions in Chapei, attacking the 
Chinese territory, and that the Japanese should be held responsible for disturbing the 
peace and security of the city. 

In your reply under date of January 28, with reference to the incident involving 
the death and injuries of Buddhist monks and their devotees on January 18, you 
undertook to accept in toto my demands under date of January 20 and to be fully 

sponsible for the suppression of the anti-Japanese organizations and also for the 
protection of Japanese lives and property. Your reply gave me good reason to anti- 
cipate the alleviation of the tense situation. In the meantime, however, your regular 
‘roops continued their concentration in Chapei, where many Japanese were residing, 
and were making warlike preparations assuming a challenging attitude toward Japanese 
forces. This brought the situatoin into extreme imminence. On the other hand, the 
Hight of the police constables of the Bureau of Public Safety exposed the lives and 
property of Japanese residents to a grave danger. I could not but recognize this 
state of affairs as a consequence of the lack of good faith and ability on your part to 
control the improper acts of the troops perpetrated in contravention to your engage. 
ments. The move of the Japanese force on the night of the 28th was bur the 
issumption of patrol duty in the allotted sector, based on the common defence plan 
previously agreed upon between the garrison commanders of the Powers and the 
Municipal Council authorities. This was done in conformity with the state of 
emergency declared by the Municipal Council and enforced at 4 p.m. of the same 
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The Japanese Naval Commander issued on the same night a statement in which 
he hoped for the speedy removal of the hostile defences of the Chinese troops con. 
centrated in Chapei and notified you and the Bureau of Public Safety to the sam: 
effect. This pronouncement was intended, in view of the extremely dangerous situation 
to arouse your attention thereto, prior to the move of the Japanese forces for the 
purpose of preventing the aggravation of the situation. However, hardly had the 
Japanese forces assumed the patrol duty in the assigned sector, when they were attacked 
first by your plain-clothes soldiers and later by the regular troops. They were beset 
by a most perilous situation, which compelled them to launch a counter-attack in 
self-defence. 

Such is the true aspect of the course of events leading to the recent clash. Th 
statement in your letter that, despite the expression of my satisfaction at your reply 
of the 28th, the Japanese naval contingent commenced sudden and free actions, i: 
wholly contrary to the facts in the case. There is not the slightest doubt as to the 
provocative activities of the Chinese regulars and snipers, which led to the recen: 
clash. Since the action of Japanese forces was nothing but an emergency measure, 
which was necessary for the complete discharge of duties in connection with the 
common defence of the International Settlement and also for the protection of the 
persons and property of Japanese nationals, the entire responsibility for this inciden: 
rests naturally with you, and the Japanese cannot be held responsible for it. 

As to the cessation of military operations of the Japanese forces, it is no 
possible to accede to your request, in view of the necessity of protecting Japanex 
residents and of defending the Settlement so long as the Chinese troops persist in the 
offensive attitude, attacking the Japanese forces in violation of the truce, and threaten. 
ing the security of the Settlement. 

In conclusion, I wish to state that in order to put an end to the unfortunate 
conditions, it is absolutely necessary for the Chinese troops to stop the hostile operation 
and withdraw from the areas adjacent to the Settlement. 


(Signed) K. Munai, 


13. Japanese Threaten To Destroy Two Railways 


(Definite military action to prevent additional Chinese troops concentrating 
around Shanghai was foreshadowed in a letter addressed by the Japanese Consul-Geners! 
to the Mayor of Greater Shanghai on Feb. 29. A threat to destroy sections of the 
railway connecting Kashing and Soochow, unless transportation of Chinese troops alon; 
these sections is absolutely discontinued, was contained in the letter. Chinese troop 
transportation must definitely cease by March 2, states the letter. A translation 0! 
the letter follows) 


“According to authentic reports from various quarters your military 
authorities have recently caused military reinforcements from various points to 
be concentrated here in this city, and that these said reinforcements have been 
transported by trains. Such movements are sufficient further to aggravate the 
present situation. If the despatch of Chinese reinforcements to this city is further 
continued Japan, in self-defence, shall be compelled to take the inevitable step, 
namely, it is planned, after March 2, to destroy military trains as well as those 
sections of the railways from Kashing to Shanghai and from Soochow to Shanghai, 
which sections are being used for military purposes. 
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“In order to prevent harm and danger to civilians we shall take steps to 
inform them. At the same time you are requested immediately to notify the 
people living in the vicinities of Shanghai to this effect.” 


14. Mayor Wu's Reply to Murai’s Threat 


(The following is a translation of a letter from Mayor Wu of Greater Shanghai 
‘o the Japanese Consul-General in connection with the threat of Japanese authorities 
resort to destroy the Shanghai-Nanking and the Shanghai-Hangchow railways) 


“I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of February 29, 
the contents of which are duly noted. In reply, I should state that since the night of 
january 28 the Japanese forces have repeatedly invaded our territory and murdered 
our people; and their atrocities committed in violation of all international law and 
nternational treaties and against humanity have formed the subjects of my former 
protests to you. The action of the Chinese troops, on the other hand, have all been 
confined to self-defence. That the situation should have been aggravated has been 
due to the fact that your country has repeatedly sent reinforcements here, thereby 
adding to the catastrophe already endured. 

“If the Japanese forces should continue to attack our troops, the latter could 
ot but be compelled to adopt appropriate measures for self-defence, and all responsibili- 
ries in this connection must rest entirely with you.” 














XIV. CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN CHINESE 
AUTHORITIES AND THE SHANGHAI 
MUNICIPAL COUNCIL 


1. Chinese Council Members Protest Against Violation of 
Settlement Neutrality 


| | January 29, 1932. 
Bng.-General E. B. Macnaghten, C.M.C., D.S.O., 


Chairman, 
Shanghai Municipal Council, 
Shanghai. 

lt was reported that the Japanese marines started an advance at midnight on 
January 28 from the International Settlement and attacked the Chinese troops station 
ed in the adjacent Chinese territory. The possible extent and scope of their war-like 
operations and the zone of danger cannot at this hour be accurately forecast. 


The Municipal Council of the International Settlement in the interest of peace 
and order and in maintaining an attitude of strict neutrality decided at yesterday’: 
meeting of the Council to declare a state of emergency in the Settlement and entrusted 
the responsibility of preserving peace and order in the Hongkew District to the 
Japanese forces. It is most regrettable that the Japancse in pursuing their hostile acts 
have made use of the district the safety and good order of which they are under 
obligation to safeguard as the base of their operations. Such action of the Japanese 
constitutes a grave violation of the neutral character of the Settlement and should 
therefore be immediately checked. 

We have the honor to write to lodge a protest with you and beg to request 
you to adopt all effective measures to put an end to such an undesirable state of affairs 
and to call to the attention of the Japanese authorities their responsibility of having 
violated the neutrality of the Settlement. 

We have the honor to be, 

Sir, 
Your obedient servants, 
(Signed) Yu YA-CHING, 
L.'s ean, 
O. S. Lizu, 
SINGLOH Hsu, 
T. D. Woo, 
Members, Shanghai Municipal Counc? 


2. Mayor Wu's First Protest to $.M.C. 


(General Wu Te-chen, Mayor of Greater Shanghai, lodged the followin: 
protest with Brig.-General Macnaghten, Chairman of the Shanghai Municipal Council, 
against the use by the Japanese marines of the Settlement area as base of their militar 
operations in attacking Chapei) 
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January 30, 1932 
Dear Sir,—I have the honour to state that ever since the 28th of January 


when the Japanese marines commenced their attack on Chapei, they were permitted 
to use the Settlement areas as the bases of their military operations. This, 
obviously, constitutes a violation of the principle of neutrality as declared by the 
Council. I am surprised that not only has the Council failed to adopt any 
measures to prevent the Japanese from indulging in acts seriously affecting the 
neutral status of the Settlement, but it has never expressed any dissent. 

I am, therefore, constrained to lodge with you my strong protest and 
hope that you will take necessary steps to restrain the Japanese in this connection, 


(Signed) Wu Ter-cHen. 


3. Mayor Wu’s Second Protest to S.M.C. 


(The following letter is the text of the Note dated Feb. 3 addressed by Mayor 

Wu to Brig.-General Macnaghten ) | 
February 3, 1932. 

Sir,—I had the honour of addressing you protesting against the use by Japanese 
marines of the International Settlement with the acquiescence of the Settlement authori- 
ties as base of attack against the Chinese troops. While I am still awaiting your reply, 
it has been repeatedly reported to me during the past several days that armed Japanese 
marines have again been permitted to pass through the International Settlement en 
route for the western district and other areas to engage in various military activities, 
seriously endangering the lives and property of Chinese nationals. 

In spite of the declaration of neutrality on the part of the Settlement authorities 
and notwithstanding my protest, no effective measures have been adopted by the 
Settlement authorities to restrain the Japanese and I note with surprise that their 
military activities continue to meet the acquiescence of the Settlement authorities. 

I am, therefore, constrained again to lodge with you my strong protest and 
solemnly declare that all responsibilities in this connection must rest entirely with you. 

I am, ¢etc., 
(Signed) Wu Te-cHEN. 


4. Shanghai Municipal Council’s Reply to Mayor Wu's Protests 

(At @ meeting of the Shanghai Municipal Council held Saturday night, Feb. 6, 
letters from General Wu Te-chen, Mayor of Greater Shanghai, protesting against the 
Japanese Forces using the Settlement “as a base of operations” were considered, and 
the following reply was unanimously agreed upon) 

Council Chamber, 
Shanghai, February 6, 1932. 

General Wu Te-chen, 
Mayor, 
Municipality of Greater Shanghai. 
wir: 

| have the honor to acknowledge receipt of your letters dated January 30 and 
February 3, 1932, in which you state that the Council has not imposed any restraint 
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upon, or in the alternative, has permitted the armed forces of Japan to use the Interna. 
tional Settlement as a base of operations against Chinese troops, and protest that thi: 
constitutes a breach of the neutrality of the Settlement for which the Council will bx 
held responsible. 

In reply I have the honor to state that whatever condition of neutrality of the 
International Settlement, or condition resembling it, may exist can only have been 
created by convention or agreement between the various Powers or States havin; 
political or other interests in the Settlement. Such a condition of neutrality of the 
Settlement can therefore only be maintained and guaranteed by these same Powers and 
States. 

Japan is one of these Powers and the Japanese Government and not the Municip- 
al Council is solely responsible for the acts of the Japanese armed forces in the Settle- 
ment. 

I regret that the disturbed state of affairs has prevented me from making an 
earlier reply. 

I have the honor to be, 

Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
(Signed) E. B. MACNAGHTEN, 


Chairman. 


5. Mayor Wu's Third Protest to S.M.C. 


(The following protest was sent Saturday, February 6, to Brig.-Gen. E. 8 
Macnaghten, Chairman of the Shanghai Municipal Council, by Mayor Wu) 


With reference to the use, by Japanese marines, of the International Settlemen' 
area as a base of attack on Chinese troops, my previous protest, in which you were 
urged to take effective means to prevent recurrence of such practice, I trust, is receiving 
your attention. 

According to unquestionable report, a very large body of Japanese troops, whic! 
arrived in Shanghai yesterday, were landed at a point inside the Settlement area from 
which they were later dispatched to various other parts preparatory to launching 1° 
attack on Chinese troops to the detriment of the Settlement’s peace and order. Such 
tolerance on your part towards the Japanese troops is beyond our understanding. There 
fore, I am constrained again to forward you this protest. In order to prevent mis 
understanding on the part of our people I earnestly request that the matter be given 
your prompt attention with the view that effective means may be taken at once for 
the forceful suppression of such acts. 

Further reports are to the effect that yet other large contingents of Japancs 
forces are expected within the next few days. It is hoped that you will, in stric' 
accordance with your declaration of neutrality, refuse to allow the landing of an) 
Japanese armed force in the International Settlement area in the future. 


(Signed) Wu TE-cHen. 


6. 5S.M.C.’s Explanation of Defences 


(Replying to a lether from the Shanghai Realty Owners’ Association on th 
subject of the present crisis, the Secretary to the Municipal Council on Feb, 13, states) 
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“There is one point in your letter upon which it appears there is very 
considerable misunderstanding. The Shanghai Municipal Council had no part 
in the assigning of the Hongkew district as the Japanese defence sector. The 
defence scheme is a matter in which the Powers whose troops landed in Shanghai 
are concerned.” | 

Writing to the Chinese Ratepayers’ Association, the Secretary to the 
Council says: 

“I have to acknowledge receipt of your letter of February 7 and to assure 
you in reply that the Council is making every effort within its power to preserve 
peace and order in the Settlement in spite of the tremendous difficulties which the 
present crisis has caused. 

“Whilst the Council is not aware of the landing of fresh numbers of 
Japanese troops at the Wayside Wharf as suggested by you in your letter, the 
political status of the Shanghai Municipal Council is not that of an independent 
State or Sovereign Power and consequently it is not in a position to take any direct 
measures against the action of a foreign Power. 

“Every assurance is, however, given to you that the Council is doing its 
utmost to preserve the integrity of the Settlement and to maintain commercial 
prosperity of the port of Shanghai.” 














XV. CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN JAPANESE 
AUTHORITIES AND THE SHANGHAI 
MUNICIPAL COUNCIL 


1. Consul-General Murai’s Protest Against Chinese = of 
Settlement Area 


Japanese Consulate-General, 
Shanghai, 


Feb. 6, 1932. 
To Brig.-Gen. E. B. Macnaghten, 


Chairman, 


Shanghai Municipal Council. 


Sir,—I have the honour to call your attention to the fact that the Chines 
troops, during the past few days, have repeatedly bombarded the Hongkew distric: 
within the Settlement and that there are a number of cases, as are shown in the subjoined 
list, in which shells fired by the Chinese have caused several casualties among Japanex 
residents in Hongkew. 


Informing you of the above, I shall be much obliged if you would be good 
enough to let me know of measures, if any, taken by the Municipal Council in con- 
nection with the bombardment by the Chinese troops on the International Settlement 


I have, etc., 
(Signed) K. Murai, 
Japanese Consul General. 


2. S.M.C.’s Reply to Murai’s Protest 
Council Chamber, 
, Shanghai, Feb. 10, 1942. 

To K. Murai, Esq., 

Japanese Consul General, 

Shanghai. 

Sir,—I have the honour to acknowledge receipt of your letter of February 6, 
1932, directing the Council’s attention to the statement that shells fired by Chinese 
troops have fallen in the Hongkew district within the Settlement, causing a number 
of casualties among Japanese residents in Hongkew and inquiring what measures, if 
any, have been taken by the Municipal Council in connection with the bombardment 
of the International Settlement by Chinese troops. 
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In reply, 1 have the honour to point out that, while the Municipal Council is 
iware that a number of shells presumably fired from Chinese guns have fallen within 
the Settlement, the political status of the Shanghai Municipal Council is not that of 
in independent State or Sovereign Power and it is not therefore in a position to take 

any direct measures, either forcible or diplomatic, against the action of the armed 


forces of the various Powers now concentrated in and around the International Settle- 


ment. 


The utmost which the Council can do under the circumstances and will do is 
‘o lodge a protest with the Senior Consul for transmission to the proper Chinese Au- 
thorities accompanied by a request that the representatives in Shanghai of the interested 
foreign Powers give such support to the protest as they may deem expedient with 
‘egard to their respective national interests in the Settlement. 


| would venture, however, to suggest in view of all the circumstances that a 
direct protest on your part to your colleagues of the Consular Body might prove more 
P y P § y mignt p 


‘fective than anything which the Council can do at the moment. 


| have, etc., 
(Signed) E. B. MACNAGHTEN, 
Chairmaw. 














XVI. COMMUNICATIONS OF THE SHANGHAI 
CONSULAR BODY 


1. Mayor Wu’s Note to Consular Body Regarding Japanese Use of 
Settlement As Base of Operations 


(Declaring that the Chinese Government in future will assume no responsibility 
for damage done to life and property of foreign nationals when such damage is cause: 
by war operations when the Chinese are fighting the Japanese “using the Internationa 
Settlement as their base,” Gen. Wu Te-chen, Mayor of Greater Shanghai, addressed 
the following note on: February 8 to the Shanghai Consular Body) 


“I have the honour to inform you that with reference to tx 
failure of the Shanghai Municipal Council to restrain armed Japanese forces in thei 
use of the International Settlement as a base of operations against Chinese troop 
in Chinese territory or even permitting such use by the said armed Japanese forces. | 
have on several occasions placed my emphatic protest with the Shanghai Municip! 
Council, adding at the same time that all responsibilities arising out of the matter mux 
rest entirely with the Settlement authorities. 


“Since the Shanghai Municipal Council, while realising the fact that such sa 
acts on the part of the armed Japanese forces constitute a violation of the neutraliy 
of the International Settlement and are a serious danger to the life and property o 
the Chinese people, has so far failed to take any effective steps to stop the same, | am 
constrained to urge you in conjunction with other consular authorities to instruct 
the Shanghai Municipal Council to take immediate steps to stop the said operation 
of armed Japanese forces. 


"Tl have the honour to state further that the Chinese National Governmen' 
shall bear no responsibility whatsoever for any damage that might be done to th 
life and property of foreign subjects when such damage is caused by war operation 
when Chinese troops are fighting Japanese using the International Settlement » 
their base.” | 


2. Defence Forces Protest 
(From North-China Daily News, February 3, 1932.) 


"It is understood that with the American, British, and Italian Consuls-Genera|, : 
strong protest was filed Feb. 2 by Brigadier-General E. B. Macnaghten, Chairman ot 
the Shanghai Municipal Council, Brigadier George Fleming, Commanding the Brits! 
Troops, Colonel R. S$. Hooker, Commanding the American Marines, Colonel N.W.5.5 : 
Thoms, Commandant of the Shanghai Volunteer Corps, and Major F. W. Gerrard. 
Chief Commissioner of Police, against the interference by Japanese bluejacket patro! 
with the defence troops in other sectors and the police work of the Settlement. 


“The situation in Hongkew which is still in Japanese control has received “ 
earnest attention of the Municipal Council. It was hoped that arrangements would 
be made whereby the Settlement Police could resume their duties in Hongkew. Th 
discussions, however, after reaching a certain point were not completed. It is believed 
that they may be resumed later. 
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“The Municipal authorities are fully alive to the unsatisfactory state of the 
Hongkew district. They have pressed their views on the Japanese authorities with 
considerable vigour. Impression has been made and, provided nothing occurs to retard 
the process of adjustment of views, it is hoped that some definite result will be achieved. 
Premature statements on the subject are in the meanwhile to be deprecated. 

“It should be added that, although official reports are not being issued, very full 
information has been secured regarding Hongkew’s experiences. Indeed the Japanese 
authorities have shown grave displeasure at the action of their reservists who have 
been, in part, responsible for some of the worst incidents. Disciplinary measures against 


| them have been taken but that does not completely clear up the situation. That is why 


discussion of the whole question of Hongkew’s control has been engaging the attention 
{ the authorities concerned.” 


3. Council Objects to Aeroplanes 


(Brig.-Gen. E. B. Macnaghten, Chairman of the Shanghai Municipal Council, 
has addressed the following letter to Mr. Edwin S. Cunningham, American Consul- 
General and Senior Consul) 

Shanghai, ‘February 6, 1932. 

Sir—I have the honour to represent to you the great danger attendant 
upon the flight over the Settlement of aeroplanes engaged in hostile opyrations and 
in observation and demonstration flights. 

Such flights not only cause intense alarm to the civilian inhabitants in a 
crime of tension like the present, but the danger to life and property from fire 
attracted by aeroplanes and from projectiles which have been falling in great 
number in the Settlement is fraught with the gravest danger in a community so 
congested and full of refugees. Moreover, the consequences of bombs falling or 
1 bomb-laden aeroplane crashing in the Settlement would be calamitous. 

Japanese aeroplanes have been constantly flying over the Settlement in the 
past week despite the requests and representations conveyed to the Japanese au- 
thorities. I have accordingly the honour to request you to make urgent repre- 
sentations to both the Japanese and Chinese authorities to refrain from any 
activities which may endanger the lives and property of residents in the Settlement. 

| have the honour, etc., 
E. B. MACNAGHTEN, 
Chairman. 


4. Shanghai Municipal Council Urges Consular Body to Protest Against 


Chinese Shelling 
Council Chamber, 
Shanghai, Feb. 10, 1952. 
fo E. S. Cunningham, Esq,., 
American Consul General and Senior Consul, 
Shanghai. 


Sir—I have the honour to inform you that several casualties have occurred 
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in the International Settlement from shells, other than anti-aircraft projectiles, px. 
sumably fired from Chinese guns. 

As the political status of the Shanghai Municipal Council is not that of » 
Independent State or Sovereign Power, it is not in a position to take any direct measurs 
either forcible or diplomatic, against the action of the various Powers now concentrate! 
in and around the International Settlement. 

I have accordingly the honour to request that urgent representations be mad 
to the Chinese authorities on this subject, and that these representations be supported 
by the representatives in Shanghai of the interested foreign Powers. 


I have, etc., 
(Signed) E. B. MaACNAGHTEN, 
Chair mse 


5. Japanese Consul-General Replies to Senior Consul Disclaiming 
Navy's Intentions to Interfere With Police Functions 





(Brig.-Gen. E. B. Macnaghten, Chairman of the Shanghai Municipal Counci 
who on February 3 addressed a letter to Mr. Edwin S. Cunningham, American Cons! 
General and Senior Consul, stating that the Council strongly supported the prote: 
of the Defence Committee against certain activities of the Japanese Naval Landin 
Party in sectors other than their own and drew attention to interference with th 
Shanghai Municipal Police and Fire Brigade, has received the following reply from 
Mr. Cunningham) 


Sir,—I have the honor to refer to your letter of February 3, 1932 and tw 
enclose herewith for the information of the Council a copy of a letter dated 
February 7, 1932, from my Japanese colleague. It will be observed, from : 
reading of this enclosure, that the Japanese Nayal Commander in Shanghai dis- 
claims any intention of interfering with the functioning of the municipal police 
and that he expresses the belief that closer co-operation between the two forces— 
municipal police and Japanese naval forces—will be effected as the situation im- 
proves. 

I have the honour, etc. 
(Signed) Epwin S. CUNNINGHAM, 
American Consul General and Senior Cons» 


(ENCLOSURE) 
Japanese Consulate General, 
Shanghai, Feb. 7, 193: 


Sir and dear Colleague:—I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of you' 
letter of the 4th instant concerning the maintenance of peace and order in the Inter 
national Settlement. The Commander of the Japanese Navy in Shanghai, to whor 
I have conveyed the contents of your letter, requests me to inform you that it is non: 
of his intentions to interfere with the functioning of the Municipal Police, but chs 
he is only too pleased to co-operate with them and render them the best possibk 
assistance in the maintenance of peace and order in the International Settlement. !t # 
to be regretted that there was no satisfactory liaison between the Municipal Police and 
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the Japanese Naval authorities, but such would appear to have been unavoidable in 
ume of emergency. However, as the situation improves, I believe close co-operation 
etween them will be effected. 
I have the honour, etc. 
(Signed) K. Kura, 
Japanese Consul-General. 


6. Consular Body's Reply to S.M.C. Regarding Settlement and 
Aerial Warfare 


(Urging upon bis attention the serious consequences which may result from the 
continued flight of military aeroplanes over the International Settlement and expressing 
the hope that the practice will be discontinued, Mr. Edwin S. Cunningham, U. S. 
Consul-General and Senior Consul, has addressed identic notes on Feb. 8 to Mr. 
Murai, the Japanese Consul-General, and General Wu Te-chen, Mayor of Greater 
Vunghai, in accordance with @ request from Brigadier-General E. B. Macnaghten, 
_beirman of the Shanghai Municipal Council, that representations be made to both the 
spenese and Chinese authorities to refrain from any activities which may endanger 
» lives and property of residents in the Settlement) 


“TI have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of February 6, 
asking that representations be made to the Japanese authorities concerning the 
danger to life and property in the Settlement and the alarm occasioned its inhabit- 
ants, through the flight of Japanese military aeroplanes over the Settlement, whether 
engaged in observation and demonstration flights or in hostile operations. You 

| also ask that, for the reasons given, the Chinese authorities should be urged to 
refrain from flying their aeroplanes over the Settlement. 

“My interested colleagues are fully in accord with the Council's views in 
this matter, and accordingly appropriate representations in the premises have been 
made, in terms of the enclosed copies of letters, to the Consul-General for Japan 
ind to the Mayor of the Shanghai (Chinese) Municipality. 

In bis letter to Mr. Murai, Mr. Cunningham says:— 

(Enclosure) 

“I have the honour to transmit herewith a copy of a letter dated February 
6, 1932, from the chairman of the Shanghai Municipal Council in which he 
‘epresents the danger to life and property in the Settlement, and the alarm occa- 
ioned its inhabitants through the flight of Japanese military aeroplanes over the 
Settlement, whether engaged in observation and demonstration flights or in hostile 
perations. 

“My interested Colleagues desire to endorse these representations of the 
chairman of Council and to urge upon your attention the serious consequence 
which may result from the continued flight of these military aeroplanes over the 
Settlement. In doing so they also wish to express the hope that you will prevail 


| upon your naval and military authorities to discontinue a practice which cannot 

ble | but carry with it ever-present possibilities of danger and disaster to Settlement 
| | 

. life and property. 


“Tl am desired to add that representations of this tenor are also being made 
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to the Chinese authorities concerned in order that they may be persuaded to refrain 
trom flying their military aeroplanes over the Settlement. 


| have the honour to be, 
Sir and dear Colleague, 
Your obedient servant, 
(Signed) Epwin S. CUNNINGHAM, 
American Consul General and Senior Consul 
A similar letter was sent to General Wu Te-chen. 
The Mayor's Answer 


Replying to Mr. Cunningham’s letter, Mayor Wu Te-chen on Februar) 
10, says:— 

“I have the honour to acknowledge receipt of your letter dated February 
8 with which a copy of a letter from the chairman of the Shanghai Municipal 
Council is transmitted, and in which you endorse the said representations to the 
effect that the flight of Japanese military aeroplanes over the Settlement, whethe: 
engaged in observation and demonstration flights or in hostile operations, is fraugh: 
with danger to Settlement life and property, and in which you further expres: 
the request that I bring these representations to our military and naval authorities 
to the end that they may refrain from flying their military planes over the 
Settlement. 

"In reply, I have the honour to point out that the air over the International 
Settlement is part of China’s aerial domain, the sovereign rights concerning which 
China has never waived. The flight of Chinese planes over the Settlement is, 
therefore, not subject to interference from any quarter. I am, nevertheless, deeply 
concerned over the safety of life and property in all parts of Shanghai. I have, 
in accordance with your request, requested our military authorities to take suitable 
steps to this end. 


“Il have the honour to state further that if the Settlement authorities 
should permit or fail to restrain the Japanese aeroplanes from again flying over 
or through the International Settlement, my Government would assume no res- 
ponsibiliry for whatever consequences which might arise in the event of Chinese 
troops attacking such Japanese aeroplanes in self-defence.” 


7. Japanese Reply to the Council’s Protest 


(Asserting that the Commander of the Japanese Navy in Shanghai does no! 
intend to interfere with the functioning of the Shanghai Municipal Police and that / 
is only too glad to co-operate with them and render the best possible assistance in thx 
maintenance of peace and order in the International Settlement, Mr. K. Murai, ‘/ 
Japanese Consul-General, states, in a letter of February 10 to Mr. Edwin S. Cunninghem, 
U. S. Consul-General and Senior Consul, that “it is to be regretted that there was 1 
satisfactory liaison between the Municipal Police and the Japanese naval authoritie', 
but such would appear to have been unavoidable in time of emergency.” 


Brig.-Gen. E. B. Macnaghten, chairman of the Shanghai Municipal Council, o* 
February 3, addressed a letter to Mr. Cunningham stating that the Council strong!) 
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supported the protest of the Defence Committee against certain activities of the Japan- 
| se Naval Landing Party in sectors other than their own, and drew attention to : 
interference with the Shanghai Municipal Police and Fire Brigade) | 
The following reply bas now been received from the Senior Consul: 
“I have the honour to refer to your letter of February 3, 1932, and to 
enclose herewith for the information of the Council a copy of a letter dated 
February 7, 1932, from my Japanese colleague. It will be observed from a reading 
of this enclosure that the Japanese Naval Commander in Shanghai disclaims any 
intention of interfering with the functioning of the municipal police and that he 
expresses the belief that closer co-operation between the two forces—municipal 
police and Japanese naval forces—will be effected as the situation improves.” 


Mr. Murai’s letter is concluded in the following terms:— 


“I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 4th 
instant concerning the maintenance of peace and order in the International Serttle- 
ment. The Commander of the Japanese Navy in Shanghai, to whom I have 
conveyed the contents of your letter, requests me to inform you that it is none 
t his intentions to interfere with the functioning of the Municipal Police, but 
that he is only too pleased to co-operate with them and render them the best 
possible assistance in the maintenance of peace and order in the International 
Settlement. It is to be regretted that there was no satisfactory liaison between 
the Municipal authorities, but such would appear to have been unavoidable in 
time of emergency. However, as the situation becomes improved, I believe close 
co-operation between them will be effected.” 


8. Japanese Say No More Flying Over Foreign Settlement 


(Further correspondence with reference to the flight of airplanes over the 
international Settlement is issued by the Press Information Office, S.M.C., for public- 
ion, Mr, Edwin §S. Cunningham, American Consul-General, and Senior Consul, 
riting the following note to Brig.-General E,. B. Macnaghten, Chairman of the 
‘unicipal Council says) 

“IT have the honor to refer to your letter of February 6, 1932, concerning 
the danger to life and property in the Settlement attendant upon the flight of 
military airplanes over it, and to enclose herewith a copy of a reply dated February 
‘7, to the representations which I made to my Japanese colleague on the subject. 
You will, Iam sure, share my regret that the assurances of my Japanese colleague 
are not of an unqualified nature. 


a 


“T have also to enclose a copy of Mayor Wu's reply of February to, to my 
representations on the same subject.” 
: Mayor's Letter 
(General Wu Te-chen, Mayor of Greater Shanghai, addressed the following 
ote to the Senior Consul) 
“I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of February 8, 
(932, in regard to the flight of Japanese military planes over the Settlement for 
reconnoitring, demonstration and fighting purposes. It was stated that since the 
light of those planes over the Settlement endangers life and property within the 
Settlement limit, you would notify the Japanese naval and military authorities to 
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desist from such activity and that it would be appreciated if I convey the informa. 
tion to the Chinese Naval and Military authorities that the flight of military plane; 
over the Settlement should be discontinued. 

“In reply I would observe that aerial sovereignty within the Settlement j; 
China’s innate right which has never been abandoned. It follows, therefore, tha _ 
the flight of Chinese airplanes over the Settlement cannot be subjected to inter- 
ference of any nature. 

“In view of the fact, however, that I am also deeply concerned about the 
safety of the lives and property of the residents of this city as a whole, I shall, our 
of respect for the views expressed in your letter under acknowledgment, convey 
the same to the Chinese military authorities for their consideration and action. 
Furthermore, | must emphatically state that, in the event of the Settlement authori. 
ties permitting Japanese airplanes to continue flight over the Settlement or to pass 
through the Settlement, or in the event of their failure to prevent them from 
doing so, my Government could not assume responsibility for anything that may 
: occur as a result of the shooting aimed thereat by the Chinese forces in self. 
defense.” 





Murai’s Promise 


(Mr. K. Murai, Consul General for Japan, writing on February 17 to the Senio 
Consul states thus) 


“In compliance with your request, the purport of your letter has been 
duly notified to the Japanese Authorities concerned, who in reply have informed 
me that, as strict instructions have been given to Japanese aviators to refrain 
from flying over the Settlement, the practice will naturally be discontinued in 
the future, unless it is absolutely necessary for the defense of the Settlement and 
for the protection of Japanese lives and property.” 


9. Mayor Wu Repeats Protest and Warning 


(Repeating bis previous protests against use of the International Settlement > 
the Japanese military as a base of operations against the Chinese defence forces and 
reiterating that the National Government will not hold itself responsible for any |on 

sustained by foreign nationals, Mayor Wu Te-chen, in a Note to Mr. Edwin S. Cunning. | 
hem, American Consul-General and Senior Consul, dated Feb. 25, requests the forcigs 
Consular authorities to advise their respective nationals to evacuate the war arcé 
and other places adjacent to concentrations of Japanese troops. Following i‘ ¢ 
translation of the Mayor’s Note) 
February 25, 1932. 
Sir,—With reference to the use of the International Settlement by th 
Japanese military as their base of operations against the Chinese soldiers, I have 
the honour to state that in spite of my repeated protests to you and the other 
Consular authorities concerned, no effective measures have been adopted so far to 
prevent the Japanese military from violating the neutrality of the International 
Settlement and generally endangering the lives and property of both foreign and 
Chinese nationals in the Settlement, although the Settlement authorities concerned 
have expressed their desire to maintain the neutrality thereof. 
During the last few days, Japanese troops, under the protection of the 
Settlement, have again been landing in Hongkew with a view to launching further 
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attacks upon the Chinese soldiers. Moreover, the flagship of the Japanese Navy 
continues to anchor in the immediate vicinity of Hongkew and, under protection 
of the Settlement, orders directing the attack upon our soldiers and people have 
been issued therefrom, fully realizing but absolutely ignoring the fact that the 
shipping and other properties of other nations would be liable to serious risks in 
consequence thereof, 

My colleagues and myself as you are undoubtedly aware, have always been 
mindful of the safety of the lives and property of both Chinese and foreign 
nationals in the Settlement, but under present circumstances I am constrained 
again to lodge strong protest and to solemnly declare that the Chinese Government 
will not hold itse~ responsible for whatever consequences may arise from the 
failure of the Settlement authorities to prevent the Japanese military from using 
the Settlement as their base of operations against the Chinese defence forces. 

For the sake of safety, I have to request you to notify your nationals living 
in the neighbourhood of the war areas or in places adjacent to concentrations of 
Japanese troops to evacuate or adopt appropriate measures to avoid possible dangers. 

I have also to request you to notify your Naval and other authorities 
concerned not to anchor their ships near the base of operations of the Japanese 
military. 

(Signed) Wu Tr-cHen, 


10. Mayor Wu Protests Arrest of Chinese General 


(With reference to the illegal arrest of Brigadier-General Wang Keng by Japanese 
marines in the Astor House, Mayor Wu Te-chen addressed on Feb. 29 the following 
letter to Mr. E. §. Cunningham, American Consul-General and Senior Consul in 
shanghai) 


I have the honour to inform you that a report has reached me to the 
effect that on February 27, Brigadier-General Wang Keng, while passing along | 
the Whangpoo Road, was chased by Japanese marines into the Astor House Hotel, a a 
1 British concern and then arrested with the aid of Municipal Council police. He | 
was taken to the Hongkew police station. The foreign police officer in charge of 
the station, although fully aware of the true identity of the general, turned him 
over to the Japanese marines, who took him away. Since then nothing more has 
been heard of his fate. 
In the first instance, I am at a loss to know by what process Japanese 
marines are permitted to arrest Chinese citizens in an area known to be under the 
control of the Settlement. 
In the second place, after the said Brigadier-General had been arrested 
with the aid of the Municipal police he should have been released if he was found 
not guilty of any breach of police regulations or violation of law; and the Japanese 
marine concerned should have been detained and sent to the proper authorities for 
punishment for having made an illegal arrest. Assuming that the said military 
oficer were guilty of a breach of police regulations or violation of law, he should 
have been sent to the proper court of law for trial. That he should have been so 
handed over to the Japanese marines contrary to the stipulations of law and mutual 
agreement is indeed hard to understand. | 
Furthermore, in spite of the repeated assurances of the Settlement { 
authorities regarding the maintenance of neutrality, no effective measures have | 
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been adopted to restrain the Japanese from violating the neutrality of the Interna- 
tional Settlement. This, as you will recall, has been made the subject of my 
previous protests. Now to make things worse, the Municipal police actually aided 
Japanese marines in illegally arresting our military officer within the area under the 
control of the authorities and handed him over to the Japanese authorities for their 
disposal. How can we reconcile these facts with the oft-repeated assurances of the 
Shanghai Municipal Council that the neutrality of the Settlement would be main- 
tained and the life and property would be protected within the limits of the | 
Settlement? | 
In view of the foregoing, I am constrained to lodge my strong protest. 
While reserving all right to claim indemnity I request that steps be taken im- 
mediately to effect the release of General Wang Keng, and that the persons 
responsible for his illegal arrest should be duly punished. 
(Signed) Wu Te-cHen. 





ee 
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XV. SHANGHAI MUNICIPAL COUNCIL’S STATEMENT 
REGARDING THE STATUS OF THE INTERNATIONAL 


(The following official statement of the position of the Shanghai Municipal 
Council was issued on February 15, 1932) | 

As a great deal of misapprehension appears to exist in the public mind regarding 
the relations of the International Settlement with the various Powers at this most 
critical period, it is hoped that the following opinion to the Council by the Secretary- 
General may be of some effect in clarifying the situation. Much of this misunder- 
standing is apparently mainly due to the difficulty which the ordinary resident naturally 
encounters in distinguishing between a neutral State and what may be termed a neu- 
cralized State. 

The International Settlement is in no sense an Independent State, but it possesses 
certain unioue characteristics which make it sufficiently analocous, in certain respects, 
ro an Indenendent Strate to justify an attemot to explain what is meant in modern 
international law by the term “neutrality” and to distinguish clearly between a neutral 
and a neutralized State. A State is neutral which chooses to take no part in a war. 
In other words, it acts upon its own volition and not from outside influence or com- 
pulsion. . 

The term “neutralitv” is of wider application. A condition of neutrality may 
be created, as it were, artificially, and the process has been called “neutralization.” 

States are neutralized either by convention or treaty, the term “convention” 
being used in the sense of tacit consent or practice based on such consent. 

The obiects intended to be achieved by the neutralization of a State may not 
always be wholly identical, but there is always one fundamental obiect to be achieved, 
namely, a guarantee of immunity from encroachment and attack by neighbouring 
States for whose collective interests such an arrangement is considered to be on the 
whole expedient. 

When States are thus neutralized, ie is not only preordained that such States 
are to abstain from taking part in a war into which their neighbours may enter, but 
it is also prearranged that such States are not themselves to become principals in a war. 

Compensation for this restriction on the freedom of action of neutralized States 
is their guaranteed immunity from encroachment and attack by neighbouring States. 

Belgium, Switzerland and Luxemburg are examples of States neutralized by 
treaty. 

It will probably be freely admitted on all sides that successive Municipal Councils 
have faithfully adhered to the principle that the International Settlement is a neutral 
area, analogous to a neutral State, and have never involved the Settlement in wars or 
international complications arising between Powers whose nationals comprise a com- 
ponent part of the population of the Settlement. 

An examination into the position of the International Settlement in respect to 
its possible status as a neutralized area, analogous to a neutralized State, is not so : 
simple, | 
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As already pointed our, neutralized States can only be created by convention o; 
treaty. It is doubtful if amyone can successfully contend that the Internation;| 
Settlement has been created a neutralized area by treaty between the various Powers o 
States having political or other interests in the Settlement. Whether or not it ha 
been created a neutralized area by convention, or in other words by tacit consent or 
agreement or practice -based on such consent or agreement on the part of these Power; 
and States, may be a question upon which the opinions of the respective Government; 
of these Powers and States may not be wholly unanimous. 

If we assume for the sake of argument that the International Settlement is ; 
neutralized area by convention between these Powers and States, then it is the duty 
of these Powers and States and not of the Shanghai Municipal Council to prevent by 
collective measures, if necessary, any breach of the neutrality of this area by the armed 
forces of any country. 


Closely related with the complicated problem of the neutrality of the Settlement 
is the question of the status of the foreign troops sent to Shanghai by their respective 
Governments. 

The foreign community of the Settlement from the early days of its existence 
has claimed, under “the law of self preservation,” the right to protect itself agains 
dangers of attack from without, as well as against disorder within its borders, and has 
always maintained an attitude of armed neutrality in Chinese civil wars in the cours 
of which the political and territorial integrity of the Settlement have been placed in 
jeopardy. } 

On various occasions when the local military and police forces of the Settlement 
have not been adequate to protect it against military or mob aggression on the part 
of any Chinese political or military party or faction, it has requested and secured the 
aid of the naval and military forces of certain Foreign Powers. 


Ostensibly the landing in the Settlement of the naval and military forces of 
some of the Foreign Powers has been for the purpose of protecting the lives and pro- 
perty of their respective nationals. In practice, however, it has been found that the 
protection of their respective nationals could best be accomplished by concerted or 
combined action of the various foreign forces under a prearranged scheme or plan of 
defence embracing the whole Settlement, and under a unified direction likewise arranged 
by the consent of the various commanding officers of national units. 


Under these circumstances it can hardly be denied that certain Foreign Powers 
at least, by convention have created and maintained a condition of neutrality of the 
International Settlement as against any acts of force or aggrandizement on the part 
of the Chinese Government group or faction, tending to impair or destroy the politica! 
or territorial integrity of the Settlement. Whether this condition of neutrality extend: 
beyond this may be a moot question. 

This qualified neutral condition of the Settlement has been created and main- 
tained solely for defensive purposes and never for offensive purposes against China 
or any other Power. 

Some months prior to the declaration of a State of Emergency by the Council 
on January 28, 1932, the commanding officers of the foreign forces stationed 10 
Shanghai, including the Japanese commander, had agreed upon a scheme or plan of 
defence of the Settlement of a purely defensive nature, and which never contemplated 
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that concurrently with its coming into operation a virtual state of war might exist 
berween China and Japan. 

Under this plan the perimeter of the Settlement was divided into sectors and 
each national unit was allocated to a designated sector for the defence of which each 
unit was separately responsible. 

As the Japanese forces had been sent to Shanghai for the protection of their 
nationals, it was only natural that the Japanese commander would expect the Northern 
sector to be allotted to the Japanese unit because of the large number of Japanese 
residents and extensive Japanese interests located in the Northern area. 

The Municipal Council were in no way responsible for the allotment of the 
various national units to their particular sectors. 

The Japanese unit was allotted to the Northern sector purely for defensive 
measures, for the protection of the Settlement as a whole, on exactly the same basis 
ss other sectors were allotted to other national units, and if anything has been done 
by the Japanese unit in excess of the purely defensive measures contemplated by the 
defence plan this is something for which neither the Settlement authorities nor the 
commanders of the other national units can be held responsible. 

In this connection it should also be borne in mind that the Municipal Council 
has no authority or control whatever over the international forces of the Foreign 
Powers, and is in no way responsible for their acts, and that these forces are not in 
any way directly responsible to the Municipal Council, but are solely responsible to 
their respective Governments. 














XVIIL STATEMENTS OF CHINESE AUTHORITIES 


1. Mayor Wu’s Secretary-General Says Japanese Attack on Chapei 
Unwarranted 
(The following interview made on Jan. 29 with Mr. O. K. Yui, secretary. 
general to the Mayor of Greater Shanghai, seems to confirm the impression that the 
Japanese consul-general, Mr. Murai, did not know beforehand of the military operation: 
in Chapei.) 

“At 3.20 this morning,” Mr. Yui said, “I called on Mr. Murai and 
presented the protest of our Mayor (which was published in yesterday's China 
Press) against the Japanese military operations in Chapei. 

“Mr. Murai told me that the military operations were very unfortunate 
and he did not know anything about them, but he would immediately get in 
couch with the Japanese naval authorities. 





“Soon afterwards he held a telephone conversation with some Japanese naval 
oficer, after which he informed me that circumstances necessitated the action. 
As to the exact reasons for the action he said he would let me know late in the 
morning. 














“Mr. Murai replied to my request that he would use his influence not 
further to aggravate the situation by saying that although he has no control 
over the Japanese naval authorities he would do his best. 

“At 9.30 this morning, Mr. Shira, Japanese Vice-Consul, called on me 
on behalf of his chief and gave four reasons for the Japanese military operations in 
Chapei as follows: 1. According to the defence scheme of the Municipal Council 
of the International Settlement the responsibility for the maintenance of peace in 
the area to the east of the railway has been entrusted to the Japanese. What the 
Japanese marines have done is to carry out the trust. 

2. The Japanese navy had received reports that some plain-clothes Chines 
would start some trouble in the area where many Japanese are living. Therefore 
it was necessary for the Japanese marines to take precautions. 












































3. Many Chinese policemen on duty in that area disappeared and there i 
was necessary for the Japanese marines to enter that area and accord protection to 
the Japanese. 














4. The existence of barbed wires and sandbags in the Chinese area in 
close propinquity gave the impression that China treated Japan as an enem) 
country, and this provoked Japanese action. 











“In reply, I told Mr. Shira for Mayor Wu: The area assigned by the 
Municipal Council to the Japanese for the maintenance of peace to the east of 
the railway could not have included the area under absolute Chinese jurisdiction. 
Granting that it did just for the sake of argument, thea there is no reason for the 
Japanese marines to try to advance to the other side of the railway. 

















“As to the second and third reasons, they have no legs to stand on what- 
soever, for the reports about the Chinese plain-clothes men and the disappearance 
of the Chinese policemen are untrue. We have had strong police forces to 

. maintain peace and order and are well able to accord protection to Japanese 
residents. 
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“As to the Japanese objection to the barbed wires and sandbags, they were 
put up for the purpose of defending the area against lawless elements. China did 
not raise any objection to the similar precautions taken by the Municipal Council. 
Even if the Japanese did not like them, they should have given sufficient time 
for the Chinese to consider their removal. 

“After having given these four reasons, Mr. Shira asked me to request 
Mayor Wu to cause the Chinese troops to cease fighting on the Japanese troops 
across the railway and said that they would do the same; otherwise the Japanese 
will push across the railway and conduct operations on a larger scale. 

“I told Mr. Shira that I would speak to the mayor, but I suggested that 
the best solution of the situation is for the Japanese marines to withdraw to 
where they had come, and restore the sfatus quo in the interest of the peace of 
the International Settlement. 

“We agreed to communicate to each other's chief the views exchanged. 

“Finally a truce was arranged between the Chinese general and the Japanese 
admiral through the Japanese Consul-General to be effective from 8 o'clock 
tonight. That is, both sides will stop fighting but remain where they are.” 


2. Nanking Denounces Japan for China Invasion 
(The National Govarnment, in an official statement Jan. 30, ‘vigorously 
denounced the attack on Shanghai by the Japanese. The declaration urges the Powers 
who are signatories to the Covenant of the League of Nations, the Kellogg Pact and 
the Washington Nine Power Treaty, to take immediate and effective measures to check 
lapan’s aggression, so that justice, treaty rights and international obligations may not 
he trampled under the heel of Japanese militarism. The statement is as follows) 

“Since September 18 Japanese troops occupied Mukden. Japan extended 
its daily aggression and military activities and now Shanghai, the centre of inter- 
national trade in the Far East, has been attacked by the Japanese. 

“On the afternoon of January 28, at 1.45, Mayor Wu Te-chen delivered 
a reply to the ultimatum of the Japanese Consul of the same day. His reply 
was accepted as satisfactory by the Japanese Consul, but at midnight the same 
evening, the Japanese naval commander suddenly informed the Shanghai municipal 
government that he was demanding the evacuation of Chinese troops and stated 
that the Japanese troops would take over garrison duties. Japanese army forces 
then attacked Chinese positions with machine guns, continuing throughout the 
next day and night. 

“More than 20 aeroplanes persistently and indiscriminately bombed the 
densely populated Chapei areas and a huge conflagration raged, resulting in the 
death of many innocent inhabitants. The Chinese administration building and 
important commercial offices were entirely destroyed. Up to the present the 
Japanese bombardment is continuing. 

“For the purpose of upholding their legitimate rights and in self-defence, 
the Chinese troops were compelled to take action. If the Japanese continue to 
press their attack, the Chinese will continue to resist, 

“The Japanese attack on Shanghai is clearly a violation of the Covenant 
of the League of Nations, the resolutions passed by the Council, the Kellogg Pact 
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and the Washington Nine-Power Treaty. Furthermore, the bombing of a densely 
populated commercial centre cannot be tolerated in the eyes of humanity and 
justice. 

“The Japanese must bear the responsibility for the destruction of Chinese 
trade, property and lives, as well as for the suspension of international trade. 
Because of Shanghai’s proximity to Nanking, the Japanese attack on this port 
affects the safety of the Chinese capitol. 

“The Japanese are now intensively increasing their military activities and 
serious developments are possible in various parts of China. 

“The Powers who are signatories to the League of Nations, the Kellogg 
Pact and the Washington Nine-Power Agreement, are urged to uphold the dignity 
of the Treaty and humanity.” 


3. Mayor’s Secretary-General Denies Troop Withdrawal Talk 


(Mr. O. K. Yui, Secretary-General of the City Government of Greater Shang/ai, 
issued the following statement on Jan. 30) 


“In a statement issued by Mr. K. Murai, Japanese Consul-General and 
published yesterday in the local press, there appears the following paragraph:— 

‘I made a special point to ask Mr. Yui, Secretary-General of the Municipality 
of Greater Shanghai, to withdraw the Chinese troops from the section in question 
when I received the Mayor's reply yesterday, to which he gave his ready assent 
and assured me that it would be done. Had the Mayor been able to bring the 
military to co-ordinate speedily with him, we might have averted the unfortunate 
incident.’ 

“This is not true. During my conversation with Mr. Murai in the 
afternoon of January 28, he did not mention the withdrawal of Chinese troops 
but only suggested that, in view of the gravity of the local situation, the sand- 
bags and barbed-wire barricades erected at the boundaries be removed, saying 
that they were provocative to the Japanese nationals, In reply, I pointed out 
that this would be done as soon as the circumstances calling for such precautions 
did not exist and emphasized that the tenseness of the situation was due, not to 
the sand-bags and barbed-wire barricades, but to the presence here of large numbers 
of Japanese war vessels and marines. I said further that to ease the situation, the 
Japanese marines should be withdrawn. 

“Mayor Wu Te-chen will soon issue a statement regarding other points 
contained in Mr. Murai's statement.” 


4. Mayor Wu’s Statement of Events Leading to Conflict 


(The following statement has been issued January 30, by General Wu Te-chen, 
Mayor of Greater Shanghai) 


“The occupation of Chapei by the Japanese marines on January 28, 
following my compliance with the demands presented by the Japanese Consul 
General, will be envisaged by the world in its proper sense, whatever reasons may 
be advanced by them. 

“Some facts may be cited: 

"At 1.45 p.m., the reply stating my acceptance of the Japanese demands wa: 

forwarded to the Japanese Consul-General who expressed his complete satisfaction 
therewith. 
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“At 11.25 p.m., our Bureau of Public Safety was in receipt of an envelope bearing 
che title of the Japanese Consulate-General and enclosing two copies of the proclama- 
ions issued by the Japanese Naval Commander expressing his hope that the Chinese 
troops stationed in Chapei be speedily withdrawn and all hostile defences removed. 

“At 12 o'clock midnight the said Bureau received reports from Chapei that 
the Japanese marines with armoured cars and machine guns had already commenced 
attacking those areas. 

“At 3.20 a.m. (29th) I lodged a strong protest with the Japanese Consul General 
who, despite the fact that the proclamation referred to above was sent from the 
Consulate, professed ignorance of the reasons for the attack of Chapei by the Japanese 
marines but ‘promised to investigate.’ 

“At 4.20 a.m., the Japanese aerial attacks began and all Shanghai was in terror. 

“It is well-nigh inconceivable how such war-like operations of the Japanese 
marines at that time could be ‘in accordance with a previous arrangement with the 
,uthorities of the Municipality and British, American and other forces, who ‘assigned 
to the Japanese’ that strip of land as defined by the Japanese Consul-General in his 
recent statement. To justify such action on the ground of self-defence is anything 
but reasonable, 

“The allegation about Chinese soldiers in plain-clothes is also without foundation. 

“The Japanese Consul demands the withdrawal of Chinese troops as a means 
‘o avoid further sacrifices, but China, as a self-respecting, sovereign nation, cannot be 
denied her right of stationing troops in her own territory. 

“I still hope that the Japanese will realize the serious responsibility which they 
nave brought upon themselves by their latest acts in Shanghai and that in the interest 
of this great City they will withdraw their forces and restore the status quo ante.” 


5. Mayor Wu DeniesHe Promised Troop Withdrawal on January 28 


(Mayor Wu Te-chen of Greater Shanghai, categorically denied having made 
any promise, as alleged by a Tokyo report, to withdraw Chinese troops from Chapei on 
January 28. He declared that the only bint that ever came to his notice was embodied 
in Admiral Shiosawa’s proclamation, which reached him 25 minutes before Japanese 
marines actually launched their surprise attack on Chapei. Chinese officials know 
nothing of an alleged Japanese proposal to the effect that under neutral observation 
Chinese and Japanese troops are to withdraw, the former to a distance of 7 miles from 
shanghai. So far Japanese consular and military authorities have rejected every peace 
or truce proposal. Japan has insisted upon unconditional withdrawal of Chinese troops 
to a “safe distance.” 

In the following statement issued on Feb. 18, General Wu Te-chen, Mayor 
0f Greater Shanghai, reiterates the desire of China to secure an honorable and lasting 

| peace and challenges Japan to prove her sincerity with regard to her many protestations 
lor peace.) 
“Every indication points to the determination of the Japanese military 
and naval authorities to aggravate the situation in Shanghai by an extension on a 
large scale of their invasion of China’s territory. This is in spite of all the state- 
ments recently made by the Japanese civil and military officials in Shanghai that 
they desire peace and the removal of “fundamental causes’ for their violent 
activities since the night of January 28. 
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“On the eve of what must be regarded as an impending catastrophe it 
must be emphasized that it is not due to any lack of a desire for peace on the part 
of the Chinese Government and people. 

“China has clearly evidenced her wish for peace by having accepted 4! 
neutral proposals for the cessation of hostilities between the Chinese and Japanese 
forces in this locality. At this juncture it must be reiterated that we want an 
honorable and lasting peace based on those neutral proposals. 

“We are willing and ready, as we have always been, to take such steps a: 
will effectively restore peace through the removal of all contact between the 
armed forces of the two nations confronting each other in this area. We are 
willing to enter into negotiations for the settlement of all their outstanding 
differences on the basis of the five points proposed by the Four Powers. 

“If the Japanese officials now in command of their forces in the Shanghai 
area honestly desire peace, as they have repeatedly professed, through the removal 
of ‘the fundamental causes,’ they are most urgently invited to accept this proposal. 

: Their acceptance of the proposal, and nothing else, will sustain their protestations 

for peace. Their continued refusal to entertain the suggestion made by disinter- 
ested neutrals, which we have accepted in tofo, can mean nothing but Japan’: 
determination to effect the conquest of China. If hostilities do not cease, the 
world must know that this is because the Japanese refused every proposal made by 
the friendly and impartial neutrals. 

“If the catastrophe with which we are threatened by the menacing prepara- 
tions of the Japanese forces becomes a grim reality, it will be to the Japanese 

- persistent refusal to consider the peace proposals made by the friendly neutral 

powers. 

“For all the destruction she has wrought thus far, and for all that she 
appears determined to visit upon a friendly people, in total disregard of inter- 
national law and her solemn pledges made in existing treaties, Japan, alone, must 
bear full and sole responsibility.” 





6. China Accepts Powers’ Peace Overture 


(The following is the text of China’s reply dated Feb. 2, to the joint propose! 
submitted by the United States, Great Britain and other Powers for the solution 0 
the present Sino-Japanese crisis.) 

I have the honour to acknowledge receipt of Your Excellency’s Not: 
communicating from Your Excellency’s Government to the National Government 
of China certain proposals for the solution of the present crisis. 

Actuated by a sincere desire to observe strictly the obligations under such 
international agreements as guarantee world peace and the sovereignty, independenc« 
and territorial and administrative integrity of nations, the National Government‘ 
of China accepts the proposals as communicated from Your Excellency’s Govern- 
ment, 

I have the honour to add that inasmuch as the Powers are vitally inte: 
ested in the situation in the Far East, not only in the general interest of peace 
but in the interest of the sanctity of the above-mentioned international agreements 
: to which they are parties, the National Government of China earnestly hopes that 
the Powers should be present at the forthcoming negotiations as participants 
rather than as observers. 
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With regard to the terms ‘neutral zones’ and ‘neutrals’ used in the fourth 
paragraph in the proposals, the National Government desires to point out that 
they do not apply accurately to the present situation so far as China is concerned, 
and to suggest that these terms be changed to ‘peace areas’ and ‘third Powers’ 
respectively, 

(Signed) Lo WEN-KAN, 


7. Manchuria Is Not Separate Issue 


(That the Manchurian problem cannot be segregated from any negotiations for 
the settlement of the Sino-Japanese conflict is emphasized in the following statement 
by Mr. Lo Wen-kan, Minister of Foreign Affairs, made public on Feb. 6) 

“It is inconceivable that in considering the general situation brought 
about by the military aggression of Japan, the so-called Manchurian question can 
be treated separately from the question of Shanghai. Both the Manchurian and 
the Shanghai questions have been created by the Japanese military as a pre-con- 
ceived and deliberately aggressive policy. 

“However important the rights of Japan may be in Manchuria from the 
Japanese point of view, Manchuria remains Chinese territory under the full 
sovereignty of China. The suggestion that the treatment of questions relating to 
Manchuria should be on a different basis and in a different mode from the treat- 
ment of questions relating to other parts of the country is clearly contradictory 
to the repeated declarations on the part of Japan that she has no territorial designs 
in Manchuria. 

“Ie is absurd to charge China with being militaristic. China is only 
exercising the natural right of defending her territory and her sovereign rights. 
She is left alone to resist the onslaught on the sanctity of international agreements 
guaranteeing world peace as well as the sovereignty, independence, and territorial 
and administrative integrity of nations. 

“If necessary measures of self-defence may be called militarism, what will 
you call such deliberate military aggressions as forceful occupation of Manchuria 
and devastation of Shanghai, bringing in their wake death and destruction? 
China has tolerated more than any other sovereign State can tolerate. Under similar 
circumstances the measures any other sovereign State would have adopted would 
not be confined to mere self-defence. 

“While China has accepted the joint proposal of the Powers for the settle- 
ment of the present crisis, Japanese marines and Japanese aeroplanes are attacking 
Shanghai with increasing fierceness. Will the Powers allow peace to be thus 
broken and sacred treaties trampled underfoot?” 


8. Vice-Minister of Foreign Affairs Criticises Japan 


(Mr. Quo Tai-chi, Political Vice-Minister of Foreign Affairs and member of the 
Special Foreign Affairs Committee, in an interview on Feb. 11, characterised Japan's 
rejection of Admiral Sir Howard Kelly’s proposal for the immediate cessation of 
hostilities in the Shanghai area, which the Chinese authorities accepted in principle, as 
ignificant of Japan’s determination to establish a hegemony in the Par East in defiance 
not only of world opinion, but also of the great agencies for peace, the Covenant of 
the League of Nations, the Washington Treaty and the Kellogg Pact.) 
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“In flatly turning down, first, the proposals of the Shanghai International 
Settlement Defence Committee, then the Four-Power Proposal, and now Admiral 
Kelly's scheme, Japan is thus closing very avenue to peace. For China there is, 
therefore, no alternative but to continue resistance against Japan’s aggression. 

“The Chinese Government has accepted the various proposals and is 
ready to carry them out, although these proposals entail considerable concessions, 
greater than could be reasonably expected from an indignant people. But the 
acceptance of Admiral Kelly’s proposal which, it is evident, is highly considerate 
of Japanese susceptibilities must be regarded in the light of the Four Power 
proposal, namely, that any settlement of the Shanghai question must be treated 
as part of the outstanding issues between China and Japan. 

“Any step taken by third Powers to bring about the withdrawal of both 
Japanese and Chinese combatants from all points of mutual contact in the Shanghai 
area and providing for the protection of the International Settlement by the 
establishment of peace areas (points 3 and 4) will be readily agreed to by China. 

“But China must also insist on immediate negotiations to settle all out- 
standing controversies between China and Japan in the spirit of the Kellogg-Pact 
and the Resolution of the League of Nations of December 9 without prior demands 
or reservations and with the aid of neutral participants. 


“Since China has in good faith accepted the proposals of the Four Powers, 
Britain, America, France and Italy, we trust the latter will not cease their efforts 
to restore peace in the Far East. 


“With reference to Japan’s latest proposal to establish demilitarised zones 
around the principal trading ports in China, Mr. Quo added: “China can never 
agree to such a scheme which is merely an attempt on Japan’s part to throw 
sand in the eyes of the world and to involve other Powers in her policy of aggres- 
sion against China. One good thing about the proposal, however, is that it belies 
all Japanese protestations that her policy of frightfulness is solely in self-defence 
and to protect her nationals in China.” 


9. China’s Position on Sino-Japanese Issue 


(The Chinese Government on February 12 issued the following statement on its 
position in regard to the outstanding issues between China and Japan. The statement 
was telegraphed to the League of Nations at Geneva and to Paris, London and Wasb- 
ington.) 


With full realization of its responsibility to the civilized world and willingness 
to submit the accuracy of these statements to impartial international inquiry and ad- 
judication, the National Government of the Republic of China or the following 
summary of the Sino-Japanese imbroglio from its inception:— 


At no time since the Russo-Japanese War has the Chinese Government doubted 
the purpose of Japan to seize Manchuria whenever an opportune occasion arose. At 
the conclusion of the Russo-Japanese War, which was fought chiefly on China’s soil 
against China’s protests, Japan put strong pressure on China to implement Japan's 
gains from Russia and to grant Japan additional special privileges impairing China's 
sovereignty and contravening the ‘Open Door’ policy in Manchuria. China resisted 
these demands to the utmost of her ability. 
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When the World War arose Japan took advantage of the preoccupation of the 
Powers and China’s military weakness to present the Twenty-One Demands which, if 
conceded, would have destroyed China’s sovereignty not only in Manchuria but in 
other parts of China as well. Under Japan’s ultimatum China was forced to concede 
some of those demands, which she did under protest and so notified all friendly Powers. 

At the Paris Peace Conference, at the Washington Conference, and before the 
League of Nations, China reiterated her protests against those exactions of Japan and 
repudiated them on all suitable occasions. At the Washington Conference China 
refused to conduct separate negotiations with Japan and insisted that Sino-Japanese 
questions must be discussed in the purview of the whole Conference. By signing the 
Nine-Power Treaty at Washington, China’s territorial integrity and administrative 
autonomy were guaranteed by all the Powers and it was definitely stated that Man- 
churia forms on integral part of China’s territory. That Treaty also provided for 
appeal to the signatory Powers in event disagreement about interpretation of the Treaty 
and infraction of its terms occurred. 

Subsequent to signing the Nine-Power Treaty the Chinese Government has 
invariably, in its relations with Japan and other Powers, insisted on observing the terms 
and principles of that Treaty but owing to Japan continuously trying to step outside 
the Treaty and insisting on having special rights in China, especially in Manchuria, the 
Chinese Government has been unable to avoid disputes and frictions with Japan, which, 
when serious China tried to refer to the League of Nations and the Court of Inter- 
national Justice. 

China gladly became a party to the Kellogg-Briand Pact renouncing force as 
2 means to settle international disputes and obtain political objectives, and she has 
associated herself with all similar plans to secure peace. On several occasions China 
sought without success to invoke the provision of the Covenant of the League of 
Nations that obsolete and unsatisfactory treaties might be revised. 

That, broadly, was the situation last September when, without provocation 
justifying such action, Japanese troops attacked the Chinese at Mukden and usurped 
control there. Careful analysis shows without doubt that Japan’s military coup was 
premeditated and carefully planned. Dispositions were commenced days before 
September 18th. 

It is scarcely necessary to review events in Manchuria since then. Under 
various pretexts the Japanese military has overturned Chinese authority in Manchuria, 
and taken control of almost the whole of those provinces, while China appealed in 
vain to the League of Nations and Peace Pacts. 

At times since the Mukden attack Japan has tried to draw the Chinese Govern- 
ment into separate negotiations, but China, following precedents set at Paris, Washington 
and Geneva, has refused to negotiate without the presence or participation of neutral 
Powers, knowing full well she cannot singly resist Japan’s pressure, backed by unbridled 
military force, which aims at the annexation of Manchuria. 


Those tactics failing to frighten the Chinese Government, Japan decided to 
carry military action into the heart of China, showing contempt and indifference for 
world opinion, with the purpose of convincing the Chinese that it is hopeless to appeal 
for outside help. During four months’ continuous military aggression, the indignation 
of the Chinese people was aroused to the highest pitch while the Chinese Government, 
already harassed by natural calamities, was faced with the task of dealing with invasion 
from without and restraining popular feeling within. 
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Having sent naval forces to Shanghai with the avowed purpose to protect Japan 
ese residents and property there, the Japanese Government presented through the 
Japanese Consul-General certain demands to the Chinese local authorities of Shanghai, 
requiring complete acquiescence by six o’clock p.m. January 28th. At two o'clock 
that afternoon the Mayor replied fully accepting Japan’s demands and was assured by 
the Japanese Consul-General that the reply was satisfactory. 

Nevertheless, at midnight that same date the Japanese naval forces advanced 
into Chinese territory and attacked the Chinese police and garrison troops. The Chinese 
Government has no doubt that disinterested foreigners on the scene have more or less 
correctly informed the world of the events at Shanghai since January 28th bur the 
Chinese Government wishes to emphasize the following points: 

Japanese naval and military forces have used the International Settlement of 
Shanghai both as a base for their attacks on Chinese police and troops and as a sanctuary 
where they can retire when repulsed and for recuperation and re-supply. 

Chinese troops defending China’s soil from ruthless invaders have been unable 
to reply effectively to Japanese attacks without endangering the lives and property o! 
thousands of friendly neutral foreigners residing in the International Settlement and 
surrounding suburbs, and have been unable to pursue their Japanese attackers without 
risking conflict with friendly neutral foreign police and troops protecting the Settle- 
ment. 


Japanese military and naval forces have used and continue using the river-front 
docks within the International Settlement to land troops, artillery, and supplies. Japan- 
ese warships anchored on the Whangpoo River alongside the International Settlement, 
fire over the Settlement at the Chinese forces resisting Japanese attacks in Chinese 
territory outside the Settlement; and Chinese artillery cannot reply effectively without 
gravely endangering scores of neutral vessels in port. The Japanese flagship with the 
Japanese Admiral and staff directing the attacks lies alongside the wharf near the center 
of the Settlement. 

Japanese airplanes have bombed all parts of the Chinese sections of Shanghai, 
also parts of the International Settlement, and then withdrew over the mid-section of 
the International Settlement. 

Japanese military forces and ununiformed civilian elements have killed or injured 
presently an incalculable number of Chinese, peaceable unarmed men, women and 
children, estimated at between one and two thousand, imprisoned and maltreated many 
others and executed many without trial. 

Japanese bombings and fires started by bombs have already destroyed property 
roughly estimated at hundreds of millions of dollars. 

The Japanese Government excuses these atrocities by alleging military peri! 
due to proximity of Chinese troops. The Chinese Government solemnly declares tha: 
this excuse is a transparent pretext as it is impossible to send Japanese troops anywhere 
in China without being surrounded by Chinese population and near Chinese troops 
occupying their regular stations. Japanese military forces have pushed forward into 
China’s territory always with the excuse that near-by Chinese troops constitute 3 
menace. It is evident that such reasoning provides an excuse for the complete conquest 
of China by Japan. 

When the United States, Great Britain and France, supported by Germany and 
Italy, recently presented to Japan and China a note in five categories designed to end 
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hostilities and bring about the liquidation of this situation, which is worse than war, 
the Chinese Government without hesitation accepted the proposals of the Powers in 
full. 


In flatly turning down first the proposals of the International Shanghai Defence 
Committee, then the Powers’ five proposals and, more recently still, Admiral Sir Ho- 
ward Kelly’s scheme, Japan is thus closing every avenue to peace, leaving China no 
alternative but to continue to adopt appropriate measures of self-defence to the best 
of her ability. 


The Chinese Government asks the world to contrast the known facts of Japan's 
acts in China during recent months—with the Japanese Government’s latest statement 
chat “It is the immutable policy of the Japanese Government to ensure tranquility in 
the Far East.” Abkso contrast Japan’s statement that “Her troops are in China only 
to discharge an international duty’—with the efforts of the League of Nations and 
the Washington Treaty Powers to withdraw her troops from China and cease her 
warfare. Also contrast Japan’s frequent declarations that she has no territorial ambi- 
tions vis-a-vis China—with her refusal to submit the Manchuria and other Sino- 
Japanese questions before a conference of the Treaty Powers. Also contrast Japan’s 
acts at Shanghai causing immense destruction of property of all nationals and loss uf 
lives—with her statement that she acted in Shanghai only to protect lives and property. 
Also contrast Japan’s latest statement that she acted in Shanghai in cooperation with the 
other foreien defence forces and foreign municipal authorities—with the latest state- 
ment of the Shanghai Foreign Municipal Council that “The Japanese Government and 
not the Municipal Council is solely responsible for the acts of the Japanese armed forces 
in Shanghai.’ 


The Chinese Government positively denies that the Chinese violated the tem- 
porary truce arranged on January 29th. Because of the suddenness of the armistice 
it was not possible to get orders to all outposts, resulting during the night in desultory 
firing between outposts on both sides. The Japanese command resumed the attacks at 
daybreak on Jan. 30th. 


Since Japan’s astounding action at Mukden last September it has been the un- 
swerving policy of the Chinese Government to avoid by all means at its command an 
outright state of war; and to that end has endured intense humiliation and risked its 
own existence in face of popular clamour, in the hope that worldwide pacific measures 
might check Japan’s reckless course. Despite failure so far of the pacific agencies, the 
Chinese Government adheres to its faith in world justice. But China cannot passively 
submit to Japan’s invasion of Chinese territory and slaughter of the Chinese people. 
Therefore she solemnly declares to the world that she will continue to resist in self- 
defence Japan’s attacks at all points and with all the force at its command. 

The Chinese Government further declares that it is China’s desire to settle the 
issues in connection with the present crisis within the purview of the interested Powers 
and in accordance with the principles guaranteeing world peace and the sovereignty, 
independence, and territorial and administrative integrity of China. 

(Signed) Lo Wen Kan, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
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10. Chinese Reply to Charge of Breaking the Truce 
(Regarding the Japanese complaint that Chinese troops in Chapei broke the 


truce on the morning of Feb. 12 during the evacuation of refugees the following state 
ment of Feb. 13 has been issued by Mr. Wong Chi-yuen, the Director of the Intelligence 
Department of the 19th Route Army) 

With regard to the alleged violation of the four hours’ truce, it is deemed 
extremely necessary for us to say something about facts. The Japanese Consul- 
General, in his letter to Mr. Edwin §. Cunningham, American Consul-General, which 
was divulged in the Evening Post and Mercury, February 12, emphasized upon the 
following five points: 

1.—From 8.00 to 8.05 the Wang-pang Jao Japanese lines were attacked by 
the Chinese troops; 

2.—At 8.15 the Japanese Paoshan Road position was attacked from the 
Chinese troops at the old Commercial Press; 

3-—From 8.40 to 8.50 the Wang-pang Jao Japanese position was attacked 
by the Chinese; 

4.—At 9.07 from the Chinese positions at the North Station and the inter- 
section of Paoshan Road and Chusan Road the Paoshan Road position of the 
Japanese line more than a dozen shots were fired; 

s.—From the Chinese Glass Factory position at least five shots were fired to 
Japanese line. 

“But, unfortunately for the Japanese Consul-General, the North China Dail) 
News produced otherwise facts in its issue of February 13: 

‘There was no breaking of the truce ... there was no deliberate breach 
of the truce on either side. It was not to be expected that in such a medley of 
disorder and destruction—a place of inferno-like horrors—the discipline and 
perfect responsiveness, of a barrack square could be observed. The truce itself 
patched up hurriedly and informally as a humanitarian effort of which Shanghai 
should be proud, could not be adorned with the sounding of bugles, the ceremonial 
compliments of an arena in which marshalled troops were on show. It was a 
rough and ready instrument of mercy to which rough and ready soldiers were 
giving their half-comprehending countenance. To make of it ground for dis- 
paragement of the good faith of either side were a waste of effort and a dis- 
service to the humanity which directed it’. 


“It will be enough to turn down the fictitious report as contained in the 
celebrated letter of protest, or to say it in a less official degree, complaint submitted 
by the Japanese Consul-General to the American Consulate-General. 

“As a matter of fact, with that charge, we do not have to say anything more, 
for the North China Daily News has said a lot for us. But the one thing we 
have to make clear is that as far as yesterday’s truce was managed «o evacuate the 
Chinese civilians from the dangerous zone and as far as the Chinese troops along 
there must be in one way or another sympathetic with their fellow-nationals in Chape: 
area, what, then, made the Chinese troops use their rifles and machine guns so as to 
impede the evacuation of those innocent refugees, or, at least, to entertain an enor- 
mous threatenment to their fellow-nationals? Who can possibly believe that the 
Chinese soldiers are as bad as to break the truce managed to rescue their fellow- 
nationals, and wish them to stay so long as the war goes? 
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“It must be noted that Japan has been hostile not only to the Chinese govern- 
ment but equally to the Chinese people. The slaughtering of the local Shanghai 
residents will prove the statement. If the truce was made to rescue the Japanese 
civilians along that sector, then it will be more logical though the fact is not neces- 
sarily so, to assume that the Chinese violated the truce. But, now, since this was 
all for Chinese, why, then, the Chinese army should break it despite of many lives 
chey were obliged to protect? 

“Another thing we must bring out here. Around 9 a.m. on that day of 
cruce, the Japanese attacked the Chinese defensive lines along Chi-Chou-Bridge at 
che west of Woosung Creek, and at the same time, offence was taken by the Japanese 
near Tien-tung-an Railway Station. The Chinese troops returned fire and drove 
them back to their original positions shortly. Although these two sectors are without 
truce zone, yet it will be quite enough to show that the Japanese did take chance 
co attack the Chinese troops at the time when the atmosphere of truce was spread 
everywhere. And it will be also likely to imagine the ambition of the Japanese 
whose aim is not to “defend” but to “offend,”” and, furthermore, they are creating 
fictitious reports to blind the intelligence of the world, and shifting all blame to 
the Chinese side.” 


11. Mayor Wu’s Statement Regarding Truce 


(General Wu Te-chen, Mayor of Greater Shanghai, authorized on February 12 
the issue of the following statement) 

“In view of a report that Chinese troops violated the truce arranged for 
the rescue of refugees this morning by opening fire at the rescue party conducted 
by Major Hayley Bell and Father Jacquinot, I deem it necessary to present the 
following facts:— 

“According to the arrangement agreed upon, the area to be searched for 
non-combatants covered only Paoshan and Paoshing Roads on the West, and 
railway line North Station, Woosung on the East. The time specified was from 
8 a.m. €O 12 noon. 


“While the rescue workers were busy at their task some firing was heard. 
Both Major Bell and Father Jacquinot testified that no shots were directed in the 
direction of the rescue workers. Nor was there any firing in the area mentioned 
above. No one was hit or hurt and the rescue party succeeded in accomplishing 
their noble, humanitariam mission. 

“Inquiries in Chinese military circles elicited the report that, in the morn- 
ing, Japanese plain-clothes men attempted to cross into Chapei territory and they 
opened fire on Chinese troops defending the Tientungan-sector. The Tientungan 
sector is situated some distance north-west of the Paoshan Road area and was not 
included in the original arrangement. With armed Japanese plain-clothes men 
attempting to advance in that sector the Chinese troops were compelled to return 
fire. Hence the rifle reports.” 


12. Mayor Wu Replies to General Uyeda 


(We are in complete agreement with General Uyeda if be favours the removal 
of fundamental causes, which have entailed such horrible destruction to the lives and 
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properties of people bere since the night of January 28, declared General Wu Te-chen. 
the Mayor of Greater Shanghai in an interview on Feb. 15) 





“What are the irrefutable fundamental causes?” asked Mayor Wu. 

‘These are,” he continued, 1. “On the night of January 28, after we 
had unconditionally accepted all the demands presented in the ultimatum to 
the local Chinese authorities, armed Japanese forces suddenly and_ violently 
attempted to occupy Chinese territory without any provocation and in complete 
disregard of international law and existing treaties. In making this attempt 
the Japanese forces, actively aided by armed civilian Japanese subjects, attacked 
Chinese forces stationed within Chinese territory. Since then the Japanese have 
wiped out with aerial bombs, artillery, and other destructive instruments of war 
rich and densely populated sections of Chapei and the Woosung village with its 
many institutions of learning. 

2. “In their acts of unprovoked aggression,” Mayor Wu continued, 
“the Japanese military and naval forces and armed civilian Japanese subjects 
have committed innumerable outrages upon the innocent civilian Chinese 
population in the affected areas. 

“The removal of fundamental causes, therefore, involves the discon- 
tinuance of the Japanese occupation of invaded Chinese territory, and the with- 
drawal of all armed Japanese forces therefrom. The fundamental cause of the 
present hostilities is the attack upon and occupation of Chinese territory by the 
military and naval forces of Japan. If General Uyeda has been correctly quoted, 
he cannot fail to recognize the fundamental cause for the present uneasiness 
in and around Shanghai, and, indeed, throughout the world. 





















“General Uyeda professes,” Mayor Wu added, “that his mission ‘is one 
of peace.’ I cannot help observing that if that it so, then the cessation of 
Japan’s attack upon the Chinese forces would certainly fulfil his mission.” 






“But General Uyeda is represented to have said that peace can be restored 
by the withdrawal of Chinese forces. Where would the General have the 
Chinese troops withdraw to?” the Mayor asked with an ironical smile. “They 
are now and always have been in Chinese territory; they have a right to be 
nowhere else. Obviously, they cannot be withdrawn to any place but Chinese 
territory.” 









Mayor Wu was asked what prospect there was for peace. 





“That is a difficule question to answer. It all depends upon whether 
or not Japan wants peace. China has accepted all the peace proposals made 
so far. All these, however, were flatly rejected by Japan. As a matter of fact, 
one wonders whether Japan knows what she wants in causing this devastation 
in Shanghai. If she clearly states her purpose it might be easier for the peace 
makers to play their role but she doesn’t. At least she does not tell. We would 
invite Japanese authorities to study carefully again the proposals of the four 
Powers which have received the approval of our Government.” 











13. 19th Route Army is Resolved to Fight 


( Voicing bis determination to uphold the sanctity of international peace coven- 
anis and to defend China at any cost, General Chiang Kwang-nai, Commander-in- 
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Chief of the 19th Route Army in Shanghai, in a statement to the press on Feb. 16 
Jeclared that China had resolved to resist the Japanese with all ber might regardless of 


consequences. General Chiang’s statement, in brief, reads as follows) 


“At the conclusion of the last European War, all countries in the world 
were most eager for peace. On the one hand, they bitterly regretted, the 


tremendous loss of human lives and property during the war, while on the 


other, they ardently hoped that all nations would at last awake to the insanity 
of mutually destructive warfare. So, when the League of Nations was first 
created, peoples rejoiced that a solid foundation for world peace was thus 
being laid. 

“Later, the Washington Conference was convened under the auspices of 
the United States to further the achievement of a real and lasting world peace. 
When the Nine-Power Treaty was signed, the whole world recognized that not 
only was the sovereignty of China more securely guaranteed, but it also 
constituted a more advanced step towards international peace with the conclusion 
of the Kellogg-Briand War Outlawry Pact, hopes for peace were rekindled. 

“As China had always favoured world peace, she naturally became a 
signatory to these international agreements. In her strict observance of these 
solemn documents and in the spirit of respect for them at all times, I believe 
that the world can testify on China’s behalf, 

“Unfortunately, the pacific intentions of China have always been misunder- 
stood or frowned upon by her neighbour—Japan. Time and again, Japan has 
encroached upon our sovereign rights and violated international peace agreements. 
As China is under an obligation to preserve world peace as a signatory to these 
covenants, she can never, in any circumstances, tolerate any acts on the part 
of Japan calculated to disrupt world peace. For the purpose of upholding the 
sanctity of peace agreements, China is determined to muster all her strength to 
resist the Japanese armed forces, for the defence of China means precisely the 
preservation of world peace. We have resolved to fulfil our obligations imposed 
on us as a party to these solemn peace documents and to oppose Japanese ageres- 
sion by force regardless of consequences.” 


14. Chinese Foreign Minister on Japanese Ultimatum 


(Mr. Lo Wen-khan, Minister of Foreign Affairs, issued the following statement 


1 the night of Feb. 20 in regard to the Japanese ultimatum) 


“After 20 days’ bombardment and incessant attack of the Chapei and 
Woosung districts with all kinds of instruments of war, inflicting enormous 
loss of life and property on innumerable innocent Chinese residents, the Japanese 
forces in Shanghai through their commander General K. Uyeda delivered yes- 
terday at 8.45 p.m. an ultimatum to General Tsai Ting-kai, Commander of the 
Chinese r9th Route Army, demanding among other things the complete with- 
drawal of the Chinese forces before five o'clock in the afternoon of February 
zoth from their present position to a distance of 20 kilometres both east and 
west of the Shanghai International Settlement and the premanent dismantling 
of all forts and other military works in the evacuated areas. An identical 
note was simultaneously sent to General Wu Te-chen, Mayor of Greater 
Shanghai, by Mr. Murai, the Japanese Consul-General of Shanghai. 
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“These unexpected and excessive demands emanate from a Government 
which professes to be at peace with China, which has undertaken under Article 
X of the Covenant of the League of Nations to respect and preserve the 
territorial integrity and existing political independence of fellow members of 
the League and to which the Council of the League has just addressed an appeal 
counselling conciliatory action. The presentation of such demands constitute: 
not only another blow to the Chinese people but also a direct challenge to the 
authority of the League of Nations, as well as the sanctity of the Kellogg-Briand 
Pact, the Nine-Power Treaty and other similar international agreements. 


“Despite their sincere desire to avoid further bloodshed it is manifest!) 
impossible for the Chinese local authorities to accept the demands as presented, 
as Chinese sovereign rights and national honour are at stake. With heavy reinforce- 
ments and most up-to-date implements of war, the Japanese forces are expected 
to renew their attack on a larger scale and with greater violence. Japan ha: 
turned a deaf ear to all entreaties for peace and is determined upon war. 
Chinese troops who are defending Chinese territory in Shanghai are constrained 
to resist as heretofore the Japanese onslaught to the best of their ability.” 





15. Hegemony in Asia Japan’s Dream, says Dr. Wellington Koo 


(Complying with a request of the Associated Press of America for his views on 
the latest developments in the Sino-Japanese conflict, Dr. Wellington Koo issued it): 
following statement on Feb. 23) 


“Japan has, at last, taken off her mask and thrown down the gauntlet 
to the world. In delivering the ultimatum to China, she has put _ herself 
irrevocably on record that she has been waging an offensive war on China and 
that she means to continue it in spite of the universal public opinion against it 





“Thirty minutes after the fateful hour struck in the morning of the z2oth 
Japan's full equipment of her fighting machine was in operation. Her military, 
naval and air forces, 50,000 strong in all, with field guns, heavy artillery, tanks, 
machine-gun corps, cruisers, destroyers, bombing planes and what not, started 
attacking the Chinese from land and water. The gruesome fight is still on, 
inflicting irreparable destruction of life and property. 


“What is all this attack for? Could it be for protecting Japanese 
nationals? The Japanese residents in Shanghai had never been in serious danger 
at any time. But in the name of giving them protection, the Imperial Japanese 
Army, Navy and Air Forces have killed thousands of Chinese civilians as well 
as soldiers, and destroyed an incalculable amount of Chinese property. By their 
fight they have lost at least 2,000 men of their own forces. What is it, if 
it if not war for conquest? 


“To us Chinese, Japan’s object is clear. She has long cherished the 
ambition to subjugate China, so as to realize her dream of hegemony in Asia. 
Having occupied Manchuria, which is as big as France and Germany combined, 
without serious opposition from Europe or America, and seeing that the rest of 
the world is still preoccupied with domestic and foreign problems of its own, 
| Japan is determined to put forward her programme of the conquest of China 
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by planting her power in Shanghai, which is the greatest metropolis of trade 
and finance in the Far East, and, by occupying Woosung, which is the gateway 
of Central China and which controls the entrance to the Great Yangtsze River 
Basin, with all its supply of raw material and its rich markets for foreign 
manufactured wares. China, on her part, always peace-loving, has sought and 
canvassed every possible channel for an amicable settlement. She has appealed 
to the League of Nations, protested to the Signatory Powers of the 
Anti-War Pact and the Nine Power Treaty, and accepted every pro- 
posal from the representatives or Governments of Third Powers for 
the cessation of hostilities and for a peaceful settlement. But nothing has 
availed. Resolutions of the League Council, admonitions and protests of the 
friendly Powers, appeals of peace-loving public organizations, exhortations of the 
world’s influential press, disinterested effort of great statesmen—to all this Japan, 
relying on her superior force of arms, turns a deaf ear and relentlessly pushes 
forward her campaign of conquest. 


“China, disappointed and despairing, has decided to resist force with 
force and is determined to bear whatever suffering and sacrifice may be neces- 
sary. For her it has become a struggle for national existence. The outcome 
may be uncertain, but win or lose, China is now compelled to fight to the 
best of her ability. 

“But amidst the din of war—for it is war in every respect except in 
name—serious questions arise in the minds of thoughtful people. Should China 
be crushed, whose turn will be the next? Is there no way to check the cold- 
blooded pursuit of the mad policy of aggression? Are all the forces of peace 
in the world really powerless to stop it? If Japanese militarism is permitted to 
rum rampant and to continue to work its havoc on a peace-loving nation, what 
kind of future can we contemplate for the rest of the world? Must humanity 
be obliged to trace its steps backward and once more undergo the horrors of a 
world war? Must civilization be made to retrocede and again live under the 
brutal rule that ‘Might is Right?’ ” 


16. Chinese Foreign Minister’s Note to Diplomats 


(The following is the text of the Note sent on Feb. 26 by the Chinese Foreign 


“It has been brought to my knowledge that the British, American, French 
and Italian Consuls-General in Shanghai, in conjunction with the Consular heads 
of other Powers, have lodged a protest with the local Chinese authorities against 
the alleged shelling by Chinese troops of points situated within the limits of the 
International Settlement. 

“However sincerely the Chinese Government deplores that the safety of 
the peaceful population of the Settlement is thus endangered, and whether the 
shelling in question was from the Japanese or the Chinese side, I feel constrained 
to state emphatically that the responsibility. for such a situation does not lie 
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Minister to the British, American, French and Italian diplomatic representatives in 
China concerning the use by the Japanese troops of the International Settlement as a 
base of military operation) 
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with China. On several previous occasions, the Chinese Government clearly 
pointed out that the Japanese forces, in total disregard of the special status of 
the Settlement, were using it as a base for the landing of troops and for 
unwarranted and wanton attacks against the innocent civilian population as well 
as against Chinese troops in territory under Chinese administration. The 
Chinese authorities have warned the Powers concerned that, being compelled 
to resist such aggression and to defend the honour and life of the nation, the 
Chinese Government could not hold itself responsible for any damage which 
might eventually be caused by such resistance to the International Settlement, 
the liability lying with that party whose offensive and aggressive acts chiefly 
originated from the Settlement. 

“The Chinese Government has now received reports showing that more 
Japanese troops have arrived in Shanghai during the last few days and that 
large numbers of further reinforcements are being dispatched from Japan. | 
have the honour to urge Your Excellency to take such immediate steps as will 
restrain the Japanese forces from landing in the Settlement and using it as 
base of operations. I have the honour to make the further request that the 
most effective means be employed to bring to an end the state of affairs now 
existing in the International Settlement, which is responsible for the sanguinary 
struggle going on in its vicinity. It is earnestly hoped that the authorities of 
the International Settlement will not permit the Japanese forces to continue to 
use the Settlement in perpetrating crimes against the Law of Nations and the 
precepts of humanity.” 
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XIX. STA’ 


1. Mr. Murai justifies Japanese Attack of Chapel 


(Allegations that the “Plain-Clothes Corps” were making a surreptitious entry 
into the International Settlement, that the Chinese police had fled from the Chapei 
District, that the Japanese forces were despatched to Chapei in accordance with a 
previous arrangement with the authorities of the Municipality and the British, Ameri- 
can and other forces, and that the Japanese marines who entered Chapei were attacked 
|) Chinese soldiers, were made by Mr. K. Murai, the Japanese Consul-General, on Jan. 29 
in a statement issued as a reply to the protest lodged by General Wu Te-chen, Mayor 

i Greater Shanghai, in the night of January 28 against the military activities of the 
lapanese forces. The statement is as follows) 


“It is true that the Mayor of Greater Shanghai conceded, late on January 
28, to all demands contained in my Note of January 20, and we were anxiously 
watching for developments in view of various rumours and the questionable ability 
of the local Chinese authorities to control the situation, particularly the undisciplined 
oldiers and dissatisfied elements. 

“By four o'clock, the Shanghai Municipal Council declared a state of emergency. 
Meanwhile, the excited refugees, most of whom were Chinese, poured into the Settle- 
ment from all directions. The rumour of surreptitious entry of the “Plain-Clothes 
Corps” gained wide circulation. To make the situation from bad to worse all the 
Chinese constables fled from the Chapei District, where about 7,000 Japanese reside. 
[he uxcitement of the populace grew to fever-point. 





“As an emergency measure to protect Japanese lives and property in Chapei, a 
lapanese landing force was despatched in accordance with a previous arrangement 
with the authorities of the Municipality and British, American and other forces and 
in conformity with former precedents of similar cases. (The territory in question 
is a strip of land in Chapei on the east side of the Shanghai-Woosung Railway, which 
by the above-named agreement was assigned to the Japanese). No sooner had the 
japanese landing force appeared on emergency duty near its headquarters than Chinese 
soldiers in plain clothes attacked them with hand grenades in the neighbourhood of the 
Shanghai-Woosung Railway. This attack served as a signal for the Chinese regulars 
to open fire on the Japanese force, whereupon the latter was forced to return firg At 
about the same time, these disguised outlaws commenced shooting at the Japanese at 
random in the area mentioned. They have already claimed a number of Japanese 
lives in this area. , 

“I made it a special point to ask Mr. Yui, Secretary-General of the Municipality 
of Greater Shanghai, to withdraw the Chinese troops from the section in question 
when I received the Mayor’s reply yesterday, to which he gave his ready assent and 
assured me that it would be done. Had the Mayor been able to bring the military to 
co-ordinate speedily with him, we might have averted the unfortunate incident. 

“I am demanding again the immediate withdrawal in view of what took place 
and is now taking place. If the Chinese authorities are unable to stop the assault and 
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complete the withdrawal from that section, I see no other alternative but to anforc- 
it by force. 


“I should like to make it clear that this clash is to be distinguished from the 
question contained in my Note of January 20 which was solved for the time being 
at any rate. I would also like to point out that the wild story about the Japanese 
attack on the Woosung Fort is groundless. This Chapei incident is entirely a matte: 
of self-defence in emergency in an effort to protect that Japanese life and propert) 
and, indeed, those of other nationals including Chinese themselves. I am hoping fo: 
a speedy co-operation of the Chinese side to avoid any further conflict or sacrifices and 
to that end demand the withdrawal of the Chinese troops.” 


2. Japanese Government's Statement on Shanghai Trouble 
(The statement that follows was issued by the Japanese Government on 
February 7 and was released for publication by the senior Japanese Consul in Shanghai) 


"It is the immutable policy of the Japanese Government to ensure, by all means 
in its power, the tranquility in the Far East and to contribute to the peaceful progres 
of the world. Unfortunately, in late years, the internal discord and uinsettled political 
conditions prevailing in China, coupled with rampant anti-foreign agitation, have 
given cause for serious concern to all other Powers and especially to Japan, which 
because of her geographical proximity and the vast interests which are involved, ha: 
been made to suffer in far greater degree than any other. While the Japanese Govern 
ment, in its solicitude for neighbourly amity and international good understanding, 
has exerted every effort to maintain a conciliatory attitude, China, taking advantage 


of our moderation, has resorted to frequent infringements of our rights and interests, 
to various acts of violence towards Japanese residents and to the intensification of the 
vicious anti-Japanese movement, which is without parallel elsewhere, as it is under the 
direct and indirect guidance of the Nationalist Party, which is identified with che 
Nationalist Government itself. 


“It is in these circumstances that the Shanghai incident has broken out. It is 
similar to the numerous outrages and insults that had previously been perpetrated at 
Tsingtao, Foochow, Canton, Amoy and elsewhere in that they are all characterized by 
Chinese contempt for Japan and the Japanese and by acts of physical violence. The 
Shanghai incident only happens to be the most flagrant case. On January 9 last, the 
vernacular journal “Minkuo Daily News” published an article insulting the honour of 
our Imperial House. Shortly afterwards, on the 18th, a party of Japanese priests and 
their companions, five persons in all, were the subjects of an unprovoked attack by 
Chinese desperadoes. As the result, three of the victims were severely wounded and 
one was killed. The shock of these events was sufficient to explode the long pent-up 
indignation felt by the Japanese residents in Shanghai, who had suffered for many years 
past from, and had exercised the utmost restraint in the face of increasing Chinese 
atrocities and affronts. 


“Noting the extreme gravity of the situation, the Japanese Consul-General, 
under the instructions of the Government and in order to do all that was possible to 
prevent, by a local solution of the question, any aggravation of the case, presented to 
the Mayor of Shanghai on January 21 a set of four demands, including one for the 


dissolution of anti-Japanese societies. At three o'clock in the afternoon of January 
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.8, the Mayor’s reply acceding to the above demands was receivell. The Japanese 
suthorities, hoping that tension might then relax, decided to wait and watch the 
serformance of their promise on the part of the Chinese. However, soldiers belonging 
-o the roth Route Army, then concentrated in the vicinity of Shanghai, began, for 
-casons connected with internal politics, to display signs of recalcitrance towards the 
Nanking authorities and appeared to be making hostile preparations in spite of the 
Mayor's acceptance of our terms, thus creating a new source of danger. 

“In the meantime, Chinese soldiers in civilian costume and various lawless elements 
nad stolen into the International Settlement, creating a source of danger to the quarter 
: the vicinity of the Municipal Offices. Many alarming rumours were in circulation 
ind the residents were plunged into an agony of terror, the police of the Chapei district 
having taken flight. Thereupon, on the 28th at 4 o'clock, the authorities of the 
Settlement proclaimed a state of siege and armed forces of the Powers were ordered 
out to duty in accordance with a plan that had been previously agreed upon. It was 
when Japanese marines were proceeding to their assigned sector in Chapei that the 
Chinese opened fire upon them, precipitating a conflict between the Chinese and the 
fapanese armed forces, of which the present situation is the outcome. 

“As is clear from what has been said, the incident of the Chinese assault upon 
the Japanese priests and the incident of the armed Sino-Japanese conflict were entirely 
separate affairs. With regard to armed collision, as it was entirely contrary to every 
intention of ours and as the British and American Consuls-General offered the tender 
of their good offices, the Japanese authorities sought to effect cessation of hostilities 
ind, in fact, succeeded on the 29th in arriving at an agreement for a truce. But on 
the following day, the Chinese, in contravention of their pledge, opened fire once 
more. At a conference summoned on the j15t, it was agreed that the opposing 
forces should cease from all hostile actions during the progress of negotiations for the 
establishment of a neutral zone. However, the Chinese, resuming the offensive, are 
continuing concentration of troops in the neighbourhood of Shanghai. So far, the 
japanese Navy, desiring, in view of the international character of Shanghai, not to 
aggravate the situation, has refrained from taking any drastic action, while the Chinese, 
by spreading news of Japanese defeats, are manifesting even a greater vehemence in their 
iChons, 


“In the existing state of affairs in China, uncontrolled and uncontrollable, and 
in view of the historical precedents in such cases, we can have no assurance as to the 
possible behaviour of the vast armies congregated in the Shanghai area, should un- 
scrupulous politicians care to incite them. Our marines, opposed to Chinese forces, 
outnumbering them by more than ten to one, are being wearied to exhaustion, while 
the predicament of the Japanese residents facing imminent danger, as they do, is 
beyond description. In order to meet the absolute necessity of at once dispatching 
adequate military reinforcements (as there are obvious limitations to the naval units 
which can be landed) so as to put an end to the menace of Chinese armies, to restore 
Shanghai to normal conditions and to relieve the inhabitants of all nationalities from 
the strain of fear and disquiet, decision was taken to order necessary military forces 
to Shanghai. 


| “It should be stated that this dispatch of military forces carries no more signi- 
fcance than the dispatch of marines in accordance with the practice on several previous 
occasions and that the Japanese Government is prompted by no other motive than that 
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of discharging its international duty and of safeguarding the large number of Japanes: 
nationals and Japanese property worth many hundreds of millions involved in the affair. 

“The expeditionary force has been, therefore, limited to a strength absolutel) 
required for the above purposes and its action will be guided solely by the policy o/ 
protecting common interests of all the Powers. Unless the Chinese, by continuing 
hostilities or by obstructing our army in attaining the above ends, compels it to tak 
the necessary actions, there is, of course, no intention whateven that it should ente: 
upon an aggressive campaign. The Japanese Government has already declared that i: 
cherishes no political ambitions in the region of Shanghai nor any thought of encroach 
ing there upon the rights and interests of any other Powers. What it desires is « 
promote the safety and prosperity of that region by co-operation with other Power 
and mutual assistance and so to contribute to the peace and well-being of the Far East.’ 


3. Japan’s Commander Explains Mission 


(Immediately after the Mikasa Maru docked at the N.Y.K. Wayside Wharf «: 
6.30 p.m., Feb. 13, Lt.-General Uyeda received the local Japanese leaders and Jahan: 
press representatives td whom he issued the following statement) 


“I have just arrived here for the purpose of protecting the Japanese re- 
sidents ‘n and around Shanghai. I understand that owing to the provocative 
attitude of the independent Chinese troops to the Japanese naval landing party, 
the Settlements in Shanghai have been turned into the scene of unrest and ter- 
rorism. We have watched with deep concern the long and unbearable hardships 
to which the Japanese residents have been subjected. In view of the duties as- 
signed to my division, it is my ardent desire to extricate them from their present 
predicament as speedily as possible in co-operation with our naval force. I hope 
that my object may be attained by peaceful means, avoiding unnecessary 
hostilities or sacrifices. Nevertheless, if unfortunately my mission is challenged 
by the Chinese troops threatening the Settlements, I shall be obliged to take 
effective measures to safeguard Japanese life and property. 

“I am prepared to co-operate with all Powers concerned in removing the 
unrest from the Settlements. I am in profound sympathy with those innocent 
Chinese civilians who take no part in opposition to our plans. They can rest 
assured that my division will respect their peaceful pursuit of life.” 


4. General Uyeda Explains Army's Attack 


(The following statement was made on the morning of Feb. 20 by Lieutenant- 
General Uyeda regarding the Japanese military movements) 


“Prompted by the earnest desire to perform my mission through peaceful 
means, I presented to the Commander of the 19th Route Army a set of demands 
on February 18, at 9 p.m., representing the minimum requirements necessary for 
the settlement of the present crisis. 

“The Commander of the r9th Route Army, however, notified me on the 
evening of February 1t9 that a reply covering all the points raised in my note 
would be sent directly by the National Government to the Japanese Minister to 
China. Up to this moment, however, we have not received any answer directly 
or indirectly from any source wherever. 
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“No withdrawals from the front lines of the Chinese forces have been 
made. Nor have they ceased their military activities. Now that the time limit 
has expired and all hopes for a peaceful solution have been frustrated, the Japanese 

Army is compelled to resort to the last measure to achieve their ends. 








































“In view of the primary object of my army we will minimize our military 
operations, endeavour to avoid the enlargement of the scope of the incident and 
afford a speedy relief to the Settlements, thereby effecting the protection of the 
lives and property of our nationals.” 


5. Japan Rejects Powers’ Proposals on Far Eastern Crisis 


(All hope of Japan’s complete acceptance of the Powers’ proposals, designed 
to settle the Sino-Japanese dispute, was shattered on Wednesday (Feb. 3) when Mr. 
Yoshizawa, Minister for Foreign Affairs, informed a large number of press representa- 
tives that Japan was unable to accept the proposals in their present form, especially the 
fifth, as Tokyo would never agree to outside intervention in any negotiations between 
China and Japan for a settlement of their Manchurian controversies... The decision 
was reached after an interview with Prince Saionji, the aged and immensely influential 
Genro. It was intimated that the British, French and Italian Ambassadors would be 
invited to consider a modified form of proposal. The following message was sent by 
Reuter from Tokyo) 

“The reply of the Japanese Government to the five proposals made by the 
Powers was delivered February 3 after Mr. Yoshizawa, Foreign Minister, had visited 
Prince Saionji, the famous Elder Statesman, who is always consulted on matters of 
national importance. 

The reply accepts the first term, namely, the cessation of violence by both sides, 
conditionally. 

“The second term—that there shall be no further preparations for hostilities— 
is rejected. 





“The third and fourth terms are accepted outright. 


The third term provides for the withdrawal of Chinese and Japanese combatants 
from all points of mutual contact in the Shanghai area; while the fourth provides 
for the protection of the International Settlement by the establishment of a neutral 
zone to be policed by neutrals, the arrangements to be made by the Consular authorities 
on the spot. 


“The fifth term is rejected. This provides for the prompt opening of un- 
conditional negotiations to settle all outstanding controversies in the spirit of the 
Kellogg Pact and the resolution of the League of Nations on December 9, with the 
aid of neutral observers. 


“China, it will be recalled, has accepted all the five proposals unconditionally. 
| “The Japanese reply was handed to the British, American and French Ambas- 
sadors at six o’clock this evening, (Feb. 4.) It agrees to the Japanese forces ceasing 
| hotile acts if they are assured that the Chinese will immediately and completely cease their 

“menacing and disturbing activities.” It adds, however, that if both Chinese regu- 
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lars and plain-clothes men persist, Japan will be compelled to reserve full freedom of 
action, 

“The reply goes on to say that, in view of the menace provided by the Chinese 
in the past and the gravity of the present situation, the Japanese Government find: 
it impossible to renounce entirely mobilization or preparations for hostilities. 

The Japanese Government, the reply proceeds, has no objection to the Japanese 
Consul-General and the commander of the Japanese forces entering into negotiation: 
for an agreement concerning the separation of the respective ‘forces and the establish 
ment of a neutral zone in the Chapei district, if necessary. 

“While it is presumed that “all pending questions between China and Japan’ 
include the Manchurian question, the Japanese Government regards the latter as an 
entirely separate question from the Shanghai affair. Moreover, the reply declares, the 
Manchurian question is covered by the resolution passed by the Council of the League 
of Nations on December to and, furthermore, it is the settled policy of the Japanese 
Government not to accept the assistance of neutral observers in the settlement of 
questions affecting Manchuria. Consequently, the fifth proposal of the Powers is un 
acceptable, 

“Although not specifically mentioned in the reply to the Powers, it is understood 
that Japan, in agreement to a neutral zone, will probably propose eventually the 
establishment of a permanent “cordon sanitaire” instead of a temporary neutra! 
zone. 











XX. CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN THE LEAGUE 
COUNCIL AND THE JAPANESE GOVERNMENT 
1. The League Council’s Appeal to Japan 


(The League Council, other than the Chinese and Japanese representatives, on 
Feb, 17, 1932, addressed a note in the nature of an appeal to Japan in the following 


ferms ) 








“As the President of the Council on behalf of his colleagues pointed out 
on January 29 in an appeal addressed to both parties, good relations between states 
can only be secured by co-operation and mutual respect, and no permanent solution 
can be achieved by force whether military or merely economic. The longer the 
present situatian continues the wider the breach between the two peoples will 
become, and the more difficult a solution’ will be, with all the disasters that would 
mean, not only to the two nations directly involved but to the world in general. 

"Twelve members of the Council, other than the Chinese and Japanese 
representatives, feel constrained to make a pressing appeal to the Government of 
Japan to recognize the very special responsibility for forbearance and restraint, 
which devolves upon it in the present conflict, in virtue of the position of Japan 
as a member of the League of Nations and a permanent member of its Council. 
The situation which has developed in the Far East during the past month will be 
fully’studied by the Commission appointed wtih the consent of ‘both parties. 

“But since the Commission was set up there have occurred and still are 
occurring events in Shanghai which have intensified public anxiety throughout 
the world arfd which endanger lives and interests of the nationals of the numerous 
countries, and which add to the unexampled difficulties which the whole world 
is faced with in the present crisis and threaten to throw new and serious obstacles 
in the path of the Disarmament Conference. 

"The twelve members of the Council are far from disregarding the grie- 
vances advanced by Japan, and throughout all these months have given her the 
full confidence which they owed to an associate of long standing, who has ever 
been punctilious in the fulfilment of all her obligations and duties as a member of 
the community of nations. They cannot but regret, however, that she has not 
found it possible to make full use of the methods for a peaceful settlement provided 
in the Covenant and recall once again the solemn undertaking of the Pact of Paris 
that a solution of international disputes shall never be sought by other than 
peaceful means. 

“They cannot but recognize that from the beginning of the conflict 
which is taking place on her territory, China has put her case in the hands of 
the League and agreed to accept its proposals for a peaceful settlement. 

“The twelve members of the Council recall the terms of Article X of the 
Covenant, by which all members of the League have «undertaken to respect and 
preserve the territorial integrity and existing political independence of all members 
of the League. It is their friendly right -to direct attention to this provision, 
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particularly as it appears to them to follow that no invasion of territorial in- 
tegrity and no change in political independence of any member of the League 
brought about in disregard of this Article ought to be recognized as valid and 
effectual by members of the League. 

"japan has incalculable responsibility before the public opinion of the 
world to be just and restrained in her relations with China. She has already 
acknowledged this responsibility in most solemn terms by becoming one of the 
signatories of the Nine Power Treaty whereby the contractmig parties expressly 
agreed to respect the sovereignty, independence, and territorial and administrative 
integrity of China. 

“The twelve members of the Council appeal to Japan’s high sense of honor 
to recognise the obligations of her special position and the confidence which the 
nations have placed in her as a partner in the organization and maintenance of 
peace.” 


2. Japan’s Reply to League Council 
(The text of the Japanese reply to the appeal of the League Council, made 


public in Shanghai on Feb. 24 and signed by K, Yoshizawa, Japanese Foreign Minister, 
is as follows) 


“I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your Note of February 
16, 1932, addressed to the Ambassador of Japan at Brussels, the representative of 
Japan on the Council of the League. I must in the first place express my thanks 
co you for your courtesy in becoming intermediary of this:communication which 
has had, as I need not say, my most earnest and immediate attention. I would ask 
you to express to your colleagues who collaborated in its composition my very real 
and sincere appreciation of extremely courteous and sympathetic terms in which 
it is couched. Terms which are flattering to the legitimate pride taken by the 
Japanese people in the record of their country as a devoted friend of peace. 

“No one can read their statement without being profoundly impressed by 
their keen realization of the perils and difficulties of the situation and by generous 
anxiety which is apparent on their part to leave no avenue unexplored by which 
the unhappy state of affairs now unfortunately prevailing in the neighbourhood 
of Shanghai might be remedied. 

“I cannot but feel, however, that they have addressed their moving appeal! 
to a quarter where it is not necessary. They are forcing “‘open-door.” It lies in 
the hands of the Chinese leaders to bring about discontinuance of the armed con- 
flict which Japan would never have begun, and which she intensely deplores 
and dislikes. 

“Your excellency will find enclosed a statement by my Government in 
which their views are set forward in detail, and which I shall be obliged if you 
will be good enough to lay before those Members of the League who participated 
in the statement transmitted by you as above. I trust, however, that I may be 
allowed without being misunderstood to deprecate the growth of the practice 
of substituting for discussions; by the Council of the League discussions by a select 
committee of whatever composition. This appears to be in accordance neither 
with spirit nor letter of the Covenant, which implied that the discussions arising 
out of every case submitted to the Council will be conducted in the presence of 
all the members—whatever weight may be attached to their respective votes in 
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the result. Whilst conscious that the Powers are actuated by best of motives, and 
that they are hampered by very considerable difficulties, my Government cannot 
bur decline to recognize that these regular and repeated ex parte discussions are 
really compatible with the procedure of the League. The public naturally confuse 
them with proceedings of the Council, with most unfortunate results. As a 
matter of courtesy, however, I have willingly responded to the individual desires 
of your colleagues, by drawing up the statement above referred to for submission 
through your good offices to each of these Powers, whose strenuous efforts in the 
cause of humanity and peace I desire gratefully to acknowledge. Japan is only too 
anxious to put a stop to the conflict.” 


Japanese Government Statement 
(The following statement of the Japanese Government accompanied the above 
repl y/ 


t.— The Japanese Government cannot understand why the appeal of the twelve 
Powers should be addressed to Japan, as though she were able, by exercise of some 
unspecified act of forbearance, immediately to bring about the cessation of the 
slarming situation at Shanghai. It is to the Chinese, as the attacking party, to whom 
the appeal:might be effectively made. At the very least it is impossible to see why it 
should be made to Japan alone. It does not appear to be suggested that Japan was 
wrong in resisting the attack made on her marines. And unless that is assumed, why 
's she called upon to discontinue that resistance? 

2.—If the Note had any positive suggestion to offer, such as the establishment 
ot a “Safety Zone” adjoining Shanghai, with a view to the effective separation of the 
Chinese from the Japanese forces, or indeed any other guarantee for the cessation of 
the conflict, the appeal would be intelligible. But no such suggestion is made. The 
lapanese ‘Forces are expected to lay down their arms, or to withdraw to Japan and to 
illow the Chinese troops to occupy the International Settlement—for that would be 
the inevitable result. If it is said that the Chinese would be afraid to put themselves 
chus definitely in the wrong, the answer is that they already have done so twice; 
moreover, the storming of Shanghai could always be attributed to irresponsible soldiery. 


3.—Strong exception must be taken to the assumption that China is willing 
\o resort only to peaceful measures for the solution of the dispute while Japan .is, niot 
‘o disposed. China may undoubtedly formally declare her willingness to take none 
but peaceful measures, but deeds speak louder than words. There is no possible 
reason why aggressive measures of China should be condoned because of her pacific 
declarations, while defensive measures of Japan are branded as hostile. While Japan 
is daily sustaining losses of life and treasure through Chinese military attacks, it is 
distinctly surprising to be told that China is willing to settle all disputes by peaceful 
means, 


The Japanese Government do not understand the observation that “Japan has 
not found it possible to have recourse unreservedly to methods of pacific settlement 
provided for in the Govenant of the League of Nations.” Japan ,has participated 
unreservedly in the process of settlement provided for in the Covenant: It surely 
cannot be supposed that these methods exclude interim measures of self-defence which 
are interdicted by no resolution of the League, or that these methods compel her to 
accept a departure from their own express provisions, in the shape of majority deci- 
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sion. It is a universally accepted axiom that all treaties of pacific settlement have 
unimpaired the right of legitimate self-defence. The gravamen of the regret appear: 
rather to be that Japan has not unreservedly put herself in the hands of her colleagues. 
ard this with great respect she was legally and morally entitled to decline to do. 
Legally because she was under no promise to do otherwise. Morally because, althoug) 
reposing greatest confidence in their judgment and goodwill, she believes that she 
is naturally and necessarily in a far better position to appreciate the facts than any 
distant Power can possibly be. 


4.—-The appeal invokes Article 10 of the Covenant of the League of Nations. 
Measures of Japan strictly defensive do not infringe provisions of that Article. Tha: 
they do not do-so is illustrated by the fact that neither when strong reinforcemenc: 
were dispatched by other Powers five years ago to defend Shanghai, nor when the 
American and British forces bombarded Nanking, nor on various occasions which wi! 
readily be recalled, was any question raised by any Power concerning this provision 
of the Covenant. It is a very proper provision. But it does not exclude self-defence. 
nor does it make China a “chartered libertine,” free to attack other countries 
without their having any right to repel the attack. 


s5.—As Japan does not, any more than was contemplated on those occasions 
contemplate any attack on the territorial integrity or independence of a Member o! 
the League of Nations, it is superfluous to say that the bearing of observation tha: 
attacks of such a character made in defiance of Article 10 of Covenant cannot lx 
recognized as valid and effective, is totally obscure to the Japanese Government 
They take this occasion of once more firmly and emphatically declaring that Japan 
entertains no territorial or political ambitions whatsoever in China. 

6.—The Japanese Government are also unable to suppose that the duty of 
justice and moderation towards China is one which flows from the “Nine-Power’ 
Treaty of Washington. 

The duty of justice and moderation towards all powers is entirely independen: 
of the Treaty and it.is most willingly and gladly accepted by Japan who is equall; 
appreciative of the justice and moderation shown to herself by others. Japan \ 
fully prepared to stand by all her obligations under the “Nine-Power” Treaty, bu' 
it is conceived that it would be inconvenient and improper to enter upon a discussion 
of its terms with Powers other than those who are parties to that engagement anc 
in the absence of some who are parties. 


Finally it must be emphasized that the Japanese Government do not and 
cannot consider that China is an “organized people” within the meaning of the 
League of Nations’ Covenant. China has, it is true, been treated in the past by 
common consent as if the expression connoted an organized people. Burt fiction: 
cannot last for ever, nor can they be tolerated when they become gravé sources of 
a practical danger. Time has inevitably come when realities, rather than fictions. 
must be reckoned with. The general desire to see China happy, prosperous and 
united, has led the world to treat her as united in a way in which in sober fact 
she was not. Its population is not organized except in patches. If Japan had no 
interests there, it might be possible to go on indefinitely respecting the fiction that 
the region is occupied by an “organized people.” Japan, however, has enormous 
interests there. It is impossible any longer to treat chaos in China as if it were 
order. The authorities which subsist in various parts of China derive their title 
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simply from the fact that they so exercise control within limited areas. But they 
can have no title to extend their control beyond them. This anomalous state of 
things cannot but profoundly modify application to Chinese affairs of the Covenant 
of the League. Instead of a single organized people we have there various rudimentary 
clei of organization. The Japanese Government do not pretend that it is easy 
‘o work out implications and consequences of this situation. It is not easy but 
ic is necessary. We must face the facts: and the fundamental facet is that there 
‘+s no unified control in China and no authority which is entitled to claim entire 
control in China. 


7.—The considerations have now been stated in short compass which this 
Government desire to adduce in answer to the appeal to them, an appeal of which 
they keenly feel the generosity and lofty humanity. It has been shown that the 
Powers, in appealing to Japan, are forcing an open door, and that it is the aggressive 
Chinese forces to whom the appeal should be addressed. It has been suggested that 
0 be really useful and practical, the appeal should comprise some specific plan such 
is the creation of a “Safety-zone.” The charge has been rebutted that Japan is less 
disposed than China to settle matters by peaceful means. Lastly it has been shown 
that China cannot be dealt with on any other footing than that of fact and reality: 
and that the fact is that China does not constitute an “Organized State”. It remains 
fer the Japanese Government to repeat their deep sense of the high purpose and 
philanthropic energy which have actuated the Powers in taking this unusual step. 
[c is their sincere belief that on reflection those powers will come to coincide with 
the views now advanced and it is earnestly hoped that they will not relax their utmost 
efforts to induce the Chinese to refrain from aggressive acts such as those which 
have precipitated the ,armed conflicts of the past five months. 

Japan altogether repudiates the stigma which is attempted in some quarters 
to be attached to her, of favouring and desiring war. Her people yield to none in 
their detestation of war and its inevitable horrors. If the efforts of the twelve 


Powers should succeed in bringing about a pacific attitude on the part of China . 


nowhere will more sincere delight be felt than in Japan. 


ORo 











XXI. SECRETARY OF STATE HENRY L. STIMSON’S OPEN 
LETTER TO SENATOR BORAH 


February 24, 1932. 
The Honorable William E. Borah, 


Chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations, 
United States Senate. 


My dear Senator Borah.—You have asked my opinion whether, as has been 
sometimes recently suggested, present conditions in China have in any way indicated 
that the so-called Nine-Power Treaty has become inapplicable or ineffective or right! 


in need of modification and if so. what | considered should be the policy of this 
Government. 


This Treaty, as you of course know, forms the legal basis upon which nov 
rests the Open Door policy towards China; that policy enunciated by John Hay in 
1899 brought to an end the struggle among various Powers for so-called spheres o! 
interest in China which was threatening the dismemberment of that Empire. To 
accomplish this Mr. Hay invoked two principles: (1) equality of commercial oppor- 
tunity among all nations in dealing with China, and as necessary to that equality 
(2) the preservation of China’s territorial and administrative integrity. These pri: 
ciples were not new in the foreign policy of America. They had been the principle: 
upon which it rested its dealings with other nations for many years. In the case 
of China they were invoked to save a situation which not only threatened the future 
development and sovereignty of that great Asiatic people, but also threatened 
create dangerous and constantly increasing rivalries between the other nations of 
the world. War had already taken place between Japan and China. At the clos: 
of that war three other nations interfered to prevent Japan from obtaining some o! 
the results of that war. Other nations bought and had obtained spheres of interest 
Partly as a result of these actions a serious uprising had broken out in China which 
endangered the legations of all of the powers at Peking while the attack on those 
legations was in progress. Mr. Hay made an announcement in respect to this policy 
as the principle upon which the powers should act in the settlement of the rebellion. 
He said “The policy of the government of the United States is to seek a solution 
which may bring about permanent safety and peace to China, preserve Chinese terr 
torial and administrative entity, protect all rights guaranteed to friendly powers by 
treaty and international law, and safeguard for the world the principle of equa! 
and impartial trade with all parts of the Chinese Empire.” He was successful 
obtaining the consent of the other powers to the policy thus announced. 


In taking these steps Mr. Hay acted with the cordial support of the Britis) 
Government. In responding to Mr. Hay’s announcement above set forth Lord 
Salisbury, the British Prime Minister, expressed himself “most emphatically as con- 
curring in the policy of the United States.” 


For twenty years thereafter the Open Door policy rested upon the informa! 
commitments thus made by the various powers; but in the winter of 1921 to 1922 
at a conference, participated in by all of the principal powers which had interests in 
the Pacific, the policy was crystallized into the so-called Nine Power treaty which gav« 
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definition and precision to the principles upon which the policy rested. In the first 
article of that treaty the contracting powers other than China agreed: 

(1) To respect the sovereignty, the independence, and the territorial and adminis- 
trative integrity of China. 

(2) To provide the fullest and most unembarrassed opportunity to China to 
develop and maintain for herself an effective and stable government. 

(3) To use their influence for the purpose of effectually establishing and maintain- 
ing the principle of equal opportunity for the commerce and industry of 
all nations throughout the territory of China. 

(4) To refrain from taking advantage of conditions in China in order to seck 
special rights or privileges which would abridge the rights of subjects or 
citizens of friendly states, and from countenancing action inimical to the 
authority of such states. 

These treaties thus represent a carefully developed and matured international 
oclicy intended, on the one hand, to assure to all of the contracting parties their rights 
and interests in and with regard to China, and on the other hand to develop without 
molestation the sovereignty and independence according to the modern and enlightened 
standards believed to obtain among the peoples of the earth. At the time this treaty 
was signed it was known that China was engaged in an attempt to develop the free 
institutions of a self-governing republic after her recent revolution from an autocratic 
form of government, that she would require many years of both economic and political 
effort to that end, and that her progress would necessarily be slow. The treaty was thus 
a covenant of self-denial among the signatory powers in deliberate renunciation of any 
policy of aggression which might tend to interfere with that development. It was 
believed, and the whole history of the development of the Open Door Policy reveals that 
faith, that only by such a process under the protection of such an agreement could 
che fullest interest, not only of China but of all nations which have intercourse with 


ber, best be served. 


In its report to the President announcing this treaty the American delegation, 
headed by the Secretary of State, Mr. Charles E. Hughes, said: “It is believed that 
through this treaty the Open Door in China has at last been made a fact.” During 
the course of she discussions which resulted in the treaty the chairman of the British 
delegation, Lord Balfour, had stated that “the British Empire delegation understood 
there was no representative of any power around the table who thought that the 
old practice of empires of interest was either advocated by any government, or would 
be tolerable to this conference. So far as the British Government were concerned, 
they had in the best manner publicly announced that they regarded this practice 
as utterly inappropriate to the existing situation.” 

At the same time the representative of Japan, Baron Shidehara, announced the 
position of his government as follows: “No one denies to China her certain rights 
to govern herself, no one stands in the way of China to work out her own great 
national destiny.” The Treaty was originally executed by the United States, Belgium, 
The British Empire, China, France, Italy, Japan, the Netherlands and Portugal. Sub- 
sequently it was also executed by Norway, Bolivia, Sweden, Denmark and Mexico. 
Germany has signed it but her parliament has not yet ratified it. 


It must be remembered also that this treaty was one of several treaties and 
agreements entered into at the Washington Conference by the various powers, and all 
of which were interallied and interdependent. No one of these treaties can be dis- 
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regarded without disturbing the general understanding and equilibrium which were 
intended to be accomplished and effected by the group of agreements arrived at in 
their entirety. The Washington Conference was essentially a disarmament confer 
ence aimed to promote the possibility of peace in the world, not only through the 
cessation of competition in naval armament, but also by the solution of various other 
disturbing problems which threatened the peace of the world, particularly in the 
Far East. These problems were all inter-related. The willingness of the American 
government to surrender its then commanding lead in battleship construction and to 
leave its positions at Guam and in the Philippines without further fortification, was 
predicated upon, among other things, the self-denying covenants contained in the 
Nine-Power treaty, which assured the nations of the world not only of equal oppor. 
tunity for their eastern trade, but also against the military aggrandizements of an 
other powers at the expense of China, One cannot discuss the possibility of modifying 
or abrogating those provisions of the Nine-Power Treaty, without considering at th 
same time the other premises upon which they were really dependent. 


Six years later the policy of self-denial against aggression by a stronger agains: 
a weaker power, upon which the Nine-Power Treaty had been based, received a power- 
ful reinforcement by the execution by substantially all of the nations of the world 
of the Pact of Paris, the so-called Kellogg-Briand Pact. These two treaties represen‘ 
independent but harmonious steps taken for the purpose of aligning the conscience and 
public opinion of the world in favour of a system of orderly development by the lav 
of nations, including the settlement of all controversies by methods of justice anc 
peace instead of by arbitrary force. The programme for the protection of Chin: 
from outside aggression is an essential part of any such development. The signatories 
and adherents of the Nine-Power Treaty rightly felt that the orderly and peaceful 
development of the four hundred million of people inhabiting China was necessary tw 
the peaceful welfare of the entire world, and that no programme for the welfare ot 
the world as a whole could afford to neglect the welfare and protection of China. 

The recent events which have taken place in China, especially the hostilities 
which having been begun in Manchuria have latterly been extended to Shanghai, far 
from indicating the advisability of any modification of the treaties we have been dis 
cussing, have tended to bring home the vital importance of the faithful observance 
of the covenants therein to all of the nations interested in the Far East. I[¢ is not 
necessary in that connection to inquire into the causes of the controversy or attemp* 
to apportion the blame between the two nations which are unhappily involved. Fo 
regardless of cause or responsibility it is clear beyond peradventure that a situation has 
developed which cannot under any circumstances be reconciled with the obligations 
of the covenants of these two treaties, and that if the treaties had been faithfully 
observed such a situation could not have arisen. The signatories of the Nine-Power 
Treaty and of the Kellogg-Briand Pact, who are not parties to that conflict, are not 
likely to see any reason for modifying the terms of those treaties. To them the real 
value of the faithful performance of the treaties has been brought sharply home by 
the peril and losses to which their nationals have been subjected in Shanghai. 
. That is the view of this Government. We see no reason for abandoning the 
enlightened principles which are employed in these treaties, We believe that this 
situation would have been avoided had these covenants been faithfully observed, ano 
no evidence has come to us to indicate that a due compliance with them would have 
interfered with the adequate protection of the legitimate rights in China of the signa- 
tories of those treaties and their nationals. 
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On January 7 last, upon the instruction of the President, this Government 
formally notified Japan and China that it would not recognize any situation, treaty. 
or agreement entered into by those Governments in violation of the covenants of 
these treaties which affected the rights of our Government or its citizens in China. 
A similar decision should be reached and a similar position taken by the other Govern- 
ments of the world. A caveat will be placed upon such action which we believe will 
effectively bar the legality hereafter of any title or right sought to be obtained by 
pressure or treaty violation and which, as has been shown by history in the past, will 
eventually lead to the restoration to China of rights and titles of which she may 
have been deprived. 

In the past our government, as one of the leading powers on the Pacific 
Ocean, has rested its policy upon an abiding faith in the future of the people of 
China and upon the ultimate success in dealing with them on the principles of fair 
play, patience, and mutual goodwill. We appreciate the immensity of the task which 
lies before her statesmen in the development of her country and its government and 
delays in her progress. The instability of her attempts to secure a responsible govern- 
ment were foreseen by Messrs. Hay and Hughes and their contemporaries, and were 
the very obstacles which the policy of the Open Door was designed to meet. We 
concur with those statesmen, representing all the nations in the Washington Con- 
ference, who decided that China was entitled to the time necessary to accomplish 
her development. We are prepared to take that policy for the future. 


Very sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Henry L. Strmson. 


C7.) 











XXII. SHANGHAI CONSULAR COMMITTEE REPORTS TO 
THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


1. First Report 


(Following is the text of the first report telegraphed on February 6 by the 
Shanghai Consular Committee which has been instructed to inform the League of 
Nations about the developments which have taken place in Shanghai. The Com. 
mittee, presided over by the Italian Charge d’Affaires, Count Ciano di Cortellazzo, 
and of which Mr. Haas is Secretary Gencral, has been composed of til 
Consuls-General for France, M. Koechlin; Britain, Mr. ]. F. Brenan; Germany, Baron 
Ruedt von Collenberg; Spain, Mr. E. V. Ferrer; and Norway, Mr. N. Aall. Mr. E. § 
Cunningham, United States Consul-General in Shanghai, participated in the last meet- 
ing of the Committee, and was acquainted with the report, before same was cabled to 
Geneva) 


The Committee appointed by the Secretary-General of the League of Nations 
to report on the events in Shanghai and vicinity has established, on the basis of its own 
mformation, the following first report, which may require subsequent correction in 
detail or amplification, and will be followed by reports on subsequent events. The Com 
mittee met with the co-operation of Mr. E. S. Cunningham, Corsul-General of the 
United States of America. 


The present Committee has been asked to report on the causes, the facts and the 
developments of events in Shanghai and in the vicinity. 

Anti-Japanese boycott, in existence since July as a result of the Korean affair, 
intensified by occupation of Manchuria and stringently enforced, caused enormous 
damage to Japanese trade. 

The boycott, which was fostered by the Anti-Japanese Boycott Association, 
formed by various Chinese commercial organizations, included picketing of shops, 
seizure of Japanese goods, fining and imprisonment of Chinese using or dealing in such 
goods, and other illegal acts for which no redress could be obtained through the courts. 
A spirit of bitter hostility was consequently engendered against the Chinese. Student 
manifestations and demands by them for a declaration of war against Japan, intensified 
Chinese feefing against Japan. In this state of acute tension, incidents of violence 
frequently occurred. There were, in addition, derogatory references by Chinese to 
the Emperor of Japan which infuriated Japanese, and demands by Japanese to their 
Government to take direct action to put an end to the intolerable position became 
insistent. 

On January 18, five Japanese, some of them Buddhist monks, while passing 
in front of the San Yeh towel factory in Chapei, were attacked by Chinese, some of 
the assailants being probably members of a recently organized anti-Japanese Volunteer 
Corps. The Chinese police came too late to be able to arrest the culprits. Two of the 
Japanese were severely wounded, one of them a Buddhist monk, dying subsequently 
from his wounds. 

On January 20, about 50 members of the Japanese Youth Protection Society, 
armed with daggers and clubs, proceeded to the San Yeh towel factory, set fire to the 
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building, and, on their way back, clashed with the Settlement Municipal Police. Three 
Chinese policemen were wounded, one of them dying subsequently. Three Japanese 
were shot by the police, one dying subsequently. 


The same day a mass meeting of Japanese residents was held at the Japanese Club 
(O protest against the attacks on the priests, and against derogatory references by the 
press to the Japanese Emperor. | 

The meeting adopted a resolution asking the Japanese Government to send 
vessels and military units for the complete suppression of the anti-Japanese movement. 
About half of them proceeded, first to the Japanese Consul-General, and then to the 
Naval Headquarters in order to present the resolution.. After having seen the Japanese 
Consul-General, who asked them to leave the matter in his hands, they clashed with the 
police of the International Settlement on their way to the Naval Headquarters. One 
British probationary Sergeant was wounded. The Japanese authorities expressed their 
regrets. Seven Japanese subsequently surrendered to the Japanese authorities and were 
arrested by them, to be tried for the offence in Nagasaki, in accordance with Japanese 
law. 

In the afternoon of the same day, the Japanese Consul-General presented to the 
chief secretary of the Mayor of Greater Shanghai the following demands, concerning 
the events which occurred on January 19:— 

t.—A formal apology by the Mayor. 

2.—The immediate arrest of the assailants. 

3.——Payment of solatium and hospital bills. 

4.—Adequate control of anti-Japanese movements. 

s.—The immediate dissolution of all anti-Japanese organizations engaged in 

fostering hostile feelings and anti-Japanese riots and agitations. 

On the morning of January 21, the Mayor of Greater Shanghai communicated 
co the Japanese Consul-General that he was ready to consider the first three points, but 
found difhculty in complying with the last two. Later in the day, a communique of 
the Admiral Commanding the Japanese Naval Forces was published in the press, copies 
being sent to the authorities of the Settlement, and the Bureau of Public Safety of the 
city of Greater Shanghai, stating, that, in case the Mayor of Greater Shanghai failed 
to give a satisfactory reply to the Japanese and to carry out the demands without delay, 
the Admiral was determined to take appropriate steps in order to protect the rights 
and interests of the Empire of Japan. 

On Jan. 24, Japanese naval reinforcements arrived off Shanghai. Rumours 
were also current that Chinese troops in Chapei were being reinforced. The same day, 
the Japanese Consul-General communicated to the Mayor of Greater Shanghai that if 
no reply were forthcoming within a reasonable time, or if the reply was. unsatisfactory, 
the Japanese Government reserved its right to take such action as circumstances might 
require. Meanwhile, the Mayor, who had expressed to neutrals his intention of making 
every possible concession to avoid a clash, was endeavouring to induce leaders of the 
local Chinese community to put an end to the Anti-Japanese Boycott Association and 
agree to delete the word ‘Anti-Japanese’ from the titles of other bodies, these words 
being regarded by the Japanese as a national offence. As a result, the Association was 
closed and various offices were sealed by Chinese police on the night of January 27-28. 

On January 25, the Japanese Consul-General notified the Mayor of Greater 
Shanghai that, without fixing a definite date, he would expect a preliminary reply by 
January 28. 
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On January 27, the Japanese Consul-General informed the Mayor that he 
must have a satisfactory reply to his demands by 6 p.m. on the following day, failing 
_— the Japanese would take whatever steps they might consider necessary to enforce 
them 

On January 28, at 7.30 a.m. the Japanese Admiral notified the Commander: 
of the other national defence forces that he proposed to take action on the following 
morning, if no satisfactory reply has been received from the Chinese. | 

The Municipal Council of the International Settlement held a meeting, in th: 
course of the morning and decided that a state of Emergency should be declared a; 
from 4 p.m. This decision was taken by the Municipal Council on its own responsibi. 
lity. Declaration of a State of Emergency is, in effect, notice to the commanders o/ 
various national forces that they are expected to be prepared to defend their sectors. 

The same day, early in the afternoon, the Mayor of Greater Shanghai transmitte< 
to the Japanese Consul-General a reply accepting entirely the Japanese demands. At 4 
p.m. the Japanese Consul-General informed the Consular Body of the receipt of thi: 
reply, which, he said, was entirely satisfactory. He added that it remained to be seen 
whether the Mayor would be able to enforce the terms accepted, but he admitted tha: 
the demands had been carried out to a great extent and that, for the time being, n 
action would be taken. 

[In spite of this change in the diplomatic situation, there was a popular belief 
that the Japanese naval authorities were determined to take action in any event. 
Inflammatory statements were appearing in the Japanese Press Union Bulletin, to the 
effect that the Chinese did not intend to carry out their promises, and that they were 
preparing to attack the Japanese. It was also anticipated that there might be a revolt 
among the Chinese population against the acceptance by the Mayor of the Japanese 
demands. These considerations made it advisable, in the eyes of the Defence Committee, 
that the State of Emergency should nevertheless be enforced. Accordingly the State 
of Emergency was enforced as from 4 p.m. 

It is to be noted that the International Settlement Defence Committee, composed 
of the garrison commanders and Chairman of the Shanghai Municipal Council, the 
Commissioner of Shanghai Municipal Police, and the Commandant, Shanghai Volunteer 
Corps, presided over by the senior garrison commander, is not considered as entitled 
to give orders to the various commanders about the detailed measures they are expected 
to take in the defence of their sectors. It simply allots the sectors, helps in co-ordinat- 
ing the action taken by the various Commanders and fixes the main principles of 
defence. 

The British and Americans started to occupy their respective sectors soon 
after the declaration of the State of Emergency. The Italian troops occupied their 
sector on the 29th. 

The Japanese sector consisted of the whole north castern area of the Settle- 
ment, limited on the western side by North Honan Road. It comprised, also from the point 
of view of the Shanghai Defence Committee, an area outside the Settlement, limited 
on the west by North Kiangse Road and the Woosung Railway on the north by 
the northern border of Hongkew Park; on the east by a line joining roughly the 
northeast corner of Hongkew park and the Harbin Road Policé Station. 

Many Japanese live in the region of Hongkew Park. The Park itself and 
North Szechuen and Dixwell Roads, although outside the Settlement, are properties 
of the Shanghai Municipal Council, and normally policed by it. It does not appear 
that the Chinese authorities, previous to the events starting at 11 p.m., had received 
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any communication about this outside Japanese sector. The Japanese had made no 
attempt to occupy the extra-Settlement sector when the State of Emergency came 
into force, but it must be understood that Japanese marines have always maintained 
posts along the above mentioned municipal roads in this area for protection of their 
nationals, and that their Naval Headquarters are situated towards the far end of 
this salient. 

At 11 p.m. the Japanese Admiral issued two proclamations, copies of which 
were served on the Mayor, who declared that he had received them at 11.25 p.m. 
One of these referred to the State of Emergency, and said that the Imperial Navy, 
feeling extremely anxious about the situation in Chapei, where Japanese nationals 
resided in great numbers, had decided to send out troops to this section for the 
enforcement of law and order in that area. In these circumstances, he hoped that 
the Chinese authorities would speedily withdraw the Chinese troops stationed in 
Chapei to the west of the railway, and remove all hostile defences in the area. The 
other proclamation stated that in the area given to the Japanese to preserve order in 
the settlement, any action considered necessary for the proper execution of the duty 
involved in a State of Emergency would be taken. 

Japanese Marines and armed civilians, having mobilized at Naval Landing 
Force Headquarters, advanced along North Szechuen Road and westward along Range 
Road as far as North Honan Road, dropping parties at the entrance to alleyways as 
they went along, and at midnight, at a given signal, all these parties advanced west- 
ward and northward in the direction of the railway. The final party of about roo 
Marines, accompanied by an armoured car, attempted to pass through the gate dividing 
the Settlement from Chinese territory at the end of North Honan Road, but were 
prevented by the Shanghai Volunteer Corps, in whose sector the gate is situated. This 
gate leads to the railway station. 

The Chinese military authorities had not complied with the demand of the 
Japanese Admiral to withdraw their troops. It seems, moreover, that even had 
they decided to comply with this demand, it would have been impossible, in the 
short time at their disposal, to arrange for the actual withdrawal of the Chinese 
troops in that area. Account must also be taken of the tension created by the 
situation of the preceding days, which would induce the Chinese authorities to 
interpret the measures taken by the Japanese naval authorities as representing a part 
of a larger military operation. 

The Japanese Marines consequently met with resistance on the part of the 
Chinese regular troops. They succeeded in reaching the railway line as far south 
as Paoshing Road, but do not appear to have succeeded in reaching the line south of 
that point, and their line ran east of the railway until it reached the Settlement 
boundary between North Honan and North Szechuen Roads. Japanese were harassed 
by a Chinese armoured train which issued from the station, and patrolled the Woosung 
line. It subsequently took refuge in the station, which was also strongly defended 
by Chinese troops. Thereupon, the Japanese during the course of January 29, bombed 
the station and destroyed the train with aeroplanes. Other buildings along Paoshan 
Road were also set on fire by incendiary bombs, and it is generally believed that this 
was done deliberately, to destroy vantage posts overlooking the Japanese lines. 
Casualties are not known, bur it is believed that considerable loss of life resulted. 

The Mayor of Greater Shanghai had lodged a protest against the Japanese 
action with the Consular authorities. The Japanese authorities contended that their 
action was not connected with the demands they had made, and which had been 
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accepted, but was based on the necessity of protecting the Japanese population, living 
in a part of the area they decided to occupy. They also maintained that their action, 
which met with armed resistance, and for which they took full responsibility, was 
within the limits admitted, in case necessity arose, by the International Settlement 
defence plan. Fighting continued during the greater part of the 29th. In the 
afternoon of the 29th at the request of the Mayor of Greater Shanghai, the American 
and British Consuls-General succeeded in arranging for a truce, which started from 
the 29th at 8 p.m. The truce amounted only to an agreement to refrain from 
further firing. 

On January 31, at meetings held between the Japanese Consul-General, t)y 
Admiral Commanding Japanese Naval Forces, the Mayor of Greater Shanghai, and 
the commander of local Chinese troops, in the presence of the American and British 
Consuls-General, it was agreed that the Japanese Consul-General should report to 
his Government a suggestion that Japanese troops should be withdrawn from the 
salient. If the reply were unfavourable, the Chinese would refer to their Govern. 
ment, and until a final reply was received, both sides agreed that they would not fire 
unless first fired upon. 


(Signed) Ciano, Chairman. 


2. Second Report 


(The Shanghai Committee of the League of Nations, composed of the Charge 
d’ Affaires for Waly, the Consuls-General for France, Germany, Great Britain, Norwe) 
and Spain, working with the cooperation of the Consul-General for the United States, 
transmitted to Geneva the following second report on February 12) 


By 8 p.m. on January 29, ie., after the beginning of the arranged truce, firing 
had died down, but on the following day, the Japanese Admiral protested to the 
American and British Consuls-General that the Chinese armoured train in the railway 
station had reopened fire. This the Chinese denied, alleging, on the other hand, that 
it was the Japanese who had fired. 

During the morning of January 31, 17 Japanese aeroplanes flew over Shangha: 
and the Chinese positions, but without bombardment. The Japanese naval authorities 
contended that this demonstration was effected as a result of a fresh breach of the 
truce by the Chinese. This was hotly denied by the Chinese. On this day took 
place the meetings referred to in the last paragraph of our first report, at which sug- 
gestions for a neutral zone were made, and it was agreed that the truce should con- 
tinue pending final replies from both sides. 

On February 1, the truce was more or less observed, though there was again 
some desultory firing. 

On February 2, the Japanese Commander again alleged breaches of truce by 
the Chinese on the previous day, adding that as it seemed clear that Chinese were 
massing their forces with a view to surrounding the Japanese, he was going to send 
up aeroplanes to reconnoitre. 

About mid-day, Japanese aeroplanes flew over Shanghai and the Chinese posi- 
tions. They were fired upon by the Chinese, whereon aeroplanes dropped bombs in 
Chapei, and in a short while general firing from both sides recommenced. At about 
; p.m., ie, after firing had reopened, the Japanese Consul-General informed the 
Consular authorities that the Japanese Government had rejected the proposal for 4 
neutral zone referred to above. 
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The same day the Mayor of Greater Shanghai sent to the Consular authorities 
a letter, received by them on February 3, referring to the agreement for an armistice 
reached at the meeting of January 31, and stating that the Japanese had repeatedly 
broken this agreement by attacking the Chinese troops and, in particular, by bombing 
them from the air as described in the preceding paragraph. 

On February 3, the Japanese naval authorities announced that, as the 
Chinese authorities had consistently failed to display sincerity in the carrying out of 
their engagements, Chinese troops must be withdrawn a sufficient distance from 
Chapei, and, to effect that object, Japanese aeroplanes might be forced to bombard 
Chinese positions. Later in the day, the Japanese Consulate-General informed the 
Consular authorities that three Japanese destroyers had been fired upon from the 
Woosung Forts, and that the Japanese, therefore, intended to occupy the Forts. This 
fring was again denied by the Chinese. 

Since February 3, a state of open warfare has existed, any pretence at a 
truce being abandoned. Firing continues intermittently both in the Chapei and 
Woosung areas, with the use of artillery, and, on the Japanese side, of aerial bombard- 
ments. The offensive is entirely in the hands of the Japanese, whose avowed object 
is to capture Woosung Forts and drive all Chinese troops a considerable distance from 
Shanghai. 

Ie must be noted, in relation to the question of the breaches of the truce, 
that a complete truce never really existed, and also that, in the absence of foreign 
observers in the fighting lines, it is impossible to establish which side should be held 
responsible for the breaking of the truce. Individual units on either side or even 
“agents provocateurs,” may have been responsible. 

Apart from the question of the resumption of hostilities between regular troops 
on the fighting lines, it is necessary to recall briefly the events, internationally im- 
portant from the point of view of the status of the Settlement, which during this 
period were occurring inside the Japanese sector. 

From the beginning of the Japanese movement on the night of January 28, 
the Japanese sector was invaded by Chinese plain-clothes troops, who concealed 
themselves inside, or on the roofs of houses, whence they fired on the Japanese patrols 
in the streets with automatic pistols. It should be mentioned that the Japanese, 
who seem to have had insufficient forces for the defence of the area they occupied, 
had mobilized and armed all their so-called reservists, who wore civilian clothes dis- 
tinguished by a brassard. 

The marines and reservists responded to the sniping of the Chinese plain-clothes 
soldiers by machine gun fire, and also by house-to-house searches to locate the snipers, 
in the course of which considerable damage was done, houses being even set on fire 
to dislodge the snipers. The Japanese naval authorities took complete control of 
the Hongkew district inside the Settlement, barricading streets, disarming police, 
and paralyzing all other municipal activities of Settlement authorities, including the 
Fire Brigade. 

Police posts were prevented from any communication with their headquar- 
ters. The Shanghai Municipal Council was forced to evacuate schools and hospitals. 
Numerous excesses, including summary executions, were committed by marines, 
reservists and roughs, the last-mentioned, who had no official standing, being actuated 
probably by a mere spirit of revenge against the Chinese for earlier anti-Japanese 
xetivities. A reign of terror resulted, and almost the entire non-Japanese population 
of the area ran away. 
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Owing to the large number of Chinese who were believed to have been 
arrested or put to death by Japanese, and of whom no trace could be found, the 
Municipal Council, on February 5, asked the Consular Body to approach the Japanese 
authorities with a view to inquiry. The Japanese Consul-General admitted that 
excesses had been committed by his nationals at a time when feeling was running 
high and chaotic conditions prevailed, but the situation was much improved and he 
agreed that all persons arrested as suspects by the naval authorities within the Settle- 
ment should be handed over to the Municipal police. This was accordingly done, 
but the number of Chinese still unaccounted for is very large. The Municipal Police 
has already collected details of about 300 cases. 

Sniping has now been much reduced, but Japanese control is still severe, and 
police and other municipal functions can only slowly reassert themselves. The 
Japanese authorities were much concerned at the excesses committed by their 
nationals, and a number of undesirables have been deported to Japan. 

The Committee does not propose, for the time being, to send any further 
report unless it comes into possession of some fresh information which would neces- 
sitate correction of a previous statement, or until it is required to amplify or supple- 
ment any particular point in statements made in its first and second nm . 

(Signed) Ciano, Chairman. 


3. Third Report 


(The Shanghai Commitiece of the League of Nations, presided over by the 
Charge d’Affaires of Italy and composed of the Consuls-General of France, Great 
Britain, Germany, Spain and Norway, working with the cooperation of the United 
States Consul-General, transmitted to Geneva, on February 20, the following third 
telegraphic report) 

Through the intermediary of neutral diplomatic representatives a suggestion 
for a meeting of Military Commanders on both sides was accepted with a view to 
discussion on the basis of mutual evacuation. 

Meeting was held morning of February 18, Chinese and Japanese Commanders 
being represented by their Chiefs of Staff. The Japanese representative presented 
the Japanese terms, which the Chinese representative declared were unacceptable. 
After two hours of unfruitful discussion the Japanese said they would send in a written 
communication of their terms before 9 p.m., and he hoped the Chinese would return 
a reply as soon as possible. The meeting then broke up. 

About 9 p.m. separate dispatches containing the Japanese terms were delivered 
to the Mayor and the Commander of the Chinese 19th Army. The terms differed 
in words, but following is the substance: 

1.—Chinese forces to cease hostilities and complete the evacuation of their 
first line by 7 a.m. February 20 and complete evacuation of whole area by 5 p.m. 
same day to a depth of 20 kilometres north of the following line, including Szetzelin 
Forts, namely, a line formed by the north border of the Settlement and the Soochow 
Creck to Pusungchen, and on the east of the Whangpoo a line from Lannidu to 
Changchiachiao (this is practically the line of the Soochow Creek extended eastwards). 
All fortifications and military works in the evacuated area to be removed and no 
new ones erected. 

2.—Japanese troops will not attack or pursue but aeroplanes may be sent 
out on observation duty. After the Chinese evacuation Japanese troops will maintain 
only the municipal roads area adjacent to Hongkew, including the Hongkew Park. 
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3.—Japanese investigators with Japanese military guards and flags to be sent 


into the evacuated area after evacuation of the first line by Chinese. 

__ 4--—Chinese to assume responsibility for safety of Japanese life and property 
outside the evacuated area, failing which Japanese will take necessary steps. Plain- 
clothes men to be effectively suppressed. 

§-——Question of the protection of foreigners in the vicinity of Shanghai 
evacuated area to be dealt with subsequently. 

6.—As regards the anti-Japanese movement, the Mayor's promise of January 
28 to be strictly enforced and matter to be dealt with by diplomatic negotiation 
between Japanese Foreign Office and Chinese Civil Officials of Shanghai. Failing 
compliance with the above articles, Tapanese troops will be compelled to take action. 

On following day, i.c., rgth, replies were delivered by Mayor to Japanese 
Consul-General and by Chinese Commander to Japanese Commander. Mayor stated 
that grave situation in Shanghai was due to invasion of Chinese territory and brutal 
murder of Chinese people by Japanese troops in violation of all international treaties 
and law. Inasmuch as measures called for in Consul-General’s letter had direct bear- 
ing upon general relations between China and Japan, they should be dealt with by 
diplomatic authorities of the two countries, and he had therefore transmitted Consul- 
General’s letter to his Government for consideration and reply to Japanese Minister 
through Ministry of ‘Foreign Affairs. He pointed our further that Chinese indigna- 
tion had daily been intensified by continued acts of provocation by Japanese troops, 
and it was natural, therefore, that so-called anti-Japanese activities fail to cease. 
Chinese Commander's reply was to the effect that his troops were part of the national 
forces and subject to direction of national government, to whom accordingly he had 
submitted Japanese Commander’s letter. 

It is not yet known what reply, if any, has been sent by Chinese Government, 


During the night :9th-zoth Japanese reinforcements were moved from their 
bases in International Settlement to the Japanese lines, and after a preliminary aerial 
reconnaissance which satisfied Japanese that Chinese had not evacuated their lines in 
conformity with demands, Japanese opened attack on the 2zoth at 7.30 a.m. in 
Kiangwan and Woosung areas. Hostilities continued the whole day. 

(Signed) Crano, Chairman, 


4. Fourth Report 


(Interference by the Japanese with the police and other municipal functions 
was brought to the attention of the world when the Fourth Report of the Shangha 
Committee to the League of Nations was made public on March 4. The report by the 
Shanghai Committee covers the period from February 20 to March 1. It was submitted 
locally by Mr. M. F. O. Charrere, acting secretary of the committee in the absence of 
Mr. Robert Haas, who is now in Japan working with the Manchurian Commission) 

With reference to our third report, the hostilities which commenced on 
February 20 continued without interruption up to March 1 along the line from 
Woosung to Chapci, the Japanese attempting to enforce their demand that the rgth 
Route Army should withdraw from the area specified in our previous Report. 

The fighting was of a very severe character, and caused much destruction 
among the villages and isolated buildings in the area of hostilities. 
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On February 23, Japanese planes bombed and destroyed Hungjao aerodrome. 
and on February 26 bombed the Hangchow aerodrome. 

On February 29, the Japanese consul-general notified the mayor of Greater 
Shanghai that the Japanese had information that the Chinese military were concentrat- 
ng reinforcements around Shanghai by means of the railway. Therefore. if this 
concentration continued, the Japanese forces, in self-defence, might be compelled to 
destroy the railway line and military trains between Kashing and Shanghai and between 
soochow and Shanghai on and after March 2. The period of grace was given to 
allow Chinese civilians to evacuate these areas. 


The mayor at once replied stating that since the night of January 28, the 
Japanese forces had repeatedly invaded Chinese territory and murdered Chinese people, 
committing atrocitics in violation of international law and treaties, and offences 
against humanity. The action of the Chinese troops had on the other hand, been 
confined to self-defence, and if the Japanese forces should continue to attack the 
Chinese forces, the latter would be compelled co defend themselves, and all respon- 
sibility in this connection must rest entirely with the Japanese. 

The i1th Japanese division arrived in Chinese waters on February 28 and 2y. 
Some of these troops were landed at Woosung, but the main body was disembarked 
near Liuho on the Yangtse, after preliminary bombardment of the Shihtzulin Fort: 
in that neighborhood. Some troops were landed in the Settlement on February 29 
and on preceding days, but the Japanese maintained that these were replacements 
for the Ninth Division and 24 Mixed Brigade. 

On March 1, two explosions took place in the Whangpoo close to the Japanese 
flag ship and another Japancse cruiser. The Japanese state that these were caused 
by submerged mines laid by Chinese in attempt to destroy the vessels. 

In the early morning of March 2, Japanese aeroplanes, in fulfilment of the 
threat made on February 29, destroyed a portion of the Shanghai-Nanking railwa; 
track near Quinsan. 

On the afternoon of March 1, fires broke out in Chapei, which developed into 
a huge conflagration, causing enormous damage. It is not certain which side was 
responsible. 


The landing of the 11th Division near Liuho exposed the flank of the Chinese 
position. At the same time, the Japanese launched a strong offensive in Kiangwan 
area and about 4 p.m. on March 1, the Chinese military authorities issued orders for 
general withdrawal from the whole Shanghai area, including Nantao and Lunghua. 
The Japanese followed up the retreating Chinese forces, and by mid-day March 3, 
had occupied the whole area as far west as Kiating and Nanziang. Woosung, which 
had not been evacuated at the same time as the rest of the area, was assaulted and 
occupied by the Japanese forces on the morning of March 3. 

Early in the afternoon, the Japanese military commander issued an announce- 
ment that, as the Chinese forces had retreated out of the area designated in the 
Japanese demands dated February 18, thereby removing the menace to the safety 
of Japanese nationals as well as to the International Settlement, he had decided to 
order the Japanese forces to halt, for the time being, at the point actually held and 
to stop fighting provided the Chinese forces did not resort to further hostile action. 
The Japanese naval commander issued an announcement in the same sense. In the 
evening the Chinese commander also announced that he had ordered all Chinese forces 
to cease hostilities against the Japanese troops, unless attacked by them. 
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lt is important to make clear thar all attempts co obtain an agreed armistice 
have hitherto failed. The Japanese have ceased their advance, for the time being, 
but local fighting nevertheless occurred in outlying districts during the night. 

The imerference by the Japanese with the Police and other municipal func- 
tions, reported in our second telegram, continued during the whole of the period under 
review, and formed the subject of repeated protests to the Japanese authorities. 


(Signed) Ctano, Chairuran. 
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A CHRONOLOGICAL LIST OF EVENTS IN SHANGHAI 
SINCE JANUARY 18, 1932. 
Compiled by Kinewert J. TsHa 


Jan. 18.—Five Japanese monks ventured into some lonely spots on Ma Yu San Road 
and attracted public attention by playing Buddhist musical instruments. How they 
came into conflict with the Chinese there is still unknown, but they were reported 
as having been attacked by, Chinese. 

Jan. 19.—Mr. K. Murai, the Japanese Consul-General, lodged a verbal protest 
in connection with the assault on the Japanese monks with Mayor Wu Te-chen of 
Greater Shanghai. The Secretary-General of the City Government of Greater Shanghai 
called on Mr. Murai and expressed regrets. 


Jan. 20.—At 3 a.m. some fifty Japanese ronins attacked and set fire to the 
San Yue Weaving Factory on Ward Road as they suspected that the Japanese monks 
were assaulted by the factory employes. The clash resulted in the death of one 
Japanese ronin and one Chinese police constable, and the wounding of a few on 
both sides. 

Jan. 21.—Mr. K. Murai, Japanese Consul-General, sent his apology to the 
Shanghai Municipal Council for the killing and wounding of police officers, and 
lodged a protest with Mayor Wu Te-chen of Greater Shanghai with four demands 
(see official documents). 

Jan. 22.—Japanese destroyers ordered to Shanghai from Sasebo base. 

Jan. 23.—s00 Japanese bluejackets landed in Yangtszepoo, with more in Kure 
ready to follow. A mass meeting was held by the Japanese community and an 
immediate action against the Chinese was strongly urged. Five additional Japanese 
naval units arrived as reinforcement to the Japanese naval squadron alreasly here, 


Jan. 24.—Japanese Cotton Mill Owners’ Association informed Mayor Wu Te-chen 
of their intention to close all their mills, unless the anti-Japanese boycott was stopped. 


Jan. 25.—K. Murai called on Mayor Wu Te-chen while Captain Baron Samejima, 
commander of the Japanese landing party, conferred with the Shanghai Municipal 
Council representatives about remarks made by the Min Kuo Jih Pao (Republican 
Daily News) in connection with the attempted assassination of the Japanese Emperor. 
U. §. destroyers were ordered to proceed to Shanghai from Manila in view of the 
tenseness of the Sino-Japanese situation. 

Jan. 26.—The Min Kuo Jib Pao suspended publication upon advice of Shanghai 
Municipal Council, while the Anti-Japanese and National Salvation Association closed 
its headquarters. Thirteen Japanese destroyers left Sasebo base for Shanghai. Chinese 
authorities declared martial law; sandbags and barbed wires were erected throughout 
Chinese territory. 

Jan. 27.—Admiral Shiosawa conferred with commanders of foreign defence forces. 
Japanese evacuated Soochow. 


Jan. 28.—Situation became more tense. Shanghai Municipal Council and French 
Concession authorities declared a State of Emergency at 4 p.m. Mayor Wu un- 
conditionally accepted Japanese ultimatum at 1:45 p.m. Reply considered completely 
satisfactory by Japanese Consul-General. At 11 p.m., Admiral Shiosawa demanded 
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withdrawal of Chinese troops from Chapei. At 11:45 p.m. Japanese troops attacked 
Tientungan Station on the Shanghai-Woosung Railway. 

Jan. 29.—Japanese airplanes launched aerial attack on Chapei in the morning. 
The Commercial Press hit by incendiary bombs and destroyed by fire. North Station 
also bombed. Chinese declared a general strike as protest against unprovoked Japanese 
invasion of Chinese territory and Japanese use of the International Settlement as a 
base of operations against Chinese. © Many Chinese policemen were assaulted by 
Japanese in Hongkew district. Truce, arranged through British and American 
authorities, was to commence at 8 p.m. but firing continued in Chapei. 

Jan. 30.—Despite heavy Japanese bombardment Chinese troops still held Chapei. 
Reign of terror broke out in Hongkew. Japanese “ronins’” became active. 
Another blaze started behind the Odeon Theater. j1st U. S. Infantry and 
Admiral M. M. Taylor, U. S. Asiatic Fleer Commander, were ordered to leave for Shang- 
hai. Great Britain and the United States protested against Japan’s violation of neutrality 
of the International Settlement in Shanghai. 


Jan. 31.—Severe firing continued despite truce. Japanese, Chinese, British and 
American authorities conducted peace conference. Neutral zone plan discussed. 
Japanese authorities telegraphed Tokyo for instructions. The International Settlement 
and the French Concession began to enforce curfew at 10 p.m. French Concession 
were barricaded. Fighting continued during night. 

February 1.—War still continued. Artillery was brought into action. Seven 
Japanese warships started firing on Nanking. The Oriental Library containing 600,000 
volumes, including many rare Sung Dynasty (960-1276) editions, was burned. 

February 2.—Tokyo rejected truce of Jan. 27 and the neutral zone plan. 
Hongkew police returned to station despite obstruction by Japanese “ronins.” Japanese 
launched naval as well as aerial attacks on Chinese lines in the afternoon. Four-Power 
peace proposal containing five articles delivered to China and Japan. 

February 3.—Severe fighting broke out in Chapei. Woosung Forts were shelled 
by Japanese warships. Japanese bombers reconnoitered over Chapei area. Admiral 
M. M. Taylor arrived on U. S. S. Houston. Italian warships were ordered te 
Shanghai. Bomb shells fell in the Settlement. Chinese as well as foreigners evacuated 
Hongkew area. Shipping was halted. Huge fires in all areas of Chapei. 

February 4—Woosung Forts reported disabled by Japanese naval and aerial 
bombardment. Fighting resumed in Chapei. Chinese armored-train-guns shelled the 
Japanese Headquarters. Japanese returned fire with batteries at Rifle Range. One 
Japanese army division was ordered from Tokyo to Shanghai. Three cable lines were 
interrupted by the Japanese aerial bombardment on the Woosung Forts. 

February 5.—A Japanese bomber was shot down by the Chinese and burned. 
Severe fighting again broke out in Chapei near the Shanghai North Station. Japanese 
marines were checked despite their cannon barrage. 41st U. S. Infantry arrived on 
Chaumont. Admiral Sir Howard Kelly, Commander of China Squadron of British 
Navy, arrived on H. M. S. Kent. 4,000 Japanese marines arrived. Fires continued 
in Chapei. 

February 6.—Quietness prevailed on Chapei and Hongkew fronts. Japanese con- 
tinued aerial bombardment. Thirty bombs were dropped in the Chapei area. 4315¢ 
U. S. Infantry landed. Rear-Admiral Uyematsu took over command of the Japanese 
landing forces. 
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February 7.—Japanese launched land attack at Woosung. Severe fighting began 
in Changhwapang and Wentsaopang area. Chapei fighting convinued. §. V. C. 
continued to hold blockhouses and other border positions. 

February 8.—Japanese drive for Woosung met stubborn resistance. Fighting 
continued in Chapei with exchange of heavy gunfire. The Shanghai Municipal Council 
released the text of protest lodged with Senior-Consul Edwin S. Cunningham against 
flying of the Japanese planes over the International Settlement. 

February 9.—Japanese prepared for new assault at Woosung. Aerial and naval 
bombardment of Chinese lines continued. Japanese attempted to cross the creek. 
Firing of heavy guns continued in Chapei. Japanese bursting shell injured Mrs. H. M. 
Robertson, wife of police chief inspector. Shanghai Consular Committee appointed 
Lv the League of Nations to inquire into events here gave out first report. Chinese 
banks resumed operations. 

February 10.—Japanese continued shelling Woosung zones with 75’s and des- 
troyers. Pontoons for crossing the Woosung creek were built in the Railway workshop. 
Chapei and Hongkew area comparatively quiet with Japanese continuing aerial 
bombardment. 

February 11.—Japanese bombers partially destroyed the Wing On Cotton Mill, 
on Markham Road within the International Settlement, killing five and wounding 16 
workers. U.S. Marines billeted there had narrow escape. Bombing later explained by 
the Japanese to be “accidental.” Senior-Consul Edwin §. Cunningham conducted 
investigation. Howitzers were brought into use by Japanese in Woosung attack. 
Chinese positions remained unchanged despite Japanese bombardment. Chinese and 
Japanese signed a truce to allow evacuation of refugees in Chapei. 

February 12.—Truce, effective from 8 a.m. to 12 noon, was broken by Japanese 
machine gun and rifle fire. About 2,000 refugees were taken out from Chapei. 
Japanese made last preparations to cross the Woosung creek. Pontoons were moved 
from the factory. Infantry advanced under the protection of howitzers and Lewis 
guns. Wing on Cotton Mill’s plant at Woosung burned. The League’s Shanghai 
Committee released their second report on conditions here. 

February 13.—Japanese continued aerial attack on Chapei. Twelve persons in 
the French Concession were injured by shells. 15,000 Japanese soldiers arrived during 
night aboard seven transports. Lieutenant-General K. Uyeda, new commander of 
Japanese forces in Shanghai, prepared to deliver an ultimatum to the Chinese army. 
Japanese troops failed in attempting to cross the Woosung creek. One Japanese air- 
plane was brought down by Chinese anti-aircraft gun during the early morning 
bombing of the Woosung Forts. The Chinese Ratepayers’ Association sent a request 
to Shanghai Municipal Council authorities, urging them to take effective measures to 
rescue Hongkew residents who have been illegally arrested by Japanese ronins since 
Jan. 28. 

February 14.—Fighting continued in Chapei. The Japanese 9th Division landed 
cabled Geneva their first report on conditions here. The Japanese 9th Division landed 
along the Yangtszepoo Road with full war-time equipments. The Chinese 88th Divi- 
sion arrived. Mayor Wu ordered investigation of Japanese “ronin” activities. The 
Secretary-General of the Shanghai Municipal Council explained status of the Settlement. 
Mayor Wu protested to the Japanese Consul-General against destruction of Chi Tze 
University on February to. Washington ordered complete report on Japanese assault 
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on Mr. A. R. Ringwalt, American Vice-Consul in Shanghai and Mrs. L. Young, 
an American citizen. 


February 15.—Japanese continued bombardment on Woosung Forts. Murai sent 
formal apology to the American Consulate-General for assault on Mr. A. R. Ringwalkt, 
U. S. A. Vice-Consul and Mrs. L. Young on Feb. 10. A total of 28,000 Chinese 
refugees were transported from Shanghai to outports. The Shanghai Committee of 
the League of Nations released text of Second*Report on local conflagration. The 
National Quarantine Service Clinic and offices at Woosung were ruined by Japanese 
acrial bombardment. Eight transports brought more Japanese troops into Shanghai. 


February 16.—Japanese planes reconnoitered over Lunghwa and the Arsenal; 
attacked Chapei with high explosive bombs. Japanese Vice-Admiral Nobumassa 
Suyetsuga, Commander of the 2nd fleet, arrived aboard the Cruiser Ugri. Robbery 
of a coal shop by Japanese in the Settlement reported to the Shanghai Municipal Council. 
Nanking Foreign Office sent identic notes to the American and British Ministers further 
protesting against the Japanese use of he International Settlement as a base of military 
operations. Diplomatic negotiations towards peace proved futile. 

February 17.—Tokyo authorized the presentation of an ultimatum to the rgth 
Route Army. International Settlement harried by shells during Japanese morning 
bombardment. Japanese “big push” delayed. Four Chinese, one a woman, were 
severely bayonetted. Six Japanese airplanes circled over Soochow. Dr. G. F. Bume 
gave a detailed account of finding “dum-dum” bullets in patients under his care. Two 
British seamen died from shell wounds incurred early this morning while on guard 
at Hongkew wharf. Chinese “Ironsides” were ordered to Shanghai. The text of the 
Japanese reply to Mayor Wu's charges was released. American women evacuated 
Soochow and Wusih. A Chinese Red Cross relief worker was killed by Japanese 
bombs. The Woosung Flour Mill and Changshu Cotton Factory were utterly ruined 
by Japanese raids. 

February 18.—The 31st U. S. Infantry took possession of “exterior defence” 
from the S. V. C. General Uyeda, Commander of Japanese Forces at Shanghai, 
delivered an ultimatum to General Tsai Ting-kai at 9 p.m., with six demands (see 
official documents.) A similar ultimatum was sent to Mayor Wu Te-chen by the 
Japanese Consul-General Mr. K. Murai. A Japanese “ronin” in the Mitsui Bussan Kaisha 
threw a bomb on the Chinese Telegraph Administration office, on Foochow Road, 
killing one pedestrian and caused considerable damage to building. Japanese artillery 
forces attacked the Chenju Headquarters. Firing continued in the vicinity o! 
Markham Road. Nine Japanese destroyers and one transport arrived in the Whangpoo. 
Two fires were raging in Chapei. Panic continued in Nantao. 

February 19.—Japanese ultimatum proved unacceptable by the Chinese. five 
Japanese volunteer units were mobilized. The British and American Consuls advised 
evacuation of their nationals from Hongkew and Yangtszepoo areas. St. Luke's 
Hospital was evacuated and removed to St. John’s University. Two railway passengers 
were killed by Japanese airmen at Nanziang. Chinese “big sword” units were put into 
use, 

February 20.—Japanese “big push” started with aerial and naval forces active 
isureSe s13eq ULMSULTY UT as OUT IYFNOIq aJaM syuLI puL AeAtD asoutdef “AEP [IF 
the Chinese. Four tanks were disabled and seized. Kiangwan village in flames. Fuh 
Tan University was made Japanese Headquarters. One Japanese airplane was brought 
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down at Woosung Forts. Japanese 8-in. shell killed two Chinese in the Settlement. 
Two British seamen who were killed by Japanese shells were laid to rest at Hungjao 
cemetery. The Consular Committee of Enquiry telegraphed its third report on 
Shanghai to Geneva. 

February 21.—Fighting continued in all sectors. Heavy fighting began 
at Kiamgwan and Mengchiachai. Japanese aerial raids at Chenju and Tazang; many 
high explosive bombs dropped. Naval bombardment continued on Woosung Forts. 
One Japanese airplane numbered 356 was brought down by rifle fire at Liuhangchen. 
Many Chinese civilians were killed by the Japanese marins on guard duty. The 
station master at Nanziang, a railway guard, and six passengers were killed, and 
many Chinese dwelling houses set ablaze by bombs dropped by three Japanese airplanes. 
Netherlands ordered a destroyer to Shanghai. Admiral Shimada denied Japanese using 
“dum-dum” bullets. 

February 22.—Chapei and Hongkew districts were in flames. Another 1,500 
Japanese soldiers arrived. British soldiers relieved Americans in North Honan Road 
defense sector. Severe fighting continued in Chapei and Kiangwan. Chinese second 
victory at Miaohangchen. General Tsai Ting-kai was given supreme command of 
the Chinese forces in Shanghai. Lieutenant Robert Short, an American aviator, was 
shot down over Soochow in an air battle with the Japanese. Lieutenant Otani, 
co-pilot of one of the six Japanese planes which were engaged in this fight, was also 
killed. 

February 23.—Chinese turned the Japanese offensive into failure. Severe fighting 
continued at Miaohangchen. British officials completed evacuation plans. Two more 
British destroyers, H.M.S. Wildswan and H.M.S. Verity, were ordered to Shanghai from 
Swatow. Japanese airplanes bombed aerodromes at Soochow and Hungjao. Passes for 
local journalists were indefinitely suspended by the Japanese Consulate-General. Japan- 
ese reply to the League appeal was dispatched. A Japanese bomb exploded near the 
Chinese Post Office, Szechuen Road. British regiment relieved the 31st U. S$. Infantry 
from defense duty along the Soochow Creek. Germans residing in Hongkew districts 
were injured and insulted by Japanese marines and “ronins.”” No change in front 
positions. 

February 24.—Fighting continued, Japanese airplanes reconnoitered over 
Chapei and Kiangwan sectors. General Tsai Ting-kai, commander of the Chinese 
forces at Shanghai, gave a reception to foreign journalists at his Headquarters in Chenju. 
Two squadrons of the Japanese bombing planes attacked the Lunghwa Railway Station, 
ts high explosive bombs being dropped. Japanese artillery bombardment featured 
activities all day. 

February 25.—Japanese Consul-General replied to a letter written by the Senior 
Consul Mr. Edwin S. Cunningham, wherein the Japanese authorities were requested to 
give special attention to the matter of restoring normal conditions in Hongkew. 
General Shirakawa was appointed Commander-in-Chief of the Japanese forces at 
Shanghai. A Portuguese war vessel was ordered to Shanghai from Macao. Severe 
fighting continued in Kiangwan, Tazang and Miaohangchen. 

February 26.—The text of the American Secretary of State Stimson’s letter to 
Senator Borah on American policy in the Far East was released. Japanese carried out 
six more air raids, Hangchow, Chapei and Lunghwa being centers of attack. One 
Japanese plane was brought down in the Chien Tang River, Hangchow, and was sunk 
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but the pilot was picked up by a Japanese destroyer. Five Chinese planes were wrecked 
at the Hangchow aerodrome by the Japanese ‘aerial raid. Japanese 11th Division was 
ordered to Shanghai. s00 White Russians arrived from Dairen on board the Choshun 
Maru to fight for Japan. Japanese burned bodies of slain Chinese civilians. Body of 
Robert Short arrived from Soochow. Furious fighting marked the battle at Miao- 
hangchen. Kiangwanchen was abandoned by the Chinese troops at 9 p.m. 

February 27.—Japanese troops occupied Kiangwanchen at 4 a.m. Japanese aerial 
bombardment attacked Hungjao and Miaohangchen and Tazang. Shigemitsu called 
on General Uyeda and emphasized peace need at Shanghai. The Chinese Foreign Office 
lodged a vigorous protest with Mr. Shigemitsu regarding the Japanese bombing of 
Hangchow. Three Japanese transports arrived. Two new Chinese divisions were 
ordered to Shanghai. Three fires broke out in Chapei. Wang Keng was arrested by 
Japanese marines in Astor House on the International Settlement. Sodaworks at Shang- 
hai denied the Japanese poison gas purchase from Europe. ; 

February 28.—Another unit of the Japanese Army arrived. The Chinese Aviation 
Bureau issued an official statement regarding the death of Lieutenant Robert Short in 
Soochow. ‘Protests were made by many foreigners and Chinese against the Municipal! 
police surrender of General Wang Keng to the Japanese authorities. A Chinese 
civilian was killed by a Japanese “ronin’” on Woochang Road, witnessed by two 
foreigners, Aerial and naval forces continued attack on Woosung Forts. Japanese planes 
reconnoitered over Tazang and Kiangwan area. Heavy fighting continued. 

February 29.—Mr. K. Murai sent to Mayor Wu an ultimatum threatening the 
destruction of Shanghai-Nanking and Shanghai-Hangchow Railways. A formal pro- 
test was filed by Mayor Wu against arrest of General Wang Keng in the International 
Settlement, Aerial and naval bombardment continued in Chapei. Woosung was again 
in flames because of Japanese shell fire. New peace proposal made by neutral Powers, 
containing following points: 

1. That China and Japan cease hostilities on a certain date. 
>. After cessation of hostilities, the Chinese withdraw to a distance of 10 li, 
and the main Japanese forces withdraw to a safe district, 20 or 30 li 
from Chinese troops. 
3. The withdrawal of the Chinese and Japanese forces is to be effected 
simultaneously, and carried out with the representatives of a third party; 
- the evacuated district is to be guarded by neutral troops which would 
be withdrawn after the restoration of peace in Shanghai. 

An anti-Japanese boycott association was formed in the United States in order 
to force Japan to cease hostilities against China. 

March 1.—General Shirakawa, the new Commander-in-Chief of the Japanese 
forces at Shanghai, arrived, and took over the command from Lieutenant-General 
Uyeda. 8,000 Japanese soldiers landed near Liuho. Two mines exploded in the 
Whangpoo but failed to do any damage to Japanese flagship. Peace efforts continued. 
General Wang Keng released by the Japanese military authorities. Japanese promised 
not to bomb Hangchow any more. Japanese warships bombarded Yanglinkou. U. S. 
Atlantic fleet began to concentrate in the Pacific. Kiangwan front saw heavy fighting. 
Huge fires again seen in Chapei. 

March 2.—Chinese forces retreated on all fronts for strategic reasons, determined 
to resist in second defence line. Mr. Koechlin, French Consul-General in Shanghai, 
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donated $5,000 to Chinese wounded soldiers. Chapei was again in flames, 35 points 
on fire. Japanese aerial attacks destroyed the bridge at Tsingyangkang. Nanziane 
and Quinsan stations were bombed by Japanese from the air. 

March 3.—The special meeting of the Assembly of the League of Nations convoked 
by China for the consideration of the Sino-Japanese dispute was opened by Mr. Paul 
Boncour at rr a.m. 31st U. S. Infantry replaced Argylls and Sutherlands. Efforts to 
make permanent truce continued. General strike continued. Fighting broke out near 
Nanziang. Woosung Forts were heavily bombed and occupied by Japanese. 




























March 4.—Municipal police took up patrolling duty on roads north of Range 
Road. American interest in Far East affairs now turned toward Geneva. Chinese 
refused Japanese basis for armistice, Dr. W. W. Yen told the League of Nations. 
Shanghai Municipal! Police took over part of Northern sector. The Japanese conditions 
tor the cessation of hostilities, which were handed to Chinese representatives yesterday 
by Admiral Kelly, Commander of British Asiatic Fleet, are as follows: 

1. China shall give assurances that her troops will be withdrawn a certain 
distance to be determined by agreement between Chinese and Japanese 
authorities, whereupon Japan will agree to a cessation of hostilities for 
4 certain period to be agreed upon by both parties. Pending subsequent 
arrangements, both forces will hold positions which they now occupy. 

2. During the armistice period a Round-Table Conference shall be held at 
Shanghai, with representatives of principal interested Powers participating, 
with a view to agree upon the method by which withdrawal of both 
Chinese and Japanese armed forces shall be accomplished. This conference 
also shall formulate methods for the maintenance of peace and order in 
the vicinity of Shanghai and safeguarding the International Settlement 
and the French Concession and the foreign lives and properties therein. 

3. All Chinese troops including plain-clothes men, shall be withdrawn to a 
specified distance. When the withdrawal has been completed, Japanese 
troops shall withdraw to the Shanghai and Woosung areas. 

4. In the event that either side infringes the terms of the armistice, the 
other party immediately regains the right to freedom of action. 

Japanese civilians attacked an American citizen, Miss E. Rose Marlowe 
of the Shung Teh Girls’ School, at 6 Barcher Road. Six transports of Japanese troops 
disembarked near Liuho. Skirmishes with Chinese forces continued. Woosung and 
Tokyo connected with military cables by Japanese. Italian cruiser, the Trento, arrived 
with 1,000 men. 

March 5.—Martial law declared in the Chinese city of Shanghai to avert Red 
demonstration, League resolutions to cease Sino-Japanese hostilities unanimously 
adopted. Mr. Harold D. Robinson, U.S. Trade Commissioner, attacked by Japanese 
“ronins”” in Hongkew area. 







_ March 6.—Public utilities resumed operations in Hongkew. Over 1o Japanese 
planes flew over Soochow and bombed Quinsan with high explosives. Japanese troop- 
ships with vanguard of the 14th Division arrived. That the Central Government is 
determined to mobilize the entire resources and manpower of the nation to back up 
the gallant defenders of Shanghai is reaffirmed by the Second Plenary Session of the 
4th C, E. C. Chinese admitted into Chapei area. President Hoover ordered Admiral 
Taylor to probe war status here. | 
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March 7.—Japanese army preparing a new attack, troops at Chenju and Nanziany 
being reinforced. Japanese announced plan to keep troops in Settlement indefinitely. 
Mr, Meyrier arrived at Shanghai to succeed E. Koechlin as French Consul-General here. 
General Chiang Kai-shih reinstated as Commander-in-Chief of the Chinese Army, 
Navy and Air Forces. Cable lines to Hongkong restored. American troops and 
supplies arrived from Manila aboard transport Grant. The text of the Shanghai 
Consular Committee’s Fourth Report released. Fighting broke out at Sekiang. Mr. 
Briand died of heart failure. Lieutenant Commander A. Rembert assumed charge of the 
U.S. Navy purchasing and disbursing office. To-day’s session of the League of Nations 
Assembly was marked by an eloquent appeal by the British Foreign Secretary (Sir 
John Simon) emphasizing the necessity for an amicable settlement of the Shangha: 
dispute, which he said threatened not only the peace in the Far East but also the 
very existence of the League itself. Several suggestions were put forward by the 
Rumanian delegate, Mr. Titulesco, who asked the Assembly to take definite action, 
“including a solemn affirmation guiding the lines of any solution which the Assembly 
may ultimately be called on to give.” 

March 8.—Admiral K. Abo, ex-Minister of Japanese Navy, arrived in Shangha’ 
for an inspection of the Japanese expeditionary forces. General Shirakawa, commande: 
of the Japanese Army, made return calls on commanders of British, American and 
French defense forces. Dr. J. H. Jordan, Commissioner of Public Health of the 
Shanghai Municipal Council, held conversations with Rear-Admiral Uyematsu, Com- 
mander of the Japanese Naval Landing Party, concerning sanitary conditions in Chapei. 
The total property loss of Chapei was roughly estimated at more than $200,000,000 
by the Accountants’ Association. Mayor Wu Te-chen announced his intention of 
resuming full control of Chapei, Kiangwan and Woosung, including taking over of 
police duties. Mr. Sidney H. Brown, Secretary-General of the International Committec 
of Red Cross Societies, visited several Red Cross Hospitals and investigated the dum. 
dum bullet wounds received by Chinese soldiers. Vice-Admiral Cavagnieri, Commander 
of Italian Fleet in Eastern waters, visited the Headquarters of the Japanese Naval. Land- 
ing party in Chapei and exchanged greetings with Rear-Admiral Toma Uyematsu. 
The debate of the Assembly of the League of Nations was brought ‘to a conclusion, 2 
drafting committee being entrusted with the task of coordinating the various resolu- 
tions and presenting one general resolution for the final ‘consideration of thd Assembly. 

March 9.—Pending developments in the League of Nations or between Chinese 
and Japanese Governments, the peace movement in Shanghai remained at a standstill. 
14th Army Division moved West to relieve Japanese forces along the battle front. Mr. 
Murai, Japanese Consul-General here, has not yet replied to Mayor Wu Te-chen’s 
announcement dated March 8. The U. S. Government is reported as considering the 
withdrawal of the 31st. U. S. Infantry from Shanghai to Manila. 

March 10.—Three hundred and eighty-five officers and men of the Japanese 
military and naval forces here were killed between January 28 and March 5, according 
to the official reports released by the Japanese authorities; total wounded pur at 2,028. 
Admiral Abo, ex-Minister of Japanese Navy, visited Chapei this morning. Genera! 
Wang Keng, commander of the Independent Salt Revenue Brigade attached to the 
S7th Division of the Chinese Army, who was chased into and arrested at Astor House 
and released after three days’ imprisonment at the Japanese military headquarters, was 
arrested by the Bureau of Public Safety under orders of the Central Government. 


Japanese reported threatening Hankow with warlike moves. U. S. State Department 
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decided against the removal of j1st. Infantry. Japanese Emperor sent his 
naval aide-de-camp, Rear-Admiral Manbei Demitsu, to Shanghai to convey 
congratulations to the officers and men of the Japanese Third Fleet. 

March 11.—St. Luke’s Hospital resumed its activities in Hongkew area. Admiral 
Abo visited Kiangwan and neighbouring districts to inspect the ravages of the war. 
3,000 Japanese troops and big howitzers landed at Wentsaopang. Japanese airplanes 
attacked Hangchow, wounding two persons. 

March 12.—Peace hopes dimmed as Tokyo rejected demand of Chinese for com. 
plete withdrawal. Mayor Wu Te-chen tendered his resignation but was rejected by 
Nanking. Japanese claimed Third Fleet demobilizing. General Tsai Ting-kai, Com- 
mander of the 19th Route Army, said new defense line capable of holding Japanese ad- 
vance constructed. Brigadier-General Fleming, Commander-in-Chief of the British De- 
fense Force in Shanghai called on General Shirakawa at 11 a.m, Chinese residents of 
Hongkew and Chapei have been approached by the Japanese authorities with a plea to 
return to their homes and to resume business. General Shirakawa inspected the troops of 
the 9th Division. The Foreign Ministry appointed Mayor Wu Te-chen, Dr. Wellington 
Koo and Mr, Quo Tai-chi to assume full charge of affairs in connection with enter- 
taining and supplying data to the League Commission of Inquiry. American anti- 
Japanese riot broke out in Chicago as a protest against Japanese action in China. 

March 13.—Negotiations between the Shanghai Municipal Council, Mayor Wu 
Te-chen and between the Council and the Japanese Naval authorities resulted in an 
agreement that Settlement authorities shall proceed to clean up Chapei adjacent 
to the International Settlement. General Wang Keng denied charges of treason at 
the Bureau of Public Saftey before he was sent under escort to Nanking for trial. The 
U. S. Government sent a note to the League of Nations stating that she is ready to 
aid plans for peace. The total of direct and indirect property and business losses 
sustained by Chinese civilians in Shanghai as a result of Japanese invasion amounts to 
$1,483,461,584.73 as revealed by the Bureau of Social Affairs report. The Japanese 
Government considered the despatch of a special envoy to Europe and America to 
explain Japan’s attitude towards the Manchurian and Shanghai incidents. 

March 14.—Members of the Commission of Inquiry of the League of Nations 
arrived in evening. Admiral Abo returned to Japan. Japan said out to destroy all 
China aerodromes. Lieutenant-Colonel Machijiri, Aide-de~Camp to his Imperial Majesty 
the Emperor of Japan, left Kobe for Shanghai to inspect His Majesty's army and navy 
in Shanghai. Bureau of Public Safety despatched police force to guard the Hungjao 
aerodrome. Further conversations on the possibilities of armistice which will lead to a 
round table conference at which Sino-Japanese differences connected with Shanghai 
affair can be threshed out, are believed to have been held at an informal tea party 
given by Sir Miles Lampson. Dr. W. W. Yen confirmed Nanking’s acceptance 
of the League’s Resolution of March 4 and declared China is still firm on 
withdrawal of Japanese troops. 

March 15.—9o0 men of the 4th U. S. Marines sailed aboard the transport Chaumont 
for Chinwangtao. Clean-up of Chapei started to-day. Sir Frederick Maze, accom- 
panied by Mr. L. Tweedie Stoddart, the engineer-in-chief, and Captain H. E. Hillman, 
the Coast Inspector, visited Woosung. Dr. Wellington Koo gave an afternoon tea 
party in honor of the members of the League of Nations Inquiry Commission. In the 
morning the members of the League Commission paid official calls on Mr. T. V. Soong, 
Minister of Finance, Mr. Quo Tai-chi, Vice-Minister of Foreign Affairs and General 
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Wu Te-chen, Mayor of Greater Shanghai. In evening the League Commission were 
guests at dinner given by Mayor Wu Te-chen, which was followed by an exhibition of 
motion pictures regarding the Shanghai War. Dr. Wellington Koo declined offer to 
head peace parleys in Shanghai. Lord Lytton, chairman of the League Commission, 
told pressmen that the Commission intended to remain in Shanghai until negotiations 
for peace are well under way and in the hands of good authorities. Settlement police 
explained reasons for apprehending “welcome to League” bill-posters. A total of 36 
war prisoners were released to-day by the Japanese. The eastern section of North 
Szechuen Road was opened to traffic. Five Japanese transports unloaded further 
provisions, guns and equipments at the Woosung Railway wharf. Two Japanese 
destroyers and one cruiser entered at the same time. 

March 16.—Japanese issued so0-year loan of Yen 87,500,000 to defray expenses 
of war against China. Japanese using balloons to detect Chinese troop movements. 
General Chiang Kwang-nai, commander-in-chief of the roth Route Army, arrived a: 
Shanghai to assist in peace negotiations, Lord Lytton, chairman of the League Com- 
mission, declared that League can give protection only when members refrain from 
attacking each other. Mr. Quo Tai-chi, Vice-Minister of Foreign Affairs, held numerous 
conversations with foreign officials in connection with peace plans. Two more Japanese 
destroyers arrived. Lieutenant-Colonel Machijiri, special Aide-de-Camp to the Em- 
peror of Japan, arrived at 1 p.m. 

March 17.—A petition signed by over so librarians of various libraries in Shang- 
hai protesting against Japanese destruction of cultural institutions in Shanghai was sent 
to the League Commission. No major development seen in peace negotiations yet. 
Mr. Quo Tai-chi was instructed by the Nanking authorities to open peace parley if 
Japanese display sincerity. Diplomatic representatives of France, Britain, Italy, United 
States made first visit to Chinese defence lines in the Quinsan sector since March 2. 
League Commission decided to inspect war zones on March 21. Japan reported facing 
Fascist uprising. Royal Scots Fusiliers left Shanghai aboard the transport Lancashire. 
No progress made in peace talks. 

March 18.—Japanese 24th Brigade under Major-General K. Shimomoto departed 
for Japan, and their position taken over by the 9th Division. The Chinese Chamber of 
Commerce was host at a dinner given in honor of League Enquiry Commission. 
Revival of neutral zone proposal dimmed prospects for Sino-Japanese peace. Japanese 
Press Union issued statement explaining the bombing of Chapei. Mr. K. Yoshizawa, the 
Japanese Foreign Minister, gave Mr. Shigemitsu, the Japanese Minister to China, the fol- 
lowing instructions in connection with peace negotiations here: 

1. Chinese forces to stay in present line. 

2 Japanese forces to withdraw to a line between Shanghai and Woosung. 

3» A Sino-Japanese joint commission to be formed with foreign representatives 

to supervise the withdrawal and policing of the evacuated area. 

Amsterdam made position clear on Far Eastern Affairs and denied that Netherlands 
favored Japan in current controversy with China. Mr. Lin Sen, Chairman of the 
National Government, arrived at Nanking from Loyang in order to greet the League 
Commission. 

March 19.—Japanese 11th Division along the line from Liuho to Kating were re- 
placed by the 14th Division. 240,396 workers made idle by war, states a report by the 
Bureau of Social Affairs. Japanese and Chinese representatives agreed to terms of ces- 
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sation of hostilities and the withdrawal of Japanese troops from Chinese areas. This 
agreement, however, is subject to Nanking’s and Tokyo's approval. 509 Nanking civic 
organizations preparing program for Lytton mission. 

March 20.—4,000 Japanese troops arrived aboard two transports, Taishan Maru 
and Urajo Maru. Tokyo indicated disapproval of peace agreement reached between 
Chinese and Japanese representatives on March 19. 

March 21.—League Commission visited Chapei, Kiangwan and Shanghai wer 
zones. Japanese aeroplanes opened fire on Hangchow with machine guns. Admiral 
Shiosawa on way to Hankow for investigation. 150,000 local residents petitione ! 
League Commission to make “unbiased” investigation of Shanghai conflict. 

March 22.—The League Commission decided to leave for Nanking on March 28. 
The Commission continued private interviews with the local Chinese and foreign 
officials. Following their tiffin at the Japanese Headquarters on Pingliang Road, the 
League Commission visited the Woosung forts. 























RELEVANT ARTICLES OF THE COVENANT 
OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
Article X 
GUARANTIES AGAINST AGGRESSION 
1. The Members of the League undertake to respect and preserve as against 
external aggression the territorial integrity and existing political independence of all 
Members of ‘the League. In case of any such aggression or in case of any threat or 


danger of such aggression, the Council shall advise upon the means by which this 
obligation shall be fulfilled. 


Article XI 
ACTION rn Case or War orn THREAT OF WAR 


1, Any war or threat of war, whether immediately affecting any of the Members 
of the League or not, is hereby declared a matter of concern to the whole League, and 
the League shall take any action that may be deemed wise and effectual 
to safeguard the peace of nations. In case any such emergency should arise, the 
Searetary-General shall, on the request of any Member of the League, forthwith summon 
a meeting of the Council. 


2. It is also declared to be the friendly right of each Member of the League ro 
bring to the attention of the Assembly or of the Council any circumstance whatever 
affecting international relations which threatens to disturb either the peace or the good 
understanding between nations upon which peace depends. 

Article X11 
Disputes To BE SUBMITTED TO ARBITRATION oR INQUIRY 

1. The Members of the League agree that, if there should arise between them 
any dispute likely to lead to a rupture, they will submit the matter either to arbitration 
or judicial settlement or to enquiry by the Council, and they agree in no case to resort 
to war until three months after the award by the arbitrators or the judicial decision or 
the report by the Council. 

z. Im any case, under this Article the award of the arbitrators or the judicial 
decision shall be made within a reasonable time, and the report of the Council shall 
be made within six months after the submission of the dispute. 


Article XIIl 
ARBITRATION OF DISPUTES 

1. The Members of the ‘League agree that, whenever any dispute shall arise be- 
tween them which they recognize to be suitable for submission to arbitration or 
judicial settlement and which cannot be satisfactorily settled by diplomacy, they will 
submit the whole subject-matter to arbitration or judicial settlement. 

2. Disputes as to the interpretation of a Treaty, as to any question of inter- 
national law, as to the existence of any fact which, if established, would constitute a 
breach of any international obligation, or as to the extent and nature of the reparation 
to be made for any such breach, are declared to be among those which are generally 
suitable for submission to arbitration or judicial settlement. 

3. For the consideration of any such dispute, the Court to which the case is 
referred shall be the Permanent Court of International Justice established in accordance 
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with Article 14, or any tribunal agreed on by the parties to the dispute or stipulated 
in any Convention existing between them. | 

4. The Members of the League agree that they will carry out in full good faith 
) any award or decisionythat may be rendered, and that they will not resort to war 
against a Member of the League which complies therewith. In the event of any 
failure to carry out such an award, the Council shall propose what steps should be 
taken to give effect thereto. 


Article XIV 
Court or INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE 


t. The Council shall formulate and submit to the Members of the League for 
adoption plans for the establishment of a Permanent Court pf International Justice. 
The Court shall be competent to hear and determine any dispute of an international 
character whigh the parties thereto submit to it. The Court may also give an 
advisory opinion upon any dispute or question referred to it by the Council or by the 
Assembly. 

Article XV 
Disputes Not SUBMITTED To ARBITRATION 

t. If there should arise between Members of the League any dispute likely to 
lead to a rupture, which is not submitted to arbitration or judicial settlement in 
accordance with Article 13, the Members of the League agree that they will)submit the 
matter to the Council, Any party to the dispute may effect such submission by 
giving notice of the existence of the dispute to the Secretary-General, who will make 
all necessary arrangements for a full investigation and consideration thereof. 

2. For this purpose the parties to the dispute will communicate to the Secretary- 
General, as promptly as possible, statements of their case, with all the relevant facts 
and papers, and the Council may forthwith direct the publication thereof. 

3. The Council shall endeavor to effect a settlement of the dispute, and, if such 
efforts are successful, a statement shall be made public giving such facts and explana- 
tions regarding the dispute and terms of settlement thereof as the Council may deem 

| appropriate, 

| 4- If the dispute is not thus settled, the Council, either unanimously or by a 
majority vote, shall make and publish a report containing a statement of the facts of 
the dispute and the recommendations which are deemed just and proper in regard 
thereto. 

s. Any Member of the League represented on the Council may make public 4 
statement of the facts of the dispute and of its conclusions regarding the same. 

6. If a report by the Council is unanimously agreed’to by the Members thereof 
other than the representatives of one or more of the parties to the dispute, the Mem- 
bes of the League agree that they will not go to war with any party to the dispute 
which complies with the recommendations of the report. 

7. If the Council fails to reach a report which is unanimously agreed to by the 
Pa Members thereof, other than the representatives of one or more of the parties to the 

dispute, the Members of the League reserve to themselves the right to take such action 
| as they shall consider necessary for the maintenance of right and justice. 
,. 8. If the dispute between the parties is claimed by one of them, and is found 
by the Council to arise out of a matter which by international law is solely within the 
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domestic jurisdiction of that party, the Council shall so report, and shall make no re 
commendation as to its settlement. 

9. The Council may in any case under this article refer the dispute to thé As- 
sembly. The dispute shall be so referred at the request of either party to the dispute, 
provided that such request be made within 14 days after the submission of the dispute 
to the Council. 

10. In any case referred to the Assembly, all the provisions of this article and of 
Article XII relating to the action and powers of the Council, shall apply to the action 
and powers of the Assembly, provided that a report made by the Assembly, if con- 
curred in by the representatives of those members of the League represented on the 
Council and of a majority of the other members of the League, exclusive in each case 
of the representatives of the parties to the dispute, shall have the same force as a 
report by the Counail concurred in by all the members thereof other than the re- 
presentatives of one or more of the parties to the dispute. 

Article XVI 
SANCTIONS 

t. Should any Member of the League resort to war in disregard of its Covenants 
under Articles XII, XIII or XV, it shall ipso facto be deemed to have committed 
an act of war against all other members of the League, which hereby undertake 
immediately to subject it to the severance of all trade or financial relations, the 
prohibition of all intercourse between their nationals and the nationals of the 
covenant-breaking state, and the prevention of all financial, commercial or personal 
intercourse between the nationals of the Covenant-breaking state and the nationals 
of any other State, whether a Member of the League or not. 

2. It shall be the duty of the Council in such case to recommend to the several 
Governments concerned what effective military, naval or air force the Members of 
the League shall severally contribute to the armed forces to be used to protect the 
Covenant of the League. 

3. The Members of the League agree, further, that they will mutually support 
one another in the financial and economic measures which are taken under this 
Article, in order to minimize the loss and inconvenience resulting from the above 
measures, and that they will mutually support one another in resisting any special 
measures aimed at one of their number by the Covenant-breaking State, and that 
they will take the necessary steps to afford passage through their territory to the forces 
of any of the Members of the League which are co-operating to protect the Coven- 
ants of the League. 

4. Any Member of the League which has violated any Covenant of the League 
may be declared to be no longer a Member of the League by a vote of the Council 


concunred in by the representatives of all the other Members of the League represented 
thereon. 

































THE KELLOGG—BRIAND PEACE PACT 


Article I 


The High Contracting Parties solemnly declare in the names of their respective 
peoples that they condemn recourse to war for the solution of international con- 
troversies and renounce it as an instrument of national policy in their relations with 
one another. 

Article I 

The High Contracting Parties agree that the settlement or solution of all disputes 
or conflicts of whatever nature or whatever origin they may be, which may arise 
among them shall never be except by pacific means. 

Article Ill 

The present Treaty shall be ratified by the High Contracting Parties named 
in the Preamble in accordance with their respective constitutional requirements and 
shall take effect between them as soon as all their several instruments of ratification 
shall have been deposited at Washington. This Treaty shall, when it has come into 
effect as prescribed in the preceding paragraph, remain open as long as may be necessary 
for adherence by all other Powers of the world. 











